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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


CerGtet states; ‘‘In the month of 
Mareh I was at Wisbeach, and happening 
to hear that an old woman in the alms- 
house had been present when Eugene 
Aram was apprehended at Lynn in the 
year 1757, I paid her a visit. She in- 
formed me, that at the time of his being 
apprehended, she was a girl of eleven 
years of age; that he was put into the 
chaise handcuffed, and that the boys of 
the school were in tears; that he was 
much esteemed by them, having been 
used to associate with them in their play- 
hours. Perhaps, as usher, this was 
part of his office. I merely give her 
words. She said, that the picture of his 
person in the Newgate Calendar, is the 
express image of him ; and she mentioned 
(what I had heard before, but not with 
her peculiar phrase) that he always wore 
his hat bangled, which she explained ‘ bent 
down, or slouched.’ In Bailey’s Dic- 
tionary, (my constant resource in difficul- 
ties,) I find ‘ Bangle-eared, hanging down, 
flag-eared.’ One remark she made, which 
I think very interesting, and worthy of 
record. She said, that it had been ob- 
served, that in looking behind him he 
never turned his head or his person partly 
round, but always turned round at once, 
bodily. I give you her very words. 
Has any poet, any observer of nature, 
ever depicted this instance of fear mus- 
tering up resolution? I do not remem- 
ber any description of the kind... How 
thankful would Mr. Bulwer have been for 
the anecdote, could he have received it in 
time! How quickly would Sir Walter 
Scott have noted it down! Few people 
in a morning gossip learn a new anecdote 
of human nature; and, grateful for it, I 
record the old lady’s name—Beatley. 


C. W. L. remarks : “ In your last num- 
ber, (p. 144,) was a dissertation on a 
passage respecting Ireland in the Life of 
Agricola, by Tacitus. It may be worth 
while to mention the reading in other 
editions than those there quoted. In 
that without date, but assigned to 1470, 
it stands. ‘‘ Solum coelumque et ingenia 
cultusque hominum haud multum a Bri- 
tannia differt. In melius aditus portus- 
que per commercia et negociatores cog- 
niti.’”? The edition of 1515 has the same 
reading, except there is a comma at ‘ dif 
fert;’ and in both, ‘in melius’ clearly 
refers to ‘aditus portusque;’ and that 
the harbours of Ireland were more fre- 
quented than those of this country, if we 
consider the quantity of gold it produced, 
is very probable; but when the whole 
‘passage is considered, it can by no con- 


struction be made to confer the praise of 
superior refinement on either country.” 


W. remarks: ‘‘ In June, p. 688, youhave 
recorded the death of the Hon. Randal 
Plunkett, eldest son of Lord Dunsany. 


. There was certainly a rumour some’ time 


since circulated in the Newspapers of this 
gentleman’s death, but it turned out to be 
without foundation. Another error to 
which I would direct your attention is, 
that of calling (July, p. 98) the late Mr. 
Thomas Cayley Shadwell, of Gray’s Inn, 
a Barrister. This gentleman was a Soli- 
citor, and I believe, half brother to the 
Vice-Chancellor.’ 


InpaGator Heratpicus inquires for 
any information respecting the family of 
Furber, and particularly what arms they 
bore. It appears that a family of this 
name antiently existed in the county of 
Cumberland ; for I find Alan and Henry 
le Fourbour mentioned as holding lands 
in that county. (Rotul. Orig. temp. 
Edward III.) and Henry le Fourbour is 
therein also stated to have held a mes- 
suage, with appurtenances, in the town 
of Berwick. The Calendar of the Patent 
Rolls, (19 Edward III. part. 3, m. 24,) 
states, that the king confirmed to Robert 
le Fourbour, in tail general, one bovate of 
land, two messuages, and forty-three 
acres of meadow in Ouchthorp; in the 
ville of Stanleigh, to hold of the king by 
the service of one rose. And I find in 
Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs, that 
Henry de Furber was manucaptor of 
Robert de Grenesdale, citizen returned 
for Carlisle, 24 Edw. I. It seems that 
some of the same name existed also in the 
West of England ; for Robert le Furbour 
was manucaptor of various persons re- 
turned to Parliament for Malmsbury, in 
the Ist, 7th, 15th, and 33d Edw. I. 
Thomas le Fourbour was manucaptor of 
Angerus Bustard, burgess returned for 
Totnes, 15 Edw. II.; and one of the 
same name was appointed Collector of the 
Customs upon Wool, &c. in the port of 
Exeter, by commission tested at West- 
minster, 16th July, 20th Edw. II. If I 
am not misinformed, a family of this name 
still existed at no very remote period, of 
whom I find that John Furber, esq. was 
appointed Major in the 3d Foot Guards, 
on the 30th Sept. 1760.” 


The acceptable communications of 
G. M. have been received. 


The Corbridge latten dish was of 
foreign manufacture: we will explain 
further next month. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMAN LIFE. 
By THe Autaor or ‘‘ TREMAINE’”’ AND “‘ De VERE.” 3 VOLS. 1837. 


‘AMIDST the multitudinous host of writers, male and female (without 

mentioning maids of -honour*), who pour out their shoals of novels, ro- 
mances, and every variety of fictitious history, and who are commonly 
believed to receive a richer reward for their labours than any other class 
of the proletarii of the publishers ; there is no one, we think, who has 
brought to his pleasing occupation a mind more enriched with the best 
knowledge, drawn from the study of books; an experience of life more 
various and mature; an observation more attentive, or a taste more elegant 
and exact, than the author of Tremaine ; if the test of merit in a work be 
that decies repetita placebit ; that it often recalls us to its pages, and by a 
kind of intellectual fascination compels us to wander again and again over 
scenes that are familiar to us; if we can draw instruction and delight 
from its passages of moral wisdom and well-selected description, long after 
the outline or even details of the story have ceased to interest or surprise ; 
if the sentiments please, the opinions instruct, and the arguments convince ; 
if we can find an amusement in tracing the favourite studies and pursuits 
of the author, sometimes in his language (perhaps a word dropt from 
Shaftsbury or Temple) ; by his quotations (a sentiment from Montaigne, 
in his quaint, picturesque style); sometimes by a casual hint, and some- 
times by a well-sustained opinion ; if the moral landscape which we have 
contemplated recurs to the mind with all the dewy freshness and vernal 
bloom in which we first beheld it ; if the pictures of society are such as 
to draw us again into their pleasing circle, and are not seldom recalled to 
memory by associations apparently casual, and resemblances suggested by 
the activity of a delighted fancy ;—the work of such an author may be 
considered as a valuable and authentic addition to our stores of amuse- 
nent and instruction, 

And hence the charm historic scenes impart, 

Hence Tiber awes and Avon melts the heart ; 

Aérial forms, in Tempe’s classic vale, 

Glance through the gloom, and whisper in the gale. 

’Twas ever thus ————-—. 
The volumes that are now before us yield, we think, neither in justness 
of design nor happiness of execution, to their predecessors : various pic- 
tures of human life, and different portraits of characters, are drawn, parts 
of which—their leading features—have been evidently suggested by the 
observation of the writer,—characters whom he has met with in the 
saloon, or in the senate house, in the varied walks of public or private 
life, and which are not distorted and disfigured by exaggerated attempts at 
effects and contrasts too violent to be true. Nor is our pleasure, as they 
pass in review before us, at all diminished by believing that here and there 
we discover the real features of some character not unwelcome to our re- 
collections, under the half-transparent mask of a graceful fiction, and 
recognize the well-known outline of the form beneath the opening foldings 








* Horace Walpole divided mankind into Males, Females, and Maids of Honour. 
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of the robe. Are we wrong in our surmise, when we imagine that we see» 
under the character of the Master of Littlecote, the amiable, the enlight- 
ened, the injured Hastings? And are there not some features, but per- 
haps too severe, that seem drawn for the late Mr. Coleridge, in the 
tutor of Lord S.? and which, if it be so, is the solitary passage we would 
willingly see removed. Upon the whole, Mr. Ward (for why should we 
conceal from public gratitude a name that cannot be mentioned without 
respect, as well for the refinement of the mind of the writer, the elevation 
of his sentiments, and the purity of his taste, as for the sober and sound 
religious views that harmonize the whole), has in the present work fully 
sustained his previous reputation, and has given a work to the public, 
which deserves to be remembered, long after the great mass of creations 
contemporary with his have melted into obscurity ; and which will be 
found on our shelves beside the honourable names, we know none higher, 
yet all females, of Inchbald and Austin, of Burnet and of Ferriar. We 
will now turn our attention to one or two of the tales. 

The first story is called Atticus, or the Retired Statesman, and the in- 
terest of it turns on the endeavour to recall to the duties of active life, 
and to the support of a disorganized and divided party, one who had once 
filled honourable employments in the service of his sovereign; but who, 
guided by his characteristic moderation, had taken leave of his former pur- 
suits, and retired into the privacy of a country life, to cultivate his quiet 
tastes and the natural and philosophic disposition of his mind, and to prepare 
himself for a better world. It was believed by his friends that he would not 
be proof against the usual temptations of power and interest, which had 
seduced other statesmen back to a world they had professed to abandon. 


He chides the tardiness of every post, 

Pants to be told of battles won or lost; 

Blames his own indolence, observes, tho’ late, 
’Tis criminal to leave a sinking State : 

Flies to the levee, and, receiv’d with grace, 
Kneels, kisses hands, and shines again in place. 


The description of the rural mansion which Atticus had selected for his 
residence, and which he had called ‘ Llirias,’ from Gil Blas, with the 
scenery around it, is lightly and pleasantly touched off. The stone bridge 
of four arches with the river rattling below, the adjacent water mill, the 
long ascent through umbrageous trees, and the group of country girls at 
the door, form a pretty painter’s landscape. 


‘* We entered a handsome library, rather 


whose perfume scented the whole air with- 
large for a hermit, and furnished with all 


out, and regaled all within. This with a 





appliances for its purpose; and from its 
old fashioned windows we beheld a gay 
and variegated garden, or court of flowers, 


fountain murmuring in the middle, and 
freshening all with its foam, made me 
fancy myself in the Temple of Flora.’’ 


The first conversation turns on gardens, and the pleasure they afford to 
the natural taste and unembarrassed mind. 


‘* The ground immediately under the 
windows of the library was a perfect para- 
dise of sweets, arising indeed from very 
simple flowers, but set off too with orna- 
ment; partaking more of the Italian style 


than perhaps would have been approved 
by Kent or Repton, though by no means 
of the school of Le Notre, between which 
two schools it puzzled the amiable author 
of ‘ Les Jardins’ to decide.* There were 





* “ Je ne décide pas entre Kent et Le Nétre.”” See the exquisite little poem ‘ Les 
Jardins” of Delille. 





If the reader wish to examine the taste of Le Notre, let him 
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here some classical urns, statues, marble 
balustrades, and fountains, giving rich- 
ness, but without destroying nature ; and 
some, but very few, expensive exotics. 
In fact, my friend was simple (perhaps 
too simple), and even frugal in his tastes. 
To say nothing of the rose, the queen of 
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the garden, he found pleasure in the hum- 
ble, though gay polyanthus ; the still more 
humble daisy ; the ranunculus, auricula, 
anemony, ; the glowing violet, ‘ infant of 
the spring ;’ and even primroses and ma- 
rigolds dotted and adorned his many-co- 
loured beds.’? 


The mention of Le Notre suggested that of his master Louis XIV. 


‘‘ T was not without the hope that the 
public character and conduct of that mon- 
ster of pride, by exciting the public virtue 
and patriotism of Atticus, might come in 
aid of my object. At least, I thought it 
had better chance of doing so than philo- 
sophy and gardening, which now seemed 
so much to absorb him. I had indeed 
resolved to examine him shrewdly, and 
search whether something of old ambi- 
tion, and the raciness of power and party, 
might not still remain, a lurking ember in 
his heart, to be blown hereafter into flame. 
But in vain. All I could get from him 
was, that Louis was like his prototype 
Nebuchadnezzar, an image of selfishness, 
ostentation and cruelty, allowed by Pro- 
vidence, for inscrutable purposes, to be a 
pestto mankind. ‘ He was the Assyrian,’ 
exclaimed Atticus, ‘ of Holy Writ; like 
him the ‘ rod of anger’ of the Almighty, 
and like him, perhaps, greeted on his arri- 
val in hell by all other preceding ‘ rods,’ 
—who, we are told, rose from their thrones 
to receive him, and expressed wonder that 
one so great should be condemned like 
them.’ 


‘¢ Seeing me moved with curiosity at 
this not obvious but forcible allusion, 
Atticus asked if I did not recollect the 
sublime imagery of Isaiah, when he re- 
counts the arrival of this Assyrian in 
Hades. ‘ Hell from beneath is moved for 
to meet thee at thy coming: it stirreth 
up the dead for thee, even all the chief 
ones of the earth: it has raised up from 
their thrones all the kings of the nations. 
Art thou also become as weak as we? Art 
thou become like unto us? How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning! ‘ Our friend repeated these stir- 
ring verses in a tone so glowing, and a 
manner so fervid, that I really felt my- 
self almost as enthusiastic as he; and [ 
thought no more about Louis XIV. ex- 
cept to ponder how he and all other heroes 
of the world, kings, ministers, partizans, 
or fine ladies, must sink into nothing 
under such considerations. It had also 
another effect ; as, when I observed how 
earnest our friend was in this burst, I 
began to think in despair of the event of 
my mission.’’ 


The love of gardening calls up the recollection of the eminent men who 
have dignified it by their approbation, and found pleasure in its simple 
amusements after the ambition of life had faded away ; of Addison, the mild 
and virtuous moralist; of Bolingbroke, of Temple, and of the poet of 
Chertsey. 


Le sage 4 son jardin destine ses vieux ans. 


And then Atticus moralizes not inelegantly, nor unprofitably, on the fleet- 


ing and unsubstantial pageantry of all objects that centre in merely worldly 
views, 


**¢No!no! There are no orators, aris- 
tocrats, or exclusives in Heaven, what- 
ever we may think of it.’ ‘ All this is 
incontestible,’ said I; * but do you mean 
that, because all must quit the world, we 
are not to attend to its interests while in 
it?? * Clearly not,’ he replied; ‘ but the 
difficulty is to distinguish between the 
world’s interests and ourown. A grandi- 
loquent minister, finding his grandeur in 
a little danger, cries out, ‘ Vain pomp 


and glory of the world, I hate you!’ He 
assures his audience that he took office 
against his will, knowing that he was too 
old for it; but he must not abandon the 
king. He therefore remains a little longer; 
that is, as long as he can. Another 
grandee has also a duty to perform (of 
course to the country), and cannot refuse 
to savethat country, by refusing tocoalesce 
with the party that is uppermost. A 
third suddenly discovers that he has been 





refresh himself with the plates of ‘‘ Les belles maisons de la France.”’—AvuTHOR. 
Or let him go to Kensington Gardens (?) or Greenwich Park, which were laid out by 


him.—Epir, 
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in error all his life, Dut has become open 
to conviction ; that is, he sacrifices all the 
principles for which he had fought for 
years when his friends were in power, but, 
in consequence of this conviction, sides 
against them now they are out! These 
are admirable examples; but, my good 
friend, would you have me one of these ?’ 
* By no means,’ I said; ‘ but when have 
I endeavoured to make you change your 
principles or your friends?’ ‘ I must do 
so,’ he replied, ‘ if, having been patrician 
all my life, I join men who ally themselves 
with persons whose known, and indeed 
undenied, object is the destruction of the 
constitution. These are the servilities, 
not the honours of ambition; but were 
they not so, for the graver reason which 
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I gave you, of attending to my own quiet 
after doing some duty in the world, I have 
little virtue in refusing to return to it.’ 
‘ Can study and retirement then make up 
for all that you renounce?’ ‘I speak 
advisedly,’ returned he, ‘ and, probably, 
with more knowledge of myself than a 
very considerable bishop and scholar, who 
said, he never would be tempted by the 
sweets of preferment to sacrifice his phi- 
losophical freedom.* This at any time; 
but in the present day, and in the total 
dearth of that real patriotism which once 
I witnessed and was proud to support, 
my exclamation is, 


‘ Tll-weaved ambition, how much art thou 
shrunk !’’’ 


¢ 


Atticus then shews that the tranquillity of his retirement does not neces- 
sarily plunge him in solitude, or render him useless or inattentive to the 


interests of his fellow-creatures. 


“In retreat, (says Blair,) a more refined 
and enlarged mind leaves the world behind 
it, feels a call for higher pleasures, and 
seeks them in retirement. The man of 
public spirit has recourse to it in order 


to form plans for general good; the man 
of genius to dwell on his favourite themes ; 
the philosopher to pursue his discoveries; 
and the saint to improve himself in grace.” 


It may be presumed after this, that the attempt to recall the retired 
statesman to his closed ambition were little less than hopeless; for he has 
the best of the argument throughout; yet, being renewed next day, it 
calls out some pertinent observations on existing things. 


‘¢ Far, very far,’? observed Atticus, 
*¢ from undervaluing a noble ambition, 
or even the splendour of a court which I 
may be thought no longer able to enjoy ; 
on the contrary, giving the fullest meed 
of praise to many honourable and ener- 
getic men, who are, and will continue to 
be, the benefactors of their country—I 
have yet seen, among all parties, so many 
fools fill the public eye as if they really 
had sense, and so many hypocrites obtain 
honours as if they were honest men ; and 
I have also seen so many of what they 
call well-meaning people, run headlong 
into the jaws opened for them by scoun- 
drels ; that I am content to be out of the 
world, not from indifference to what may 
happen in it, but because I feel, with a 
real patriot, a real poet, and a real lover 
of mankind, that, 


‘ When vice prevails, and impious men 
bear sway, 
The post of honour is a private station.’ 


By this I do not mean to allude to those 
who now nominally govern,—who are 
neither more vicious, nor more impious, 
than others, though their ambition is of a 
more dangerous character than what we 
have formerly known ; but I do allude to 
the mob, whom (alas for them!) they 
have made their masters, and whom they 
will find, before they are aware of it, the 
children of both Impiety and Vice. In 
this predicament I feel more than ever the 
propriety of retreat, and more than ever, 
with the great Bard, exclaim that, 
‘ Often to our comfort shall we find, 

The stranded beetle in a safer hold 

Than is the full-wing’d eagle.’ ’’ 


There is much more of elegant dialogue, of pleasing quotation, and of 


well-chosen illustration and example, as the story proceeds; but as we 
conceive that the majesty of solitude is fully vindicated, for which the 
Picture Gallery pleads as eloquently as the Garden had done ; and as 
Adam Smith, Malthus, and Miss Martineau are called in in vain to oppose 
them, we must leave Atticus master of the field, and pass on to another 





* Bishop Watson. 
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subject. The next tale is called St. Lawrence, and is dedicated in a short 
address to the late Duchess of Buckingham, of whom it is justly as well as 
elegantly said, *‘ that she was taken from the world which her presence 
may be said to have blessed, as well as adorned.” The scene is laid at 
Castle Campbell, which stood beetling on a rock overhanging the sea, near 
the Mull of Cantyre, in Scotland. A terrific storm, that shakes the battle- 
ments of the old castle, introduces a traditionary story of a noted murderer 
and robber, ‘ Sawny Bean,’ the discovery and punishment of whose guilt 
leads naturally to the subject of a Providential interference in human events. 
When the question is asked, if there are any instances that are incontestibly 
authenticated, the answer is drawn, among others, more particularly from 
the case of Lord Lyttelton, the general outline of which is well known, but 
which is here given with many variations and particulars, from the mouth of 
the person to whom he is supposed to have appeared, Mr. Miles Peter 
Andrews ; and which is far too remarkable not to form a distinguishing 
feature in the history of immediate interposition by means of apparitions ; 
being, from the proximity of time since it occurred, from the clearness of 
the narrative and the intelligence and respectability of the person on whose 
testimony it rests, such as to make it difficult to point out in what way 
the senses or intelligence of the observer could have been deceived, or 
where any great inaccuracy fatal to the truth of the evidence could have 


crept in. 

‘“‘T had often heard much, and read 
much, of Lord Lyttelton’s seeing a ghost 
before his death; and of himself, as a 
ghost, appearing to Mr. Andrews; and 


one evening, sitting next to that gentle- 
man, during a pause in the debates of the 
House of Commons, I ventured to ask 
him whether there was any, and what 
truth, in the detailed story so —_o 


related. Mr. Andrews, as perhaps 
ought to have expected, did not much 
like the conversation; he looked grave 
and uneasy, and I asked pardon for my 
impertinent curiosity. Upon this, he very 
good-naturedly said, it is not a subject 
Iam fond of, and least of all in sucha 
place as this; but if you will come and 
dine with me, I will tell you what is true, 
and what is false. I gladly accepted the 
proposal, and I think my recollection is 
perfect as to the following narrative. 
‘“Mr. Andrews, in his youth, was the 
boon companion, not to say fellow rake, 
of Lord Lyttelton,— who, as is well 
known, was a man distinguished for abili- 
ties, but also for a profligacy of morals 
which few could equal. With all this he 
was remarkable for what may be called 
unusual cowardice, in one so determin- 
edly wicked. He never repented, yet 
could never stifle his conscience. He 
never would allow, yet never could deny, 
a world to come; and he contemplated 
with unceasing terror, what would proba- 
bly be his own state in such a world, if 
there was one. He was always melan- 
choly with fear, or mad in defiance; and 
probably his principal misery here, was, 





that with all his endeavours, he never 
could extinguish the dread of an here- 
ter. 

‘“*He once came down to breakfast, 
pale with the agony he had suffered in a 
dream, which at first he would not reveal. 
It turned out that for his sins he thought 
he was inclosed in a globe of iron, of the 
dimensions of the earth, heated red hot. 
At that time all the world were execrat- 
ing Mrs. Brownrigg, who was hanged 
for whipping one of her apprentices, a 
little girl, to death. Lord Lyttelton had 
the greatest hatred to her very name; 
and to aggravate his punishment, he 
thought this wretch was inclosed with him 
in his globe of hot iron. An imagina- 
tion so strong could not but be active, 
inquiring, restless; all which, added to 
his fears, made him harp incessantly upon 
the question of a future life. He used 
often to discuss it with his friend An- 
drews, to whom he at last said, ‘ Well! 
if I die first, and am allowed, I will come 
and inform you.’ This was but a little 
before his death. That death was attend- 
ed with so many mysterious reports of 
ghosts, warnings, and prophecies, most 
of them such entire inventions, that I 
shall not trouble the company with them, 
but hasten to Mr. Andrews’s part of the 
story.’’ 

* * * * * * 

‘¢ Andrews was at his house at Dart- 
ford, when Lord Lyttelton died at Pitt 
Place, Epsom, thirty miles off. An- 
drews’s house was full of company, and 
he expected Lord Lyttelton, whom he 
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had left in his usual state of health, to 
join them the next day, which was Sun- 
day. Andrews himself feeling much in- 
disposed on the Saturday evening, retired 
early to bed, and requested Mrs. Pigou, 
one of his guests, to do the honours of 
the supper table. He admitted that when 
in bed he fell into a feverish sleep, but 
was waked between eleven and twelve by 
somebody opening his curtains. It was 
Lord Lyttelton in a night-gown and cap, 
which: Andrews recognised. He also 


plainly spoke to him, saying, he was come 
to tell him alt was over. 
* * * 


* * 


‘¢ Now it seems, that Lord Lyttelton 
was fond of horse-play, or what we should 
call mauvaise plaisanterie; and having 
often made Andrews the subject of it, the 
latter had threatened him with manual 
chastisement the next time it occurred. 
On the present occasion, thinking this 
annoyance renewed, he threw the first 
things he could find, which were his slip- 
pers, at Lord Lyttelton’s head. The fi- 
gure retreated towards a dressing-room, 
which had no ingress or egress, except 
through the bed-chamber ; and Andrews, 
very angry, leapt out of bed to follow it 
into the dressing-room. It was not there. 
Surprised, he returned to the bed-room, 
which he strictly searched. The door 
was locked on the inside, yet no Lord 
Lyttelton was to be found. He was as- 
tonished, but not alarmed, so convinced 
was he that it was some trick of Lord 
Lyttelton ; who he supposed had arrived 
according to his engagement, but after 
he, Andrews, had retired. He therefore 
rang for his servant, and asked if Lord 
Lyttelton was not come. The man said 
no. ‘You may depend upon it,’ replied 
he, out of humour, ‘he is somewhere in 
the house, for he was here just now, and 
is playing some trick.’ But how he could 
have got into the bed-room, with the 
door locked, puzzled both master and 
man. Convinced, however, that he was 
somewhere in the house, Andrews, in his 
anger, ordered that no bed should be 
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given him—saying he might go to an inn, 
or sleep in the stables. Be that as it 
may, he never appeared again, and An- 
drews went to sleep. 

‘*Tt happened that Mrs. Pigou was to 
go to town early the next morning. What 
was her astonishment, having heard the 
disturbance of the night before, to hear 
on her arrival about nine o’clock, that 
Lord Lyttelton had died the very night he 
was supposed to have been seen. She im- 
mediately sent an express to Dartford 
with the news ; upon the receipt of which, 
Andrews, quite well, and remembering 
accurately all that had passed, swooned 
away. He could not understand it, but 
it had a most serious effect upon him; 
so that, to use his own expression, he 
was not his own man again for three 
years. 

‘*Such is this celebrated story, stript 
of its ornaments and exaggerations; and 
for one, I own, if not convinced that this 
was a real message from Heaven, which 
certainly Iam not, I at least think the 
hand of Providence was seen in it; work. 
ing upon the imagination, if you please, 
and therefore suspending no law of na- 
ture (though that, after all, is but an 
ambiguous term); but still Providence, in 
a character not to be mistaken. 

* * 7 * * . 

** You will say, perhaps, that Andrews 
allows he was in a feverish sleep when 
disturbed by the appearance of his friend, 
and that such an appearance is in the 
very nature of an unhealthy dream. But 
you will observe that he was perfectly 
awake when he threw his slippers at his 
head; when he saw him retreat to the 
dressing-room; and when he got out of 
bed to follow him. But even if all this 
were merely fancy, may not Providence 
work by the instrumentality of fancy, as 
well as reality? And if the object be of 
sufficient importance, as I think I have it 
shown to be, and the event prove the 
character of the transaction, is it less Pro- 
vidence because set before the imagination 
instead of the senses ?”’ 


Another story, perhaps more interesting and certainly much less known, 
follows this, which is given from the authority and in the words of Sir 
Edward Nepean himself, who says it is the most extraordinary thing that 


ever happened to him. 


‘* He went on to tell me, that one night, 
several years before, he had the most un- 
accountable wakefulness that could be 
imagined. He was in perfect health; 
had dined early and moderately; had no 
care, nothing to brood over, and was per- 
fectly self-possessed. Still he could not 
sleep, and from eleven till two in the 
morning had never closed an eye. It 


was summer, and twilight was far ad- 
vanced ; and to dissipate the ennui of his 
wakefulness, he resolved to rise and 
breathe the morning air in the park. 
There he saw nothing but sleepy senti- 
nels, whom he rather envied. He passed 
the Home Office several times, and at 
last, without any particular object, re- 
solved to let himself in with his pass key. 
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The book of entries of the day before lay 
open upon the table, and in sheer list- 
lessness, he began to read. The first 
thing appalled him—‘ A reprieve to be 
sent to York for the coiners ordered for 
execution the next day.* It struck him 
that he had had no return to his order 
to send the reprieve ; and he searched the 
minutes, but could not find it. In alarm 
he went to the house of the chief clerk, 
who lived in Downing Street; knocked 
him up (it was then long past three), and 
asked him if he knew anything of the 
reprieve being sent. In greater alarm, 
the chief clerk could not remember. 
‘You are scarcely awake,’ said Sir Evan ; 
‘collect yourself; it must have been 
sent.’ 

‘¢ The chief clerk said he did now re- 
collect he had sent it to the clerk of the 
Crown, whose business it was to forward 
it to York. 

‘¢¢ Good,’ said Sir E. ‘but have you 
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his receipt and certificate that it is 
gone?’ 

see No ! , 

‘¢¢'Then come with me to his house ; 
we must find him, it is so early.’ It 
was now four, and the clerk of the 
Crown lived in Chancery Lane. There 
was no hackney coach, and they almost 
ran. The clerk of the crown had a coun- 
try house, and meaning to have a long 
holiday, he was at that moment stepping 
into his gig to go to his villa. Asto- 
nished at the visit of the Under-Secre- 
tary at such an hour, he was still more so 
at his business. 

‘** My God!’ cried the clerk of the 
crown, ‘ the reprieve is locked up in my 
desk.’ It was brought; Sir Evan sent 
to the post office for the trustiest and 
fleetest express; and the reprieve reached 
York the next morning, at the moment 
the unhappy people were ascending the 
cart.’’ 


It cannot be denied that this story is one which it is difficult to unravel 
according to the common coincidences and natural relation of things; and 
it is not to be forgotten that the account of it comes with none of the 
vagueness of common report, or with the little alterations, additions, or 
changes that are perhaps insensibly made by narrators ; but it has the au- 


thenticity of the chief agent himself. 


We now turn from the marvellous 


impressions made on the waking mind, to an account of a dream which as ~ 
to the fact, and its important consequences, defies criticism, since it was 
not but known from hearsay, but the truth of all its parts has been ex- 


amined by the author. 


‘“‘It happened some thirty or more 
years ago, when in my young days I used 
to attend as a grand juryman at Lan- 
caster. There had been a sad murder 
committed upon a young person of the 
name of Horrocks, which, from his being 
very amiable, created more than ordinary 
interest and curiosity. He was found 
robbed, and his head beaten in with blud- 
geons, near the gate of a field belonging 
toa farmer of good repute, who was in 
the midst of his harvest. It was by no 
means late, being in fact a clear autumnal 
evening ; which increased the sense of 
danger, as well as indignation, of the 
neighbourhood. Strict, long, and inces- 
sant search was made for the murderers ; 
great rewards offered, without success ; 
yet the interest and the search continued 
for months. 

‘* Horrocks had a very particular friend, 
a weaver, and a Methodist like himself. 
The grief, as well as eagerness of this 
man to discover the murderer, seemed 
interminable; he brooded over it morn- 
ing, noon, and night; but six months 
elapsed, and no discovery took place. 

“At length one night he waked in 
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great agitation, and told his wife that 
God had revealed to him in a dream, that 
Samuel Longwith, of Bolton, was the 
murderer of Horrocks. This Longwith, 
be it observed, was a man with whom he 
had no acquaintance, whom he had scarce- 
ly ever seen, and who lived twenty miles 
off. 
‘‘ The wife, thinking this the mere 
wandering of a mind absorbed with one 
melancholy idea, begged him to be com- 
posed, and not indulge fancies so inju- 
rious to another. He listened to her, 
and fell again asleep, but again waked 
with greater horror, saying he had had 
the same dream, and was now so sure he 
was right, that he resolved to set out in- 
stantly for Bolton, and apply for a war- 
rant against Longwith. He did so, and 
offered his deposition to a magistrate, 
who very properly refused it for want of 
proof. 

‘* The weaver retired in mortification, 
but passing through the market, met 
Longwith, whom he immediately desired 
to go to a public house with him, for he 
had something particular to communi- 
cate. There, locking the door he at 
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once told him his errand. Longwith was 
seized with all the disorder of guilt— 
faintly denied the accusation—and in his 
confusion said he was innocent, FOR HE 
did not strike the blow. ‘ Then you 
know who did,’ replied the weaver; and 
returning to the magistrate with this con- 
versation, a warrant was granted, and the 
man was taken up and examined. For 
near three days he denied, but with pre- 
varication enough to prevent his dis- 
charge. At length, after many hours 
spent in prayer, he desired to make con- 
fession. He then stated that he had been 
seduced by three persons to join them on 
a robbing expedition—that they took the 
road to Lancaster, where meeting Hor- 
rocks, who made resistance, his compa- 
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“‘ This confession came out before the 
Grand Jury, and, upon it, Longwith was 
brought to trial. The dream, and every 
thing deemed supernatural, was of course 
not recorded, and indeed not offered in 
evidence; but the accuser, the wife, and 
the magistrate who committed the pri- 
soners, all bore testimony to the truth of 
the preliminaries I have narrated. I was 
at the trial, and the man, who was dog- 
gedly silent after being found guilty, again 
confessed his guilt just before his exe- 
cution; to the no small satisfaction of 
the Judge (Rooke) ; who had no doubts, 
but many fears, arising from the pau- 
city of the evidence, and the peculiar na- 
ture of the facts which led to the disco- 
very.”’ 


nions, not himself, beat him with blud- 
geons till he died. 

We think that all that can be said against this interesting history, of a 
real fact being discovered, and a hideous crime revealed, by a singular sug- 
gestion of the mind of a person almost a stranger to the criminal, is—that 
it is an insulated case, and that in the multitudinous combinations of the 
active fancy, one might be a fortunate hit ; and this argument may be held 
good in the case of dreams ; which could not come with the same conviction 
to the mind “as a real apparition”’ like that of Lord Lyttelton, supposing it real, 
and not the creation of a feverish sleep, as Mr. Andrews's might be. Now 
this case, our author has reserved for his last ;—it is one of great interest, 


and is narrated with such perspicuity and force, as to keep the curiosity of 
the reader on its utmost stretch ; indeed it is well worthy of Sir Walter 
Scott himself. The scene is laid in Derbyshire at the house of a Mr. 
Offiey, but the story is far too long for the narrow margin of our volume, 
and we must refer to the delightful work in which it appears, filling nearly 


an hundred of its pages. On this subject the author has reserved his 
opinion till towards the end of the volume, when he discusses it at length 
in a letter to a friend. He sets out with declaring that miracles such as 
those recorded in Scripture, and which are alterations and suspensions of 
the ordinary laws of nature, no longer exist: that they were exhibited for 
a peculiar purpose to a peculiar people living under God’s immediate go- 
vernment, that they are insulated both as to fact and doctrine, and cannot 
enter into the theory of Universal Providence. The Jewish dispensation 
is at an end. Miracles are over. The earth will no longer open her 
mouth and swallow up rebels to any laws human or divine. We.live under 
another polity, and the ways of God to man are altered from what they 
were in the times of Moses and the Judges. But at the same time ‘ not the 
less (says our author) do we reverence and believe the sublime authority 
which says that not a sparrow falls to the ground without the Father.’ He 
therefore blames Sherlock and other divines for confining their theories 
and examples to the Old Testament and Jewish history, and from these 
authorities alone legislating for the rest of the world ; and he says, “ There 
is no regular detailed essay meeting and grappling with the cogent objec- 
tions drawn from the incompatibility of a ruling power that foresees, and 
therefore (as it is affirmed) predestines, every thing, and the position that the 
will of man is free.” 

Now this assertion is not exactly true ; because both Clarke and Reid 
have endeayoured to show, that there is no inconsistency between the 
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Divine Prescience and the freedom of human actions: and, indeed, long 
before, Saint Augustine came to the conclusion, at once philosophical and 
pious, “that we are not reduced to the necessity, either by admitting the 
prescience of God to deny the freedom of the human will, or by admitting 
the freedom of the will to hazard the impious assertion that the prescience 
of God does not extend to all future contingencies ; but, on the contrary, 
we are disposed to embrace both doctrines, and, with sincerity, to bear 
testimony to their truth; the one, that our faith may be sound—the 
other, that our lives may be good.’ However, our author considers that 
Abraham Tucker, alias Edward Search, Esq. has wrestled manfully with 
the subject, and that his performance is so clear, simple, and convincing, 
that if it had been shorter and more methodical, it would have rendered 
any further attempt unnecessary. We cannot, however, pass over the 
opinion that is given of Tucker's works, and their value to the metaphy- 
sician, for their depth of thought, satisfactory conclusions, and power 
of illustration, without expressing some modest doubts on the propriety of 
this high eulogy. We have read the whole of Tucker's works, including even 
the scarcest, with attention, improvement, and delight. We think him a 
most able, as well as fascinating, writer: we think his moral disquisitions 
are ingenious and profound; his fancy, though quaint to the extreme 
limit of propriety, playful and amusing: and his style of illustration 
was the model on which Paley formed his: but we cannot find any firm 
ground for denying Dugald Stewart's character of him, as ‘‘ an ingenious 
and well-meaning, but fanciful and superficial writer.’ However that 


may be, the solution borrowed from Tucker's reasoning would be this :— 
That an apparition does not necessarily imply reality (thus removing Mr. 
Coleridge's objection), but only an appearance, which being the offspring 


of fancy, brought about by second causes, and those second causes always 
foreseen, permitted, and approved by Providence at the creation of the 
World, all the object of such an appearance may be answered, and yet 
no law of Nature be suspended. No divines have satisfactorily distin- 
guished (says the author) between an interposing Providence, and one that 
has silently and quietly provided for all events from the beginning of time ; 
yet this is in fact the true question. God knew the proportions of all 
things he caused ; their relations between, their effects upon one another, 
and the train of consequences eternally flowing through all time, that would 
follow from these effects from their first creation to the present moment, 
and all moments beyond it. These effects and relations thus generating 
one another, and influencing the actions of men without any visible inter- 
Jerence of the original and First Cause, may be justly styled, as we do 
style them, second causes. Jn other words the author supports the argu- 
ment, not of a Providence now interposing in the affairs of the World, but 
of one who originally disposed them, so as to work out his will through 
the concatenation of second causes, yet leaving free the willof man. The 
author has given many agreeable and well-selected illustrations of this 
doctrine—one of which we select, as it is brief, and will make the line of 
argument at once clear: 


‘‘ Take, for example, the Gunpowder 
Plot. There God foresaw that the Catho- 
lics, by virtue of their free agency, would 
lay a plot to blow up the Parliament. 
Under the scheme he had formed for hu- 
man action, he would not, or could not 
teke away this free agency, but allowed 


it to proceed: being, however, equally 
resolved that the plot should not succeed, 
he designed to defeat it: and, we have 
already agreed that, to defeat intention, 
is not to fetter free will. Now, there 
were various ways in which this might 
be done when the decree went forth at 
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the beginning of time. Second causes 
might have prevented the plot going so 
far as it did, or prevented it from being 
planned ; but his foreknowledge pointed 
out another resource in the compunction, 
or private friendship, and gratitude to- 
wards Lord Mounteagle, which prompted 
the letter which occasioned the discovery 
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of the conspiracy. You will observe, 
that there was no interference with free 
will, no forced event—not a dream in- 
fused for the purpose into any one’s mind, 
but all arose from the ‘regard of one of 
the conspirators for a friend whom he 
wished to save.’’ 


Again, speaking of the well-known story of Simonides : 


‘* He was saved by the fiat, indeed, of 
Providence, but conceived and ordained 
at the beginning of Time, operating through 
an immense train of second causes, one 
begetting another, till the end was accom- 
plished; and not by an insulated inter- 
vention resolved upon and adopted pro 
ve natd. Take another instance : Chartres 
(‘ for Chartres head reserve the hanging 
wall’) was to be killed by the fall of a wall. 
That ruin could only fall at a given 
moment through a chain of the laws of phy- 
sics. Here was the second cause of the fall; 
and, of course, it might be traced to that 
Jirst act of the Creator, whatever it it was, 


from which all flowed. Then Chartres was 
to come under the ruin precisely when he 
did. Now, what brought him there ?—we 
will say any fortuitous motive?—fortuitous 
to us in the end, but not fortuitous to the 
Creator; because all the second causes 
which brow;ht him there, were foreseen, 
one after the other, as they flowed in suc- 
cession from the first cause which set the 
rest in motion, and was itself set in mo- 
tion by God.’’—‘‘Hence, without any med- 
dling with the laws of nature, or the free 
will of Man—without miracle or sudden 
interposition, Providence may have willed 
and provided for the death of Chartres.’’ 


Thus it is that our author holds there is very little difficulty in 


reconciling the foreknowledge of the Almighty with the free will of Man. 
** The accomplishment of many of the Prophecies,” he says, “are at once 
decisive of this, so as I think to relieve us from all difficulty about the 
matter.’’ The author, however, allows the following modification of his 


theory: 

‘* But (answered Campbell) unless 
Heaven had forced these second causes, 
which you allow yourself would have been 
miracles, it could not be sure of their pro- 
ducing the effect intended, and they might 
have produced a contrary effect. How in 


ned.’ ‘The supposition is stupendous. 
Nothing less than that the free will of Man 
might force the Almighty to alter a plan.’ 
‘To be consistent, I must go all that 
length,’ said St. Laurence; ‘ and all that 
we can say is, that in choosing to create 


that case?’ ‘ In that case,as I have al- 
ready held,’ said St. Lawrence, ‘a different 
course of events would have been plan- 

We really and soberly think, that the reasoning of this last passage 
might have led the author to suspect, of what we are fully persuaded, 
the truth of Dugald Stewart's observation, that this subject is placed far 
beyond the reach of our faculties. ‘To what strange and revolting specu- 
lations has the attempted solution of it led ? We read in one writer, “ that 
there may be some event, the foreknowledge of which implies an impossi- 
bility.” Again, ‘Shall we venture to affirm that it exceeds the power of 
God to permit such a train of contingent events to take place as his own 
foreknowledge shall not extend to?’—while some eminent writers have 
apprehended that there is no absurdity in supposing that the Deity may, 
for wise purposes, have chosen to open a source of contingency in the 
voluntary actions of his creatures, to which no prescience can possibly ex- 
tend. We see no advantage our author's arguments possess over those of 
a different kind: indeed, the immense and complicated extension of con- 
catenated events, acting on each other through cause and effect from the 
commencement of the Creation, and including in it the most minute event 
as well as the most important, is such as the mind cannot contemplate 
without feeling itself unequal to the comprehension. Whether the 


a being with free will, it was God’s plea- 
sure that it should be so.’ ”’ 
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arguments in favour of a Providence always watching and directing, and 
occasionally interfering in the affairs of men, be more acceptable to our 
feelings, and more readily received by our understanding ; whether it may 
be thought less remote from our common opinions—more supported by 
anologies drawn from the Creator’s constant regulation of the order of the 
material universe, as supposed by the most philosophic minds, from a more 
intimate knowledge of the higher principles of its structure, and its laws ; 
whether some very subtle disquisitions on the nature of this free will, some 
modifications, and some proposed divisions of its powers and acts, may have 
tended to lesssen the weight of the difficulties of this high and abstruse 
subject, we will not venture to say: but when we view at last the termi- 
nation of the arguments of many ingenious and many powerful minds ; 
when we find, after most refined speculations, and the finest analogies— 
after the most logical and accurate estimation of the meaning of the terms 
used in the disquisition, and after guarding their arguments with the most 
philosophical precision, they seem at length to doubt whether the very 
terms employed to express the Divine attributes are not ignorantly and 
erroneously applied ; and whether the word foreknowledge can be at all 
applied to a Being who is said to exist in Eternity (thus using a term belong- 
ing to time to express that which exists out of time), and, consequently, as 
there can be no future nor past, whether God does not see everything that 
ever will be, as present, by intuition, being the great I AM ;—when thus 
we see men flying from what they virtually acknowledge is above their 
capability of comprehending, to take shelter under a new hypothesis even 
more remote from their apprehension (for what is Eternity but a word of 
the meaning of which we can have no comprehension ?) ; then may we not 
justly unite with our great Poet in saying,— 
—— They reasoned high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate,— 


Fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 


As for our ingenious and speculative author, when he professes that he 
sees no difficulty in reconciling God's foreknowledge with Man’s free will, 
we should think that he means, that he finds it not difficult to form his hypo- 
thesis: but we do not see that he has advanced a step beyond those who ac- 
knowledge that the foreknowledge of actions may exist without any forcible 
effect upon them. ‘This disposition of the Creator, for which he argues, 
going along with Man's free-agency, is incomprehensible by us : we believe 
it, as we believe other things, and apply the words to the nature of God, 
which we know must be true, because their not being true would involve 
an absurdity, yet must let the Truth remain as a mystery—at present 
inexplicable to us. We know that the terms Free Willand Foreknowledge 
are not terms contradictory of each other ; therefore they both may exist, 
which they could not if they involved a contradiction ; we can put no limits 
to God's knowledge ; our conscience tells us that we are free agents ; 
and further than this the knowledge of Man does not extend. We may 
conjecture ; we may argue ; we may frame hypotheses , we may make use 
of learned terms; we may divide, and subdivide ;—but this will not 
increase our real knowledge, or enable us to penetrate into subjects placed 
as remote from the apprehension of our mental faculties as the Heaven of 

leavens, the residence of the Deity, is placed beyond the ken of our 
visual organs. On every gate that closes the different vistas of human 
knowledge is written, in characters intelligible to our reason and approved 
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by our feelings, oli altum sapere. Though we acknowledge that the 
foreknowledge of God does not fetter nor confine the free will of Man, 
and does not, as it were, draw the event after it, yet it certainly supposes 
that event to be certain or necessary : the difficulty therefore is, that the 
event is under two separate masters, acting, apparently, independently of 
each other, and each with unlimited power. Our author's favourite solu- 
tion of this abstruse speculation seems to lead towards a kind of universal 
fatalism ; or, at least, to be inconsistent with the prescribed duty of 
prayer, which is surely formed on the supposition that God listens to the 
supplicatory petitions of his creatures ; for we cannot agree with those 
who represent prayer as intended to be merely an opiate or medicine to 
the troubled and afflicted mind: but if it is said that the prayers them- 
selves were also fore-ordained, and events adjusted afresh to these, then 
it presumes that God foresaw that which did not happen, but which would 
have happened had it not been arrested and changed by prayer; or in 
other words, he foresaw what did not take place: but then to suppose that 
the Deity prevents what he foresees by his prescience, is a contradiction ; 
and that to know that a contingent event which he does not permit, would 
happen if permitted, cannot be called prescience, but is what the schoolmen 
designate by the term scientia media. If an action is foreseen, it shall 
happen ; if it is prevented, of course, it will not happen; and therefore 
could not be foreseen. But perhaps it may be said that the term, a contin- 
gent event, is used relating to human knowledge ; that an event contingent 
to us, may be certain to God, as a thing invisible to one person may be 
visible to another ; yet this seems to be but another way of expressing 
our ideas of the difference between God’s foreknowledge, or knowledge of 
the future, and our more limited knowledge of the present and the past. 
It has also been said, that the equivocal employment of the term necessily 
has caused a perplexity in the argument; and that here it relates to 
knowledge alone, and not to power, and means that of which there is no 
moral doubt existing ; or, in other words, which we are assured cannot but 
be. This argument is drawn from the Deity’s knowledge of the nature and 
disposition, and consequently of the motives of Man (just as we might 
say of an acquaintance—We know him well enough to be assured that he 
will act only so and so) ; but it seems hardly to meet or embrace the large 
circle in which the human will is, as it were, constantly moving to and fro. 

But we really must break off—when we consider that the words them- 
selves on which this controversy turns are so ambiguous and equivocal as 
to admit of many different meanings ; such as will, volition, necessity, 
possible, impossible, continyent, certain, can, must, may, as pointed out first 
by Tucker,* and after him by D. Stewart, and later writers ;—we see, as 
an ingenious author expresses it, the disputants all bewildered in a maze of 
fruitless logomachy. We therefore put our hand upon our lips, and 
musing on the unfathomable mysteries of God’s moral government t+ of the 





* See ‘Fate, Free Will, and Foreknowledge ; a fragment, by Edward Search, Esq.’ 
1763, cap. xxvi. and cap. xxx. &c. And see also Reid on the ‘ Powers of the Human 
Mind,’ v. 3. p. 343. &c. 

tT Dr. Reid says, ‘‘ That as God sometimes, as in miracles, acts contrary to the laws 
of Nature, so, perhaps, he often acts without regard to them, in the ordinary course 
of his providence.’”? And again: ‘‘ We know not but that in the ordinary course of 
God’s providence, there may be particular acts of his administration that do not 
come under any general law of Nature, without speaking of miraculous events." 
He also says, ‘‘The prescience of the Deity must be different, not only in degree, 
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World, we humbly hope that we may make our will obedient to his 
decrees,— 

As once he did, till disproportion’d Sin 

Jarr’d against Nature’s chime, and, with harsh din, 

Broke the fair music that all creatures made 

To their great Lord, whose love their motive sway’d 

In perfect diapason, whilst they stood 

Tn first obedience, and their state of good. 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from Vol. VIII. p. 14.) 


April 9.—Dined at Mr. Jackaman’s. Mr. Jermyn there, and a colege 
of lawyers. Mr. Jermyn engaged in a history of Suffolk; had much an- 
tiquarian lore. The Tollemache's are the oldest family in Suffolk ; then 
the Rouse’s (Rufus) ; then the Bedingfeld’s and Jerningham's,—Rush- 
brook Hall reverting again to the Rushbrook family. 

April 16.—Read Marivaux's Paysan Parvenu, and, though not new to 
me, was insensibly drawn along to peruse it to a very late hour. Though 
perfectly free from all grossness, its spirit is unquestionably licentious, 
and, I fear, in spite of Burke, that it is the more mischievous on this 
very account. ‘The painting in particular passages is exquisite,—is inimi- 
table; but still it is painting, and not like Le Sage’s novels, the mirror 
to nature. Nor is it so much the subject that delights, as the incompara- 
ble skill evinced in the exhibition, furnishing a pleasure to the taste of 
a still higher order. The portrait which it presents of French gallantry 
is truly characteristic. Our own manners in the intercourse of the sexes, 
somehow furnish no such themes, even if we had a Marivaux* to seize, or 
to describe them. 

April 26.—Finished the first volume of Johnson's Debates. The par- 
ticular features of the most prominent speakers are very distinguishable 
through the splendour in which Johnson has arrayed their eloquence. 
Pulteney, from his wit and fertility of fancy, must have been a most gall- 
ing antagonist to Walpole. Walpole himself is very judicious, and his 
cause is most ably supported by Neweastle, and assailed by Argyle, in the 
House of Peers. Pitt's vehemence of contention in the debate, March 10, 
1740, is thrilling, and personal acrimony is frequently most fierce against 
Walpole in both houses. 





but in kind, from any knowledge we have of futurity.”” Andso Tucker, v. vol. 5. 28. 
‘The orthodox attribute God’s knowledge of contingent human actions to his being 
present throughout all futurity, rather than to his knowledge of their causes. The 
Socinians of those days asserted that human actions were unforeseen, and contingent 
even to God himself.” p. 175. 

* See Memoirs of Mad. de Genlis, vol. ii. p. 201—2, for observations on the style 
and powers of Marivaux.—Sce also Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, vol. iii. 
p. 90, 172.—Dunlop’s History of Fiction, vol. iii. p. 260.—Ogilvie on Composition, 
1, p. 340.—Life of Fielding by Murphy, 1, p.12; and consult Barante de la Littera- 
= Francoise, p. 119, and Tableau de la Litterature par Victoire Fabre, p. 112, 114. 
—Epb. 

+ On these debates see Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, p. 94, 130, and Nichols’s Pre- 
face, (the Rise and Progress of the Gentleman’s Magazine,) p. xxxi. ‘‘ Johnson so- 
lemnly declared that the only part of his writings that gave him any compunction, 
was his account of the debates; but that at the time he wrote them, he did not think 
he was imposing on the world. The mode he said was to fix on a speaker’s name, 
then to make an argument for him, and conjure up an answer. He wrote these de- 
bates with more velocity than any other part of his writings ; often three columns of 
the Magazine within the hour. He once wrote ten pages in a single day.’’—See also 
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April 27.—Called on Pearson, who showed me a copy of the following 
extraordinary letter of Capell Lofft’s son: “ Madam (his mother-in-law is 
the person addressed), to spare Nancy the shock of what I am going to 
communicate, it will be necessary first to remove her into her own room, 
and afterwards to communicate it to her only by degrees, as if it had 
happened by accident. If the thing is not ordered in this manner, I am 
convinced, from what I know of the state of her mind and her feelings 
respecting me, having suffered so much lately from Henry’s death, and being 
in suspense about Robert's fate, not having heard from him of so long a time, 
that the shock will prove too much for her, and be the means of her death. 
Before you receive this letter, I shall have put a period to my own 
existence! Nothing but the most strong and urgent reasons concurring 
to absolute necessity could have induced me to take that step. My body 
will be found in Woodsdell’s grove. I wish what money may become due 
to me after Mr. Lofft’s death may he equally divided amongst the poor 
people of the parishes of Troston and Stanton. I have no more to add 
but to thank you for all your kindnesses to me, and to assure you of my 
esteem and well-wishes. Nancy should be supported with religious pro- 
spects, and the hopes of meeting in a better state: and it will be best to 
continue the deception, as then her peace of mind will receive no dis- 
turbance from the event. 1am, yours sincerely and affectionately, C. J. 
Lorrr. Saturday Morning, April 18, 1812. I request Mr. Lofft’s 
pardon for this step.’ On the receipt of this letter, which was left with 
a cottager, Mr. Lofft hurried with a neighbour to the spot, but found him 
lifeless ; his head shattered to pieces with a pistol which had burst ! 

April 29.—Pursued Johnson's Debates. The terms Senate for Parlia- 
ment, Assembly for House, and Emperor for King, ought to have been 
abolished in this re-publication, with the other pretexts. They have a 
vile effect on ears accustomed to Parliamentary discussions. The savage 
acrimony with which Sir Robert Walpole was at last hunted down, 
exceeds any thing I think in modern political warfare. Is it possible, as 
stated in the upper House, that the House of Commons should be in the 
habit of calling in a Justice of the Peace to legalize the administration of 
an oath ? 

May 1.—Inu the 6th volume of the Harleian Miscellany, the narrative of 
the great Council of the Jews assembled at Agede in Hungary to ascertain 
whether Christ was come, or still to be expected, is extremely curious. 
They seem to have shown a very Jaudable disposition to come to a right 
conclusion ; and no Protestant can blame their rejection of Christ in the 
shape it was proposed to them.——Pursued Johnson's Debates : In that 
of Indemnifying Evidence, May 20, 1742, Lord Bathurst very forcibly 
objects to the argument against innovation, that all the successive 
improvements in our Constitution, by which it has attained its present 
excellence, must have been innovations at the time, and could never have 
taken place, if, instead of applying to every grievance its proper remedy, 
their lordships’ progenitors had amused themselves with turning over 





Coxe’s Life of Sir R. Walpole, i. p. xxii. ‘‘ The truth is, that Johnson constantly 
received notes and heads of speeches from persons employed by Cave, and particu- 
larly from Guthrie. The Bishop of Salisbury (Douglas) recollects to have seen 
several of these notes, which Guthrie communicated to him on the very day on which 
be obtained them, which were regularly transmitted to Johnson, and formed the 
basis of his orations.’’ 


- 
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Journals and hunting for precedents, of which it is certain there must have 
been a time in which they were not to be found. It is remarkable that 
Horace Walpole,* the only time he appears in this volume, shows very 
characteristically his affected aristocratic contempt of authors ; though 
owing himself all his reputation to this character. In the long debate in 
the Lords respecting the Army, the King is attacked for his partiality to 
Hanover, particularly by Lord Sandwich,t in stronger language, and with 
more open defiance, than I should have supposed would have been endured 
in Parliamentary discussion: all modern license is comparatively mild and 
respectful. 

May 5.—Gardened in the morning ; transplanting roses and water- 
ing: first warm day. Finished Johnson’s Debates. ‘The universal 
for drunkenness which appears to have prevailed in 1743, and of 
which the horrid effects are so vividly depicted in the debate on Spirituous 
Liquors, is very remarkable. [ remember old Ryland (who might possibly 
have recollected this period) stating that he could never walk the streets 
of London, at noonday without finding many persons dead drunk on the 
pavement. The manufacture of these Debates is perhaps as strong a proof 
of the vigour, fertility, and resources of Johnson’s mind as any work he 
ever executed : so much is on every occasion so ingeniously urged on both 
sides, that some principle besides reason seems necessary to determine 
the side we should be disposed to take. Lord Chesterfield’s wit seems 
happily preserved in the last debate: his speech is by some mistake given 
to Lord Carteret. 

May 10.—Looked over the 8th volume of the Harleian Miscellany.—A 
tract, entitled “ 7’he Grand Concern of England explained,” is highly curious, 
as illustrating the manners of the times (it is dated 1673), and showing 
the strangely contracted notions then maintained on the subject of Political 
(Economy. From a violent philippic in it against the newly introduced 
stage-coaches, it appears that it cost 40s. in Summer and 45s. in Winter 
to go from London to Exeter, Chester, or York, besides a shilling a piece 
to four coachmen ; and that the journey occupied four days in the first 
case, and six in the latter. ‘The fare to Northampton, it appears, was 1 6s., 
to Bristol 25s., to Bath 20s., to Salisbury 20s., and to Reading 7s. ; lodg- 
ings for country gentlemen in Town are put at 5s. or 6s. a week ; coals 
are proposed to be reduced to 22s. a chaldron. 

May 12. Called at Frost’s, and looked over some of his drawings. He 
observes that the local colouring, form, &c. of objects is perfectly distinct 
in the shade ; but that it is impossible to give this effect in drawing, 
from the obliterating effect of the shadowing. 

May 15.—Perused the Quarterly Review, No. 13. Under Mackenzie’s 
Iceland, they deny that a mountain will not nourish more vegetation than 
its base, on the ground that it exhibits a larger surface, and that it is on 
the surface that trees and herbage grow. I believe this to be one of 
the cases where deeper reflection confirms the original opinion, which a 
shallower had exploded ; but the reason is not accurately assigned. ‘The 
true one is, that a slope furnishes a larger space for the expansion of the 
root and of the foliage, than the plain would do which forms its base ; 
and, consequently, admits of more stems and blades than could be nourished 
on that base. 





* But this was Horace Walpole, the brother of Sir Robert. Ep1r. 
+ We think that Mr. Green must have meant Lord Stanhope. Envir. 
Gent. Mac. Vot. VIII. 2H 
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May 20.—Finished The Lady of the Lake, The most beautifully re- 
splendent in imagery, touching in pathos, and interesting in fable, of any 
of Scott's poems. The diagnosis of the Knight of Snowdon and the King 
of Scotland, though, of course, fully anticipated, delighted me as much, I 
think, as on the first perusal. 

May 25.—Looked into a miscellany of poems called ‘The Union.’ War- 
ton’s Poem to Fancy strikingly evinces the bad effect of shuffling back- 
wards and forwards in point of time, instead of pursuing that natural 
succession which I have maintained, under his authority, that Milton has 
observed in his Allegro and Penseroso. 

May 29.—Sate by the river and looked into some poems in ‘The Union.’ 
The Verses on a Lady's presenting a Gentleman with a Sprig of Myrtle, 
which were given to Dr. Johnson in all editions of his works, are here 
given to Hammond—certainly erroneously; for nothing can be more 
remote than their manly energy from the puling, whining, sickening 
ditties of that effeminate songster. 

June 26.—Mr. Mitford called and spent two hours with me in pleasant 
literary chat. Dr. Parr showing off in his usual way in town, stating that 
Warburton’s fame rested on the basis of his and Johnson's praise. Mr. M. 
regarded the fable or story as a very subordinate part in the composition 
of a poem ; the mere thread on which the imagery and sentiment that 
constitute its charm are woven: but he could not solve the problem I 
. put, of the surviving delight which arises from an unexpected and pleasing 

discovery in the plot, when the first surprise is over. Discussed the 
merits of Gray’s Poetry: its great blemish, I observed, was a want of 
facility and grace, producing an irksome sensation on the reader from 
sympathy with the apparent labour which it cost the writer. He allowed 
that the imagery and sentiment were collected and congested, and not 
spontaneously flowing from a mind richly embued. It was like a tessellated 
pavement compared to a picture. Would hear of no comparison between 
the powers of Fox and Burke. Thought that the latter approached yery 
nearly to Lord Bacon, and resembled him much in mental character. 
Spoke highly of the literary honesty of Porson’s mind, as well as of his 
other great qualities. 

June 14.—Began Twining’s Notes on Aristotle's Poetics, evincing much 
sagacity, acuteness, and taste, combined with a happy vein of genuine 
humour, and a most engaging simplicity of manner. The subject of 
Criticism, he justly observes, is necessarily connected in some degree with 
that of Ethics, and unless we understand all the moral language of any 
writer, we cannot be competent judges of his Critical. Certainly not, 
when the subject of moral sentiment is regarded as the object of taste. 
He properly and judiciously remarks, that we often translate the works of 
ancient authors by words to which we annex different ideas, and then 
raise objections and difficulties from our own mistakes. He justly con- 
siders Aristotle's derivation of the pleasure we receive from imitation, 
from the pleasure of adding to our stock of knowledge by recognition, as 
partial and unsatisfactory. 

June 15.—Began D. Stuart's Life of Robertson. He remarks that he 
had little curiosity himself respecting the innocence or guilt of Mary ; 
because, whatever judgment we may form on the subject, it leads to no 
general conclusion concerning human affairs, nor throws any new light on 
human character. This strongly marks the man. By aspiring at im- 
maculate perfection, Stuart fails in facility, grace, and, above all, in that 
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enchanting vivacity which sheds an interest and charm on every theme> 
and is absolutely indispensable to the agreement of biographical memoirs 
Hume’s playfulness of manner contrasts sweetly with the stateliness and 
pomp of Robertson’s. 

June 17.—Led by the high praises bestowed on his style, looked into 
Robertson's Charles the Fifth. The third sentence of his preface :—“ Even 
minute and remote events are objects of a curiosity, which being natural 
to the mind, the gratification of it is attended with pleasure,” is a striking 
example of that artificial manner, which, like a falsetto in music, always 
leaves the mind dissatisfied with the result, How infinitely preferable is 
the , aaa which the occasion instantly suggests to a cultivated 
mind ? 





JOURNAL OF ROBERT BARGRAVE, IN TURKEY. 
(Continued from p. 24.) 


[The last portion of the Journal having 
been broken off abruptly, it is necessary 
to repeat a few sentences. ] 
gudly, Ler me recollect (so far as I was 

awitness, or concern’d therein, and was 

inform’d from those I strongly credit) y® 
story of St Henry Hide, who was after- 
wards put to death in London. Through 
his friends’ assistance, and his own well 
fram’d pretences, hee procured a letter 
from his Maj¥ Charles y* 2"¢ to my L4 

Ambassad* St Thomas Bendish, oblieg- 

ingly desiring St Tho* to restore St Henry 

Hide to his former possessions in the 

Morea, and to make him once more Con- 

sul for oF nation there; but not men- 

tioning in the least any further com’ands 
or intent yt S* Henry Hide should be 

Ambassad' in St Thomas’s place, nay, ac- 

knowledging St Thomas in his Maj‘y* 

superscription to be Ambassad', and con- 

’ firming it by his co’mands to him, that he 

should make St Hen. Hide Consull of the 

Morea, alias deputy there under him. 

This letter being delivered to St Thomas, 

all ready courses were taken for the ful- 

filling his Majy* com’ands, but, about the 
time appointed for audience hereabout 

with the vizier, his lds? was advertized y* 

S' Henry Hide had intent to betray him 

in making farther pretences to y° embassy, 

saying, that he had a letter from his Majy 
to the same purpose, and having acknow- 
ledg’d his letter to make him Consul, he 
must of consequence submit to y® same 
authority in his other letter to renew his 
embassy; thus he would make his Majy 

a party in his treachery: hereupon his 

P invited St Henry to a noble enter- 
tainment, and then took occasion before 
witness, to charge him upon his hon’, 
loyalty, and all strong engagements, to say 
if he had any real comiss", other than what 
he had shew’d him, by all which he affirm’d 
he had no higher commiss" nor intention. 


After this, upon some further information’ 
his Lds? sent Mr. Donington with a lette™ 
to him, who, in his answer, gave, under his 
hand, his repeated denyal; but all this 
while hee played his game y* more close- 
ly, and when he judg’d his foundation 
strong enough, he then proclaimed him- 
self his Maj’* Ambassador, and wee had 
certain information, even from those great 
rebells, who then undertook y® greatest 
villainies, and were to perform this ex- 
ploit, yt he had made a contract with 
them on their parts to instal] him Ambas- 
sad’, and to give into his power y® mer- 
chants’ persons and estates, and on his 
part to give them thereout the sum of P. 
70,000, making about £75,000 English, 
for their so doing. Hereupon the merch", 
knowing the power these rebells then 
had, how boundless were their consciences, 
and, cons@quently, in wt danger their es- 
tates and persons were, they made a coun- 
ter contract with the very same rebels, 
giving them a persuasive present in ready 
money : and thus grew y® conflict strange- 
ly high, in so much y* wherever o* parties 
met they were even at daggers drawing. 
But in the hight of all, to satisfy and clear 
myself in the whole matter, that I might 
have a thorough information touching Sir 
Henry, inviting his brother Dr. James 
Hide on purpose to a collation, .but he 
refusing it from me, for fear perhaps of 
being poisoned, I threw myself upon him 
in proof of my fair intentions, and went 
with him to a supper, amongst a whole 
knot of St Henry’s party, where expressing 
the good esteem I had of Dr. Hide, from 
some former knowlege I had of him in 
Oxford, I assured him y‘ ifhe could satis- 
fy me his brother had real commiss" from 
his Maj’ to be Ambassad", I would not 
only submit to him, but would pro~ 
cure that my master Mr. Modeford, who 
was chiefly able to overthrow him, should 
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desist from moving against him; but he 
eould only witness, that his brother said so, 
and y‘ he had indeed been with the King, 
and these sure were too weak arguments 
to draw any but disgusted persons from 
their obedience to S* Tho* Bendish, whom 
wee all knew to have commission from 
the King deceased, to have been a prisoner 
in the Tower in testimony of his loyalty, 
to be still cordially affected to his Maj’ 
succeeding, and to be a person of much 
hon’, true worth, and spotless reputation ; 
whereas St Henry Hide, however he de- 
served it, had a fame sadly foul in matters 
of greatest moment, viz. of having poi- 
sened divers merch'* under him in the 
Morea, and made use of their estates : too 
true it is they died near at the same time ; 
and being dead, he seized what was left in 
their hands, and gave a sad ace‘ to those 
that own’d it; besides, I had kept divers 
years in my own hands these very writ- 
ings by w* he had legally past over the 
estate he had in the Morea (which he had 
not made the grounds of his address to his 
Maj’, and was the foundation of his com- 
miss") unto one Mr. Gatewood, who liv’d 
and dyed in the possession thereof. Many 
violent courses were taken on either part, 
each buying their inconstant victories at 
dear rates ; yet to such a ripeness did Sir 
Henry once bring his affairs, yt he was in 
audience with the Vizier to be rec’d Ambas- 
sad", when my Mr’ with some other merch** 
boldly running in, confronted him in p’son, 
and vilified him openly to y® Vizier in the 
Turkish language, so that he was dis- 
mist with disgrace, and soon after sent 
a prison to Smirna by ye Vizier’s special 
comand. Arrived at Smirna, he was not 
betray’d by an English (as is reported), but 
fairly got aboard a French vessell on de- 
parture for France, where he might have 
saved his life, set down in quiet, or else 
return’d with better cards for his pre- 
tended embassy ; but having done, as it 
too plainly appears, more than he could 
answer to his Maj’, he let this vessell 
depart, and shipt himself into a second, 
nay, that likewise went to France, 
and he shipt on a 3", and now 
made a new pretence to be Consull of 
Greece (because Morea properly carries 
that name), and therefore chief for the 
English in Constantinople, because on the 
same continent; and now his own partie 
being already deep in distresse, and having 
small hopes to obtain their ends by other 
means, engaged yet further, and by the 
French assistance procured a com’and to 
fetch him ‘back to Constantinople; by 
virtue whereof he was returning in great 
state, but ere he got half way the merch’ 
obtained a fresh com’and, and sent it 
down, with a troop of Turks, to seize on 
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S Henry Hide; and since no other means 
could serve to thwart his dangerous at- 
tempts, w’*® could have no effect but to 
expose the merch persons and estates a 
prey to the Turks, they put him on board 
an English ship, in w’* hee was carried 
for England, and there had his reward, 
w J] think indeed he deserved, but from 
other hands than those who condemned 
him. 

Scarce was S? Henry Hide secured on 
board at Smirna, but his party, now despe- 
rate and laying all at stake, procured a 
com’and, backt with the authority of all 
the then flourishing rebells, to make the 
English surrender him, or otherwise to 
seize upon them, and bring them all up 
to Constantinople, with the extremity 
of rigor and severity ; and these thunder- 
ing com’ands were accompanied with a 
peculiar one, for the seizing my master in 
Constantinople, and putting him privately 
to death, as we were informed by the 
very same persons who came to actit. But 
these com’ands had no other success than 
as follows:—On Wednesday Augt 28, 
1650, Shaban Chiaous, Mustapha Chaous, 
Shaban’s 2 sons, young Chaous, and 2 
Janisaries, came into my master’s house, 
wee being at dinner; one Mr. Rogers 
Middleton espying them, and knowing 
these sort of cattle seldom come for good, 
leapt in where wee were and shut y* door ; 
they knoct and demanded M* Modyford ; 
I offered to answer their business, but they 
still requested M* Modyford in person; 
hereupon I directed my master a private 
way to escape over a street of houses into 
the house of his friend a French merch‘, 
whence hearing of his safety there, I went 
out to all the Chiaousies and demanded 
to see their authority; hereupon Shaban 
Chiaous produced a bejudee (or com’and) 
to bring my master before the Divan, 
about a forg’d pretence upon him, but I 
soon sifted from them y‘ their errand was 
of other consequence. In this interim 
came M* Jonathan Daws to give us a visit, 
to whom I having related what had past, 
he thought good to retreat. When going 
out of of doors, Sheban seizes on him, 
and sends him with one of his sons to y* 
Vizier’s house. Now it grew suspicious 
y' I must likewise follow, but doubting 
my m'* security, and y' if I likewise made 
my escape, o* timerous Greek serv might 
haply betray him, I resolved to see the 
utmost, and near the evening, when they 
had tryed as well with threat’nings as per- 
swasion, yet found no hopes of getting my 
Mr’, Shaban with his whole train seize 
upon me, and rudely drive and hurry me 
thro’ the streets and over the river to y° 
Vizier’s Keyah’s stansions, where I was 
deny’d to see the Vizier’s face, but examin- 
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ed by his Keyah (Major Domo) of some 
impertinencies. I was thrust into a private 
hole, where I found my friend M* Daws 
fast in the stocks, under the jailor’s bed, 
where he could not so much as sit upright, 
but lay on his back upon broken bricks 
and stones, worried by a miriade of fleas, 
the place scarce having been swept since 
the palace was built, close by the com’on 
jakes in the court there, where usually 
great offenders were secured before exe- 
cution, and here was I laid to accompany 
my friends, with whom I past thro’ many 
ensuing troubles. None of o* friends yet 
knew where or in what condition wee 
were, and these allowed us neither meat 
nor wine, nor was any acquaintance ad- 
mitted to us, nor wee permitted to write 
o* condition to o® friends; having thus 
spent the torture of some hours, an honest 
Janizarie (by the encouragement of some 
remembrance) procured of the jailor to 
let us privately out of the stocks, and y* 
wee might spend y® night in his little 
hovell, which being but indeed convenient 
for one person, y® jailor would crowd yet 
in for a room, whose proffers of kindness 
were such to me as were unfit to discourse, 
and horrid to remember. My Mast* in 
the interim escaped (as I think) in a 
woman’s habit to the Ambassad"™ house, 
where he took some weeks sanctuary ; wee 
the next day being d’d toa guard of Jani- 
saries, were secretly conveyed to the palace 
of Pictosh Aga, General of the army, and 
chief of the rebells, where having long 
waited and earnestly solicited to see the 
Aga himself, we were at last inform’d by 
a Mumgee, who was one appointed to 
earry y® great comand for St Hen. Hides 
redelivery, yt wee must see no Aga’s, but 
be carried away directly for Smirna to be 
pledges and prisoners till St Henry and 
his companion prisoners were restor’d. 
The next day y® chaouses being prepared 
for of journey, taking us with them, 
asked me if I had moneys to bear of 
charges on the way. I answered, of 
suff’rings were enough, without making 
them greater by paying for them. The 
chief Chaous replied, swearing, ‘ Dogs, you 
shall run on foot, and we will beat you 
before us.’ And now to the sea-side wee 
go (none of o* friends yet knowing what 
was become of us), where wee found one 
Mr Stephens, an English gent. whose face 
I had never yet seen, a French gent., and 
a Janizarie attending them, all sent from 
their master, the French Ambassad', to 
see his good commands executed, in such 
base ignoble usage as he had appointed 
for us—all which Stephens immediately 
told us to be as follows :—‘ To be chain’d 
forthwith to the bottom of the boat; 
to lye in chains every night, and to have 
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o* leggs chain’d under y* horses’ bellies 
all the way to Smirna, there to be d’d to 
y® French Consull, and kept in chains till 
St Henry Hide should be restored; but 
in case he were gon, then wee were to be 
sent into France, to be dealt with (if the 
Ambassad" interest could prevail so farr) 
in the same manner S‘ Hen. Hide should 
bein England. This these French X’tans 
were so Turkish to propound, but the 
Turks so X’tan not to execute ; for know- 
ing now our doom, I betook myself to 
open arguments with the Turks, shewing 
how unjustly wee were used, and dis- 
cours’d so much to them touching o dif- 
ferences as that (thro’ God’s help) they 
grew sensible of o injuries, and promis’d 
as much favor as they could with safety 
shew us, insomuch y' first wee avoided 
their chains in the boat, and notwith- 
standing their importunities, day and 
night, with the Chaouses, yet wee insulted 
over them, and rid free of chains even to 
Smirna ; only to dissemble some hardship 
towards us, they gave us the worst ac- 
coutred horses, and made me sometimes 
(on my own desire) hold their horses for 
them, and take care of their shoes. Mr 
Dawes was indeed desperately ill with the 
heat and hard riding, but I accommodated 
him with all the service I could do him, 
and changing my bad horse for his worse, 
rid on chearfully, with my halter and bell 
fastened to it, lest I should stray and be 
lost. Arriving at Smirna, wee were car- 
ried at our own request, not to the French 
Consull, but to their own quarters, where 
now the scene began indeed to change. 
The Chaouses going with their great com- 
mands on board y* English ships, whither 
o* Consull and all o* merch's were fled for 
security, found, it seems, but rough en- 
tertainment, and were flatly deny’d, either 
St Henry Hide, or y® English merch** his 
fellow prisoners, at w** being enraged, 
they thundered out the foulest terms and 
menaces imaginable to o* Consull, which 
he return’d with telling them, they were 
priviledg’d on shoar, but not there, an- 
grily vowing, y‘' if they stopt not their 
foul mouths, he would have y™ thrown 
into the sea to cool them there ; hereupon 
they gladly leapt into their boat, and in 
their fury hastened to revenge themselves 
on us ashore, where summoning together 
y°® Caddes Serdari, Naip, Isar-Agasi, and 
all the chief of the town, they repaired 
to the Custom-house, which stands over 
the sea in plain view of all ot ships; and 
hither came a multitude of gazers to see 
the sequel—we all this while did penance 
in a heavy p* of chains. But the Bench 
being set, the malefact™* must appear, and 
I was hurried away to answer for us both ; 
which the Chaous Aga taking all his base 
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revenge on me, and tumbling out a hun- 
dred ‘dogs and Infidells,’? commanded me 
to write forthwith to y® Consull to y* 
effect: That he must not delude himself, 
but give back S' Henry Hide, who was 
not yet departed; which if he did not, o* 
Ambassad* would be imprisoned at Con- 
ste, the merch** all be hang’d and their 
estates confiscate:’ and all this in such 
terms, as the Consull might give credit 
to: else swearing, in the highest of rage, 
y' I should be hang’d immediately, even 
there in view of all my friends on ship- 
board. I answered, y* ‘I had better be 
hang’d for being true to my friends, than 
a traitor to them; nor would I write so 
false a thing.’ But being better advised, 
they let me live, and only sent for Mr 
Dawes, and conducted us both to the.Cad- 
dee (or Town Judge) his house, where being 
come, wee found the French Consull and 
his nation awaiting us; and having past 
some ceremonies, in order to o° being de- 
livered into his hands, wee were convey’d 
to his house in state, with a guard about 
us, when o* officious attendants (incon- 
tinently) gave us the welcome of iron 
chains, fastened from one to the other; 
their courtesie afforded me a second pair, 
lest one leg should run away from the 
other; but these shacles they took off 
from me and put on Mr’ Daws, as their 
humours serv’d y™. Here wee staid three 
days, having indeed pardonable diet af- 
forded us, but a bed without any covering, 
where whole regiments of chinches prey’d 
upon us, making us forsake o* quarters, 
and betake us to a narrow bench, such as 
o¥ chains would scarce let us lye on, feet 
to feet, y‘ wee might steal a little rest 
after a journey of 300 miles, and such a 
one, as afforded scarce anything but water 
to o* thirst, course bread to o* hunger, 
and the earth for o' beds. The room 
wherein we lay, was made dark for us on 
purpose, and guarded with Janizaries day 
and night, within and without, besides a 
strong guard kept at the Consull’s gate ; 
wee were not permitted-even to y° retiring 
house without o' arm’d attendance, neither 
suffered to go unchain’d, or chain’d apart, 
but one to see the other’s behaviour. 


(To be continued.) , 


Mr. UrsBan, Ryarsh, Aug. 20. 
IN the old building at Esher, the 
remains of Cardinal Wolsey’s Palace, 
which, for want of a better name, we 
must call the Gate House, are the fol- 
lowing fragments of pannelling. They 
seem to have formed originally the 
frieze or upper compartments of a 
pannelled room ; and when complete 
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probably consisted of a series of the 
pames of the Bishops of Winchester, 
with theirarms, when known. When 
no coat could be assigned, the shields 
have been left blank : 


1, A small fragment,—a blank shield, 
under it ‘S. Hedda.’ 


2. A pannel with 3 shields : 
1. awoolpack. ‘ Herferd.’—2. nocharge. 
‘Eadunus.—3. across. ‘ Helstan.’ 


3. Another with 3 blank shields : 
1. ‘ Alfieth.’—2, ‘ Alfegus.’—3. ‘ Bri- 
the.... (broken off.) 


4. Another with 3 shields : 
1. no charge.—2. a pair of compasses 
dilated between 3 estoiles of 8 points. 
‘ Alfieth.'"—3. no charge. 


5. Another with 3 shields: 
1. two lions’ passant guardant, crowned, 
in a bordure of roundlets. ‘ Blesensis.’ 
—2. no charge. ‘ Tokelin.? — 3. no 
charge. ‘ Lucy.’ 


6. Another piece consisting of 2 pan- 
nels, 3 shields in each : 

1. no charge. ‘ Gervais.’—2. no charge. 
‘Ely.’—3. a cross truncated between 4 
smaller crosses, also truncated. ‘ Pon- 
tissacra.’—4. no charge. ‘ Wodlok.’— 
5. no charge. ‘Sandal.’ — 6. seven 
crosses 3, 3, 1. ‘ Asseris.’ 


7. Another with 3 shields: 
1. no charge. ‘ Stratford.’—2. three 
hogsheads, 2,1. ‘ Orlton.’—3. three 
bars wavy. ‘ Edynton.’ 


8. Another with 2 shields, and an 
hour-glass between them : 
1. arms of the Bishopric of Winches- 
ter.—2. two chevronels between 3 roses ; 
Motto, ‘‘ Maners makes man;’’ no 
name; but they are the arms of Wil- 
liam of Wyckham. 


9. Another with 2 shields and an 
hour-glass between them : 

1, the arms of the Bishopric.—2. Quar- 
terly; France (3 lilies), and England, 
in a bordine gobonny: Motto, ‘‘ Onur 
et liesse.” No name; but doubtless 
for Cardinal Beaufort. 

10. Another piece consisting of 2 pan- 
nels, 2 shields, and an hour-glass 
between them, in each of the 

nels : 

1. the arms of the Bishopric.—2. a pe- 
lican vulning itself; Motto, ‘‘ Est Deo 
gloria.” No name; but they are the 
arms of Bishop Fox, I believe.—3. the 
arms of the Bishopric—4. Wolsey’s 
own coat. Motto, ‘‘ Dominus mihi ad- 
jutor.”” 
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11. Another pannel with 3 shields : 
1. three boars’ passant in pale.—2. no 
charge.—3. Gyronny of 6. 


12. Another with 3 shields : 
1. asaltire engrailed.—2. three swords 
in fess, points downwards.—3. three 
lions passant guardant, in pale, in a 
bordure of roundlets. 


13. Another ; a mere fragment, with 
a scroll, on which is— 
** Hiis quoque finem.” 


14. Another, with one shield, the arms 
of the Bishopric, and an hour- 
glass. Motto, ‘‘ Vana solus.” 
The last word of the motto and 
the 2d shield of the pannel being 
broken off. 


15. A pannel with one shield, the 
arms of Spain thus : 

Quarterly, I & IV. counter-quarterly, 
i & iv, counter-quarterly, 1 & 4, Cas- 
tile, 2 & 3, Leon; II & III, Arragon, 
empaling the two Sicilies, 2&3, coun- 
ter-quarterly, 1. Austria; 2. Burgundy, 
new; 3. Burgundy, old; 4. Brabant. 
On an escutcheon of pretence, Earls of 
Flanders, empaling Tiroli. All within 
the garter. For supporters, two eagles, 
wings expanded ; the, wings bolted with 
a ring to the pannel ; all under an im- 
perial crown ; between which and the 
eagles’ beaks, on each side, is a pome- 
granate, probably for Grenada. 


Charles the Fifth was a Knight of 
the Garter when Archduke of Austria : 
is it his coat, or that of Philip King of 
Castile, who was a Knight of the Gar- 
ter towards the close of Henry the 
Seventh’s reign? or that of Philip the 
Second? 

In the house is a piece of tapestry, 
in good preservation, and a fine speci- 
men, representing mountain scenery, 
with castles, &c. and this coat of 
arms : 

Quarterly, 1. Vert? an armed arm em- 

bowed at the elbow proper, garnished, 

or; holding a sword erect, proper, pom- 
melled or; on its point a human head, 
bearded proper, crowned; from the 
throat gouts of blood dropping.—2. 

Chequy, or and vaire.—3. Sanguine? a 

bend or, between 2 castles triple 

towered, argent, over the centre tower 

of each an estoile of 8 points or (? a 

sun).—4. or, in chief, a gryphon pas- 

sant, in dexter claw a sword erect 

proper, pommelled, or. In base, 5 
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sceptre handles; (? tilt spear points.) 

The chief and base parted by a fess 

line; but the colours of both seem the 

same. The shield suspended on a 

cross ; over all a hat like a cardinal’s, 

with tassels 1, 2, 3, 4. 

The idea at first suggested itself that 
this coat was that of some foreign 
Cardinal, who might probably have 
presented the tapestry to Wolsey ; but 
the arms are certainly not those of any 
Cardinal in or near the time when 
Wolsey lived; and many other officers 
were entitled to bear hats nearly re- 
sembling those of the Cardinals. 

Yours, &c. 
L. B. L. 








AncIENT SEAL. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 10. 


THE seal of which 1 send you an 
impression, was ploughed up in the 
parish of Wootton, about five miles 
from Bedford, about a twelvemonth 
ago. The stone appears to be red 
jasper, which is polished in the cut- 
ting, and it is set in gold. It was 
doubtless the secretum or privy seal of 
some person of distinction. The in- 
scription refers to its office— 

CLAVSA SECRETA TEGO. 


which may be loosely translated, “I 
keep close secrets,” but, more justly 
and explicitly, ‘‘ I am used for sealing 
my master’s secret and closed letters,” 
in contradistinction to his open char- 
ters, which were directed ‘‘ Omnibus 
ad quos,”’ &c. and for which he would 
use his larger seal. 

The seal was purchased by the Rev. 
E. R. Williamson, Honorary Libra- 
tian at the Bedford Institution, in 
whose possession it remains. 

Yours, &c. J. G. N. 
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THE Church of Darenth is situated 
near the eastern bank of the river from 
which it derives its name, and at the 
distance of two miles from the town 
of Dartford. The building, in regard 
to appearance, is less striking than the 
generality of village churches, yet it 
shews in its architecture the work of 
at least four distinct periods. It has 
sustained a greater degree of alteration 
than many structures of the same class, 
so much so as to render it difficult to 
say which is the original portion of 
the edifice. This, however, will be 
ascertained most correctly by a survey 
of the entire structure. In plan the 
Church is composed of three portions, 
nave, choir, and chancel. To the first 
portion is attached a south aisle, with 
a quadrilateral tower at the west end, 
and on the north side a modern brick 
porch. Thechoir hadalso a south aisle, 
of which the pillars and arches alone 
remain to indicate its former existence, 
the site having been laid into the 
churchyard. 

A good historical account of the 
Church, from the pen of the Rev. Sa- 
muel Denne, M.A. F.S.A., is to be 
found in ‘‘ Custumale Roffense”’ (p. 90). 
The author argues in favour of the 
architecture of the chancel being Saxon; 
an opinion which, for the reasons about 
to be given, would not, it is apprehend- 
ed, be tenable at the present day. 

The oldest portion of the structure is 
decidedly the nave, which, however 
unpromising in appearance at the first 
view, will, on inspection, present much 
to interest the architectural antiquary. 
The walls are of rubble covered with 
plaster, and on a close inspection va- 
rious antique remains may be discover- 
ed. The western end of the nave is 
quoined at both the extremities with 
Roman brick; one of the angles now 
adjoins the south aisle; but, as it is 
worked in the same manner with the 
outer one, it is evident that this part 
of the building was once separate, and 
has been built up to by the subsequent 
additions. Above the present window, 
which is modern, and at the line where 
the gable commences, runs a bonding 

course of tiles, laid in a diagonal or 
herring-bone manner. 
3 


Beneath the window appears.a semi- 
circular arch, at present only retaining 
its form, which it does most tenaci- 
ously, by the strehgth of the rubble ; 
it was originally the western entrance, 
and within the present arch, in the 
origina] state, was probably another 
of voussoirs, or tiles, which has been 
entirely removed.. The. aperture is 
walled up, and, judging from the ma- 
terials as well as the nature of the 
plaster which covers them, this alter- 
ation must have been effected at a very 
early period. 

On the north side of the nave are 
two other arches also of a semicircular 
form, and similar to that existing in 
the western front, so near to each 
other that they would appear to be 
windows, although their position in 
the lower part of the wall would more 
clearly indicate that one at least has 
been a doorway. ‘The voussoirs of 
one of the arches are destroyed ; but 
through the plaster and rubble, which 
have been used to close the aperture of 
the westernmost arch, appears a por- 
tion of a stone, on part of which is 
carved a grotesque head. Judging 

from the stanty remains, it would ap- 
pear that the voussoirs of this arch 
do not radiate from the centre as 
usual, but are long curved stones 
taking the form of the arch; a very 
unscientific mode of construction, 
which leaves the arch to depend 
upon the strength of the rubble for 
its stability. The materials occupy- 
ing the voids of both these arches 
are worthy of notice, and, like the one 
at the western end, they appear to 
have been filled up at a very early 
period. In the wall of the side of 
the church, which is now under sur- 
vey, is a window of two lights, with 
a pointed arch, the work perhaps of 
the sixteenth century. The extreme 
angle of this portion of the building 
towards the east is also quoined with 
tiles at its foundation, and has been 
repaired with squared stones agree- 
ing with the masonry of the choir 
and chancel, an undoubted proof of 
the greater antiquity of the nave. In 
the choir are indications of early point- 
ed work in two lancet windows, and 
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a square window of two lights, the 
heads of the latter being kneed, are 
early species of ornament which pre- 
ceded the cuspated tracery. A slight 
break or set-off in the masonry simply 
marks the division between the choir 
and chancel, which latter portion be- 
ing decidedly the most perfect part of 
the Church, is worthy of an extended 
notice. The materials are rubble, with 
flints, quoined with square stones, of 
which the window arches and jambs 
are also formed; the stone retains its 
sharpness most perfectly. On the 
north side, being that portion which 
has been hitherto under review, is a 
window with a semicircular head ; the 
latter being cut out of a solid stone, a 
slight chamfre surrounds the whole 
aperture, the arch being slightly 
moulded with a neat and rather un- 
common moulding, somewhat of the 
nail-head description. 

The eastern front has been repeat- 
edly noticed, and indeed this is the 
only portion of the structure, which 
apparently has been deemed worthy of 
attention, and it has in the face of all 
architectural evidence been set down as 
a Saxon structure. The windows are 
engraved in the “‘ Pictorial History of 
England” as examples of Saxon archi- 
tecture. This conclusion could never 
have been arrived at if the character- 
istics of the architecture had been 
attended to. In common with many 
of the smaller Norman churches, it 
shews an indication of twostories. In 
the lower, which is now even with the 
spectator, are three windows of the 
same character, as that which has been 
described, the central one being rather 
higher than the others. The heads of 
all three are decorated with the same 
moulding as the one hitherto described 
in the north wall. The central win- 
dow is three feet in height, the side 
ones twenty-one inches, the breadth 
of each is eight inches; that to the 
north shews a zig-zag slightly marked. 
These windows present the earliest 
approach to the triple lancet form. 

Immediately above the windows is 
one of a circular form, the aperture 
filled up, between two niches; and 
above these, and near the point of the 
gable, is a Calvary cross, formed in 
flints, and set in a frame of stone. 

The whole of this elevation is pleas- 
ing, although the parts are small. It 

Gent. Maa, Vot. VIII. 
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is curious to compare it with the 
churches at Barfreston and Patricks- 
bourne, in the same county, both of 
which are more advanced specimens 
of the same style, yet the general 
arrangement isso completely preserved, 
that a common design appears to have 
guided the architects of the whole, 
and from which they could not alto- 
gether depart. Berkswell Church, in 
Warwickshire,* is also an example of 
the same arrangement, and Rainham 
Church, in Essex, shews indications 
of a similar design. 

The south side of the chancel is 
similar to the other, but the Norman 
window has been altered to a square- 
headed opening of two lights, of the 
Tudor period. - 

The wall of the choir here shews 
the forms of two pointed arches walled 
up, and windows of a single light with 
cuspated heads inserted. A portion of 
the east wall still remaining marks 
the extent of this aisle or chapel. In 
the eastern end of the south aisle of 
the nave is a window of three lights, 
with quatrefoil tracery, of the reign of 
Edward the Third. The removed aisle 
being, as will appear hereafter, of an 
earlier period, would have abutted 
against this gable if it had existed, and 
the window would in consequence 
have been rendered useless; it must, 
therefore, with the gable in which it is 
situated, have been constructed subse- 
quently to the removal of the destroyed 
chapel, the existence of which struc- 
ture must have been very brief. 

The south front of the aisle presents 
nothing remarkable; it has a pointed 
entrance and a window of the same 
period as that in the opposite side of 
the Church. 

We now arrive at the tower, which, 
like the rest of the structure, is built 
of rubble, and the angles quoined with 
stone. This tower possesses a very 
primitive appearance; it has no en- 
trance except from the interior of the 
church. The west front has a narrow 
lancet window, at some height from 
the ground, and above are windows of 
the same form, but of larger dimen- 
sions, on each face of the elevation. 
This tower is capped with an awkward 
square pyramid, covered with slate, 





* See the engraving in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. XCVII. a i. p. 577. 
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which has at some recent period super- 
seded one of those original spires 
which are so commonly met with in 
this county. The present structure is 
probably of the early part of the last 
century, the same period as the late 
spire of Rochester Cathedral. The 
quoin stones of one of the angles of 
the tower shew acurious mason’s mark, 
much resembling the old devices known 
as ‘‘ merchants’ marks.” 

Having now completed the survey 
of the exterior, it will be necessary to 
take a view of the inside. 

The Nave shews nothing remark- 
able, having been completely modern- 
ized. It is parted from the south 
aisle by three pointed arches, spring- 
ing from octagon columns and corbels 
at the ends; the latter are boldly sculp- 
tured, and worthy of notice. The tower 
is entered from this aisle, by a plain 
arch, above which are three corbels, a 
string-course, and the mark of a gable, 
which being below the present ceiling 
shews that another aisle of less alti- 


tude than the present must have pre- - 


viously existed; the erection of the 
present aisle points clearly to the 
period when that appertaining to the 
choir was destroyed, and adds another 
proof to the many already existing of 
the fondness for alteration which the 
old church builders indulged in. In 
the south wall of the choir remain the 
pillars and arches of the destroyed 
aisle ; the columns are cylindrical, the 
capitals splayed from the circular into 
a square form, and cut into convex 
divisions, all of which have been re- 
cently worked to a smooth surface : 
the arches are acutely pointed with 
plain archivolts. 

The Chancel now claims attention. 
As indicated by the exterior, it is di- 
vided in height into two stories, the 
lower forming the actual chancel ; the 
upper in all probability was an apart- 
ment once looking into the church, 
but it is now entirely closed up. The 
front of the chancel, it may be pre- 
sumed from other examples, had once 
an ornamented arch, which has been 
entirely destroyed. It would be diffi- 
cult to account for the space which 
now appears above the vault of the 
chancel, if an unaltered example of the 
same arrangement did not exist at 
another place, by reference to which 
it may safely be decided, that in its 
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original state the present chancel was 
surmounted by a gallery, the use of 
which it is now difficult to ascertain ; 
such a gallery exists above the chancel 
of Compton Church, Surrey, the ex- 
ample referred to, and which remains 
in its original state; with the excep- 
tions above noticed, the chancel of this 
church is perfect; it is elevated on 
three steps, and the ceiling is without 
ribs, in the usual style of Roman 
vaulting. The three windows in the 
east front, as well as that in the north 
wall, are splayed inwardly to a consi- 
derable extent, the outer opening be- 
ing eight inches in breadth, the inner 
two feet four inches; the walls are 
wainscoted to nearly the height of the 
window sills, which probably conceals 
some curious remains. The floor has 
been paved with marble, an alteration 
more munificent than judicious—the 
inscription on the upper step, “ Ex 
Dono Edmund Davenpert,1680,”’ shews 
the date of this alteration. The dimen- 
sions of the chancel from recent ad- 
measurements are as follow :— 


Exterior length.......... 
breadth 
Interior length ...... ose 
breadth ,.......12 7 
The dimensions are taken from the 
break which marks the extent of the 
chancel: the reason that the exterior 
and interior lengths are so nearly alike, 
arises from the interior break not be- 
ing parallel with the corresponding one 
on the outside.* 

The view of the building which has 
been taken naturally calls for some 
observations on the age of the struc- 
ture, which can only be deduced from 
the evidence furnished by the archi- 
tecture, for history affords but little 
aid to the inquiry. 

The oldest portion is evidently the 
nave, which shews in its walls remains 
of a structure constructed during the 
Roman dominion in Britain, or shortly 
after its discontinuance, and was, no 
doubt, originally erected as a church, 
The Domesday record, which notices 
the village of Tarent at some length, is 
silent with regard to the existence of 





* It is remarkable that the above di- 
mensions very nearly coincide with those 
of bps chancel of Compton before refer- 
red to. 
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a church. Now this omission, al- 
though apparently at variance with the 
presumed antiquity of the structure, 
may be still reconciled with the actual 
appearance of the building, without in 
the least impeaching the veracity of 
the record. 

The nave may have been a ruin at 
the time of the survey, laid waste in 
some of the combats with the Danes 
which took place in this neighbour- 
hood, and on that account was unno- 
ticed by the compilers. This suppo- 
sition is corroborated by two circum- 
stances; first, the alterations of ancient 
date apparent in the structure; and 
again by the omission of the mention 
of another ancient church of Roman 
construction (St. Margaret, at Helles) 
in the immediate neighbourhood, which 
may have been in a similar state at the 
same period. The zeal displayed by 
the Normans on the restoration of the 
ancient churches of their newly-ac- 
quired territory, and the erection of 
new ones, is strongly manifested in 
the alterations at Darent. The chan- 
cel bears evidence of very early Nor- 
man work, of which the simple vault- 
ing, groined in the Roman fashion, 
the confined windows, and the thick- 
ness of the walls (above three feet), 
are so many indications. The mode 
of vaulting is also worthy of notice, 
not only from the absence of ribs at 
the intersections of the groins, but 
from its springing at once from the 
face of the wall without any impost. 
This portion it may fairly be supposed 
was erected soon after the Conquest, 
the ancient nave being repaired, and 
the addition made of a choir and 
chancel, a mode of management com- 
mon to the early Norman churches : 
thus was the church rendered once 
more serviceable for the purposes of 
devotion. The introduction of the 
pointed arch led to the next alteration; 
an aisle was added, in which the Nor- 
man character was still retained, in 
combination with thenewly-introduced 
arch. This portion, judging from the 
style of the remaining part, may be of 
the age of Henry the Second, or per- 
haps Stephen. The tower was erected 
shortly after, and coeval with it are 
the windows of the choir. The pro- 
= of improvement still proceeding, 
ed to a further alteration, which was 
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the erection of the existing south aisle, 
a work of the latter part of Edward 
the Third’s reign. The arches are 
more expanded, and the gable higher 
than its Norman predecessor, the 
ancient roof, as before observed, being 
within the interior of the present; at 
the same time it is evident that the 
aisle was curtailed in length, the por- 
tion appertaining to the choir being dis- 
used, and the arches walled up; some 
slight alterations, in the Tudor style, 
appear to have been subsequently 
made, which completes the mutations 
the building has undergone in ancient 
times. The more recent alterations 
have been very injurious to the edifice, 
so much so as to destroy its ancient , 
character, and to give it an appearance 
of meanness. 

A small portion of painted glass, in 
a mosaic pattern, existed in the larger 
northern window of the choir: this 
was removed in arepair, which occur- 
red a few years since. 

The Font, which forms the subject 
of our engraving, is now placed in 
the middle of the choir. Some years 
since it occupied a station in the 
south aisle, near the doorway, and one 
of its sides was nearly concealed by 
the wall; in the recent reparation of 
the church it was removed to the pre- 
sent situation, and at the same time 
the circular pedestal and square plinth 
on which it stands were added. The 
appearance of this curious piece of 
antiquity is much improved by the 
additions, and by its removal from the 
place where it formerly stood, without 
any plinth or pedestal to raise it from 
the floor of the church. The sculp- 
tures on the font have created a con- 
siderable degree of hypothetical con- 
troversy, chiefly from a desire to fix 
a meaning upon them, which they 
were never intended to bear. It will 
the more readily assist the inquiry to 
describe the sculptures in the order in 
which they stand in the Plate, previ- 
ously to offering any conjectures on 
their intention or antiquity. 

Tocommence, then, with the com- 
partmentrepresented in the centre of the 
view, which has been chosen as a com- 
mencing point on account of the arch, 
being the only one in the series which 
is ornamented, and the enrichment, it 
is observable, is not altogether unlike 
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that on the exterior of the windows in 
the chancel. 

No. | is a gryphon preparing to fly ; 
in heraldry, segreant. 

No. 2, a lion rampant. It is evi- 
dent this is the animal designed to be 
represented, from the mane with which 
it is furnished. These two compart- 
ments being clearly represented on the 
font which forms the upper subject in 
the engraving, it has not been deemed 
necessary to repeat them. 

No. 3, a man clad in a close gar- 
ment with skirts, seizing a serpent by 
the tail, and flourishing a club over 
the head of the reptile. 

No. 4, Baptism. This representa- 
tion is remarkable. The infant is 
naked and immersed in the font. On 
one side is a female, whose long hair 
and embroidered garments shews that 
a lady of distinction is intended, whilst 
the uncovered bosom as plainly be- 
speaks that the mother of the infant is 
intended to be pourtrayed. On the 
opposite side is a priest, with the 
tonsure, attired in alb and cope, in 
the act of baptizing the infant. 

No. 5, a Monarch, crowned, and 


holding a javelin in lieu of a sceptre. 
No. 6, a singular kind of serpent, 
with a human face and beard, having 
a low circular head-piece, crowned 
with a lofty winged crest ; one of his 
paws is extended towards a tree. 
No. 7, King David playing on the 


harp. This is too obvious to admit 
of a mistake in the appropriation. 

No. 8, asagittary regardant, shoot- 
ing with a bow and arrow. This’ is 
the last of the series; it is necessary 
to remark that; viewing this compart- 
ment in connexion with No. 1, it will 
appear as if the centaur and the griffin 
were engaged in a conflict. 

The dimensions are— 


Height externally ........ eoee 
Diameter 

Thickness at the opening 

Height of modern pedestal .... 1 

The sculptures project little more 
than half an inch. 

Taking a retrospect of these sculp- 
tures, it will plainly appear that some 
of them are literal representations, as 
the Baptismal Sacrament, the Mo- 
narch, and King David; others are 
purely ornamental, and one or more 
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may bear a symbolical interpreta- 
tion. The erroneous notions, both of 
the meaning and age of these sculp- 
tures, arose from a want of knowledge 
of the early architecture and costume 
of the country, coupled with a fond- 
aess for discovering abstruse and re- 
condite meanings on every subject of 
the least obscurity. 

Mr. Denne supposes that the sub- 
jectsrelate tothe various combats which 
occurred between St. Dunstan and the 
Enemy of mankind, and he discovers 
in the sculptures literal representations 
of such combats. So little appears to 
warrant such a conjecture, that it can 
only be accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that the thick covering of white- 
wash, with which the font was then 
enveloped, had so far obscured the 
sculptures as to render them almost 
unintelligible. 

Mr. Thorpe, who prints his friend’s 
letter, is evidently not satisfied with 
the explanation; he attempts a very 
different interpretation, by treating all 
the subjects, except the Baptism, as 
mythological and allegorical. 

The Font is again described by Mr. 
Kempe in Gent. Mag. vol. XCVII. 
part ii. page 497, who judiciously 
considers the sculptures to shew a 
mixture of Christian and Heathen re- 
presentations, and supposes it to be of 
the age of Athelstan. 

If the sculptures are viewed in them- 
selves, without seeking for any con- 
cealed meaning, or imagining any free- 
masonry exists in the representation, 
there will be little difficulty attendant 
on them. It is clear the font was 
executed in a rude age, one in which 
sculpture, though not forgotten, was 
no longer practised as a liberal art, 
but had fallen into the hands of per- 
sons little raised above thestone-cutter, 
who were able to do little more than 
copy; who possessed a slender stock of 
subjects, and had no imagination to 
draw upon for others ; hence they work- 
edchiefly fromsuch models as they pos- 
sessed, andderiving the little knowledge 
they possessed from Rome or Byzan- 
tium, they could not fail to follow, 
though at a considerable distance, the 





* The internal depth cannot be ascer- 
tained, as a partition of wood is fixed a 
little below the top. 
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patterns of classical antiquity ; hence 
the Font of Darenth may be regarded 
as an example of Roman design, exe- 
cuted in the lowest period of art. 
The introduction of the subject of 
Baptism requires no further comment; 
but it is worthy of observation that 
the representation immediately preced- 
ing it, is that of a man holding by the 
tail a serpent, which, in conformity 
with the old representations of the 
Tempter of our first parents, is repre- 
sented as winged, and having a human 
head, with hands or feet: the man is 
holding a club over the head of the 
serpent. May not this with great pro- 
priety be considered, in reference to 
the Sacrament of Baptism, as de- 
signed to shew the Seed of the woman 
bruising the Serpent’s head, which is 
here literally, though uncouthly, re- 
presented. On the other side of the 
baptismal compartment is a Monarch, 
in his regal robes, no doubt a compli- 
ment to the sovereign of the day. To 


this succeeds a Basilisk, or regal ser- 
pent, a Gnostic emblem, which had 
been copied here long after the dogmas 
of that pernicious sect had been for- 
The sculptor may have de- 


gotten. 
signed to represent the Evil One, with 
his foot on the fatal tree. The next 
is King David, introduced as the per- 
sonification of the old Law. 

Here, then, the sculptor’s imagina- 
tion failed, and he had recourse to his 
early lessons, and he then introduces 
a combat between a Sagittary and a 
Griffin, a representation so common 
in classical subjects, and represented 
so much after the Roman fashion, as 
to shew plainly that it was copied 
from some ancient example: in- 
deed if these figures had been found 
alone, they would clearly have been 
set down as a work of the Roman 
sculpture in the degeneracy of the 
empire. The remaining figure, a lion, 
has been obtained from the same source 
as the last. The ancient and highly 
interesting font at Bridekirk, in Cum- 
berland, has a variety of sculptures, 
some of which very closely resemble 
those of Darenth, and this font has 
also most unnecessarily proved a crux 
antiquariorum, for want of an exami- 
nation of the subjects. A striking 
singularity exists between the Sagit- 
tary, the Griffin, and the Lion on this 
font, and the corresponding represen- 
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tations on that at Bridekirk; the cos- 
tume of a working mason there repre- 
sented is nearly a copy of the man in 
No. 3.* 

The age of the font still remains to 
be decided. From the mention of Ro- 
man work so frequently, it may be 
supposed that it was intended to refer 
the sculptures to an earlier period than 
the style of the subjects with their 
accompaniments will allow to be done. 

The sculptors and painters of anti- 
quity, in representing figures, even if 
engaged in a dance or a combat, placed 
them within, or in front of a colonnade. 
At first, in the early and purer state of 
the art, the columns sustained an enta- 
blature ; afterwards they were sur- 
mounted by a series of arches, exam- 
ples of which are of constant occur- 
rence in the works of Rome and Etru- 
ria. This style of decoration has 
evidently been closely imitated in the 
present instance. From all that has 
preceded, it will be seen that the sculp- 
tures alone, either in style or subject, 
do not afford evidence of the age in 
which they were constructed; this is 
alone to be sought in the architecture 
and costume, which in this as well as 
most other examples are the best indi- 
cations of the age. Judging from these 
particulars, it will appear that there is 
clearly no authority to assign the font 
to the Saxon period ; but these con- 
joined helps distinctly point to the 
correct period to which its formation 
may be assigned. And when it is con- 
sidered that the present font has been 
generally regarded as a genuine speci- 
men of Saxon sculpture, it would have 
been pleasing if so early an origin 
could have been assigned to it with 
the sanction of truth. 

It is to be observed that the two 
regal figures furnish the best evidence 
of the age. The absence of beards in 
both these figures, which would not 
have been the case if they had been 
Saxon, points to an early period in the 
existence of the Norman dynasty, as 
long hair and beards began to be worn 
generally at the close of the twelfth 
century, and about the same period, or 
somewhat earlier, peaked-toed shoes 
of extravagant length became preva- 
lent. The seated figure of David, it 





* See this Font engraved in Lysons’s 
Magna Britannia (Cumberland). 
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is to be observed, is remarkable for 
the length and pointed form of the 
shoes. The monarch, it is observable, 
holds a javelin as a sceptre; in the 
Bayeux tapestry, both Edward theCon- 
fessor and Harold, when represented as 
kings, are furnished with the same wea- 
pon. The tunicand mantle of the same 
figure are conformable to the Norman 
attire, differing from the Saxon, which 
were shorter. The crown of King 
David, No. 7, is low, somewhat resem- 
bling a bonnet or mitre of the above 
period. Such a crown is seen in several 
contemporary works. The long hair 
of the female in No. 4, with the dotted 
ornament, which is to be met on every 
ornamental border or hem upon the 
garments of more than one of the 
figures (see Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6), are 
common in the works of the latter 
part of the eleventh and beginning of 
the twelfth centuries. The allegorical 
figures in the Centaur, No. 8, the Ba- 
silisk, No. 6, and the Man in No. 3, 
have all beards. Now from these cir- 
cumstances it would seem that the 
font was executed at a period when 
the Norman custom of close shaving 
‘was giving way to the practice which 
afterwards prevailed so generally of 
wearing long beards. The architec- 
ture is worthy of note; the columns 
are alternately circular and polygonal ; 
the caps have the convex divisions so 
common in the Norman works, alter- 
nately with another form of which one 
only is perfect : this shews a leaved ca- 
pital, having a volute at each angle, a 
very common decoration of the archi- 
tectural works of the reigns of Henry 
the First and Stephen. 

From all these circumstances the 
true date of the font may, with the 
greater probability, be placed in the 
reign of Henry the First; and how- 
ever this opinion militates against the 
almost universal opinion that it is 
Saxon work, it is better that its age 
should be sought in a period which 
conforms to the best archzological evi- 
dences, in preference to assigning to it 
a date which cannot be supported by 
authority. 

The font will not lose its value in 
the eyes of the antiquary from its be- 
ing assigned to a more recent period 
than he had been led to suppose by 
previous writers. Examples of Nor- 
man sculptures are rare, and the font 


of Darenth being one of the best of 
these examples, will derive an addi- 
tional interest from the real period of 
its formation being ascertained. 

In the tower remains another font 
of stone of large dimensions, perfectly 
plain, and somewhat resembling that 
which is represented in the compart- 
ment No. 4. It measures 19 inches 
in the uppermost and 14 in the lower 
diameter, the height is 15 inches. It 
is probable that this was the font of 
the destroyed church at Helles, which 
was removed here at the period of 
the union of that structure with the 
present church. This supernumerary 
font is now used as a receptacle for 
dirt and rubbish. It would be more 
decent to preserve a vestige of church 
furniture once consecrated to the use 
of the Sacrament of Baptism with a 
little more care. 

The Church of Darenth is dedicated 
to St. Margaret, as was also the 
daughter, or rather sister church of 
Helles. The benefice is a discharged 
vicarage, and a peculiar of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. This parish 
is sometimes styled North Darent, 
which is no doubt a modern appel- 
lation, rendered necessary by the in- 
crease of the village of South Darent, 
about a mile further, which had also 
its church, at a period when the spiri- 
tual wants of the population were 
deemed a solemn obligation. Some 
slight remains of this church or chapel 
of the hamlet are still in being, and a 
very considerable portion of St. Mar- 
garet’s existed when Mr. Thorpe com- 
piled his work. E. I. C. 








Mr. Ursan, York, May 25. 

In your May number, pp. 478-9, 
your correspondent Jack is surprised 
at the singularity of those English 
Surnames which have the common 
termination of Cock. Many of them 
have (he says) been borrowed from the 
animal creation, and others accounted 
for at the expense of decency. 

There are at least one hundred and 
fifty names which begin or end with 
Cock or Cox. Of these, more than one- 
third have Cock or Cox for their first 
syllable. Now, of this great number, 
1 think not more than six can be de- 
rived from the animal creation, nor do 
I believe one at the expense of decency. 
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The improper application I consider 
to be an afterthought ; for, though the 
public may give an individual an offen- 
sive patronymic, they cannot oblige 
himself or family to adopt it. 

I think Jack does not begin at the 
beginning; that is, at the derivation 
and original meaning of the word. I 
have seen in some author that Cock in 
its original language designates a Ail- 
lock. Thus Haycock, is a hillock made 
of hay. Cockburn, will be the burn 
by the hillock ; Cockcroft, the croft by 
the hillock ; Cockham, the hamlet by 
the hillock. So of Cockfield, Cock- 
tree, Cocklea or Cockley, Cockville, 
Cocksedge, Cockhall, Cockwell, Cock- 
shaw, Cockwood. Akercock is the 
name of a devil in one of our old 
plays. Some of the oddest names of 
this genus are, Benhacock, Raincock, 
Sandercock, and Woolcock. Cock 
evidently applies to what is pointed 
upwards as a Hillock or Haycock, a 
Cocked-hat, Cock-boat, Cocked-nose ; 
also something elevated, as Cock-loft, 
Weather-cock. It is also applied to 
the male bird. 

That the word has been improperly 
applied by the vulgar, I admit, and 
consequently a Brass-cock is now 
called a Tap; and Cockburn will be- 
come Coburn; Slocock become Slo- 
cot; Cocks, Cox; and a family of 
Bullcocks, which I was acquainted 
with, are now Belcombes. 

G. T. L. L. 


Mr. Urnsan, July 15. 
HAVING seen in one of your late 
numbers quotations from Chapman’s 
and Pope’s Homer, I beg to call your 
attention to the very spirited transla- 
tion of the Hymn to Hermes by Shel- 
ley, which is little known, being only 
in a volume (now scarce) of his Post- 
humous Works. I would also trespass 
on your time with the following re- 
marks on this Hymn, which appears 
to me to be attributed to Homer on 
very slight grounds, while, from in- 
ternal evidence, we can scarcely allow 
it to be by the author of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. 

The rising and setting of the Sun, 
which are in these two poems so fre- 
quently described, and almost always 
in nearly the same phrases, are very 
differently introduced in the Hymn.— 
The Sun-rise : 
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dpvain 5° érixoupos éravero Saipovin vvE 

) Treiwv, taxa 8’ dpOpds eyiyvero 8n- 
poepyds. 1. 97. 

Morning here comes on in sober- 
suited grey, rather as the banisher of 
night, than as Aurora pododdxcrvkos— 
which epithet, rarely omitted in a 
sunrise of the Iliad or Odyssey, is not 
used in the Hymn. And the Sunset, 


néduos pev Eduve xara xOovds ’Oxeavdy de 
avroiow 6 trmow: Kai dpuaow— 1. 68. 


is different from any of those in the 
two other poems. 

Again, the Moon never is introduced 
in the Iliad or Odyssey, as 
Sia SeAnvn 
IId\Aavros 6vyarnp, Meyaundeiao dvax- 

tos. 1. 99. 

While in the frequent sacrifices 
which occur in the two Epics the vic- 
tims are never 
dpcporépas 8 émi vara xapal Bare dv- 

o.tmoas 
eykdivey 8° éxvdude d¢ aidvas re rapy- 
cas. 1, 118. 
And, though Hermes cuts up his beef 
and sticks it on spits, the word pio- 
tud\Aov is not used. And though in 
the Iliad and Odyssey the skin is said 
to be stript off, it is never, as in the 
Hymn, 
pwois 8 eerdvvoce xaraorupere evi 
merpyn. 1. 124. 
Nor are any of the following words to 
be found in either of the two great 
poems, though all of common use and 
likely to occur, and they are to be 
found in the Hymn to Hermes : 


line 12. aptonpa. (Lucian. 
14, eAarnpa. used by Pindar & 
20. cavda. Simonides, 
37. emtAvomns. 
41. modtovwoatdnpo. 
74. cavdada. 
102. 
116. 





eapuperorous. Hesiod. 
umoBpuxias. Apoll. Rhodius. 
165. tapAaXeov. 
194. xaporot. 
335. peAdeuas. 

339. AnowuBpora, 

451. vmrodenov. 

Hermes, moreover, does not in the 
[liad or Odyssey appear in this tricksy 
buffoon character: he is rather a 
special envoy, employed only on great 
occasions. 


Euripides. 


Yours, &c. 


G, K. 








THE very ancient tomb which is 
represented in thisengraving was found 
in the year 1833, when the rubbish 
was cleared from that part of the crypt 
of Rochester Cathedral which is under 
St. William’s Chapel. It remained 
upon the coffin of which it was the 
sculptured lid; and the coffin was 
found to contain a skeleton ; its length 
is 5 feet 10 in. and its breadth, at the 
widest end, 2 ft. 1% in., and at the 
feet 1 ft. 84 in. The circular cavity is 
supposed to have been made to accom- 
modate it to a pillar of the crypt. 


ANCIENT TOMB IN ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 





It rises in the fashion which has 
been called the dos d’Ane, but which 
originated in the practice of making 
the roofs of the dwellings of the dead 
resemble in miniature those of the 
houses of the living. The peculiar 
elegance of the carving has induced us 
to engrave the present specimen. The 
pattern consists of two pastoral crooks, 
meeting at their heads, and budding 
and flowering like Aaron’s rod. Its 
age is probably early in the thirteenth 
century. 





HUME AND GIBBON REFUTED ; 


Tunbridge Wells, 
May 30. 


THE historian Hume, in narrating 
the Roman conquests in Britain, says, 
«Caledonia alone, defended by its bar- 
ren mountains, and by the contempt 
which the Romans entertained for it, 
sometimes infested the more cultivated 
parts of the island by the incursions 
of its inhabitants.”! It is curious to 
observe how Gibbon draws sluggishly 
along the weight of his pompous tur- 
gidity, in precisely the same track as 


Mr. Ursan, 


AND CALEDONIA VINDICATED. 


Hume. ‘“ The Masters,” says Gib- 
bon, “‘ of the fairest and most wealthy 
climates of the globe turned with con- 
tempt from gloomy hills assailed by 
the winter tempest, from lakes con- 
cealed in a blue mist, and from cold 
and lonely heaths, over which the 
deer of the forest were chased by a 
troop of naked barbarians.”’2 The 
gravest philosopher may well relax 
his muscles into a smile, when he 
finds that one of the main props, upon 
which the last historian leans his 
solid argument and legitimate conclu- 





1 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chap. i. 


The historian forgets one of Cicero’s golden 


maxims,—‘‘ Exponere simpliciter, sine ullA exornatione :’’ and Quintilian truly states 
the result,—‘‘ Si oratio perderet gratiam simplicis et inaffectati coloris, perderet et 


? Hume's Hist. of England, chap. i. 
4 
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sion, is no other than—Ossian! By 
comparing closely the above extracts, 
any reader may note how very mate. 
rially is Gibbon indebted to Hume for 
much more than his mere sceptical 
metaphysics. As Hume filched? his 
grandest philosophical argument from 
one of the provosts of my native uni- 
versity, so his literary offspring, the 
historian of the Roman Empire, im- 
bibed, like Paley himself, many of 
Hume’s notions, and insensibly glided 
into the suspicious custom of tran- 
scribing, as in this instance, even his 
very words. Gibbon is known to have 
lauded Hume’s writings for contain- 
ing ‘‘careless, inimitable beauties ;” 
nor do his affection and admiration 
seem here to forsake him. We are 
disposed to conjecture that Gibbon, in 
penning the above passage, had 
Hume’s history nearer his elbow than 
‘the original records, both Greek and 
Latin, from Dion Cassius to Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus,’’—this being the 
historic range which he professed to 
wander over, as preparatory to the 
composition of his ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall.”"* Davies, who discharged a 
powerful double® battery against Gib- 
bon’s history on account of his “‘ mis- 
representations, inaccuracies, and pla- 
giarism,” might most justly have 
added this to the number. Davies 
need not have gone further than Dion 
Cassius, one of the historians whom 
Gibbon professed to read ‘‘ with pen 
always in hand.”” Now Dion Cas- 
sius, in his Roman History, expressly 
states that Severus, in penetrating the 
region of the Caledonians, is said to 
have lost no less than “‘ fifty thousand 
men.’’6 With this fact before us, we 
may most safely apply both to Hume’s 
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and Gibbon’s expressions of ‘‘ con- 
tempt,”’ so flippantly flung at the brave 
Caledonians, the language which our 
great Lexicographer used in his bio- 
graphical sketch of Butler, when re- 
viewing the ridiculous plight in which 
Hudibras is introduced by the Poet. 
The reader may vary the language to 
suit the differences of circumstances. 
“It is not easy to say,” says John- 
son, ‘‘ why Hudibras’ weapons should 
be represented as ridiculous or useless ; 
for whatever judgment might be pass- 
ed upon the knowledge or arguments 
of the Presbyterians, experience had 
sufficiently shown that their swords 
were not to be despised.”’? All history 
most assuredly proves that the swords 
of the ancient North Britons were 
very far from being treated by their 
foes with the contempt so unsparingly 
inflicted upon them by our two His- 
torians ; and it might with as much 
truth be said of their indomitable bra- 
very, as the lyric poet sang of the 
ancient Germans — ‘“‘ Devota morti 
pectora libere.”’8 In this case it will 
be found that the Muses, notwith- 
standing their imaginative propensi- 
ties, observe the severe laws of his- 
toric truth far more strictly than our 
Historians, who seem here totally to 
forget the motto, which ought to have 
been emblazoned Lrg ese | on their 
banners—‘‘ Ne quid Falsi dicere au- 
deat, ne quid Veri non audeat :’’9 for 
Buchanan in his Sylve, and Burns in 
his celebrated song, have with all the 
unblemished purity of historic fidelity, 
embalmed the unviolated independence 
of their native shores. But it is most 
strange that the stupendous fortifica- 
tions, &c. successively erected by Agri- 
cola, Adrian, and Severus, and by them 





3 Dr. Parr has noticed this very circumstance. 


In the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Parriana," 


is preserved the following comment of the Doctor :—“ In chap. iv. p. 25, of the ‘ Pro- 


cedure,’’ there is an anticipation of Hume about cause and effect.” 


The ‘“ Proce- 


dure’’ was written by Peter Browne, who was provost of the University of Dublin, 


and died Bishop of Cork. 
4 Gibbon’s Memoirs. 


’ The first attack was entitled ‘‘ An examination of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
chapters of Mr. Gibbon’s History, in which his view of the progress of the Christian 
Religion is shown to be founded on the misrepresentation of the authors he cites ; 
and numerous instances of his inaccuracy and plagiarism are produced.’’ The second 
attack was a ‘‘ Reply to Mr. Gibbon’s Vindication, with further instances of misre- 


presentation, inaccuracy, and plagiarism.’ 


® Dionis. Cassii, Historia Rom. lib.76,—Tlevre pupiadas ddas. 
7 Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, in Life of Butler. 


8 Horat. Od. xtv. car. 18. 
% Cicero, de Orat. lib. ii. 


Gent, Maa. Vot, VIII. 


2K 
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deemed so indispensable as a barrier 
against the incursions of the brave 
Caledonians, did not most effectually 
extinguish every vestige of contempt 
lurking in the mind of Gibbon and 
Hume. The prodigious work of Se- 
verus is too well known to require any 
description. Severus did not consider 
that the peace he had just been able 
to ratify, was by any means protection 
enough for the Romans against their 
northern neighbours, for he eagerly 
embraced the opportunity of establish- 
ing a seemingly impregnable and al- 
most eternal barrier. What strange 
“« contempt’? Severus, to be sure, must 
have entertained for “ the native bar- 
barous Caledonians,”’ when he opposed 
to them in this wonderful work 18 Sta- 
tiones, 81 Castella, and 324 Turres; 
and a Roman historian10 says that the 
work extended in length to 80 miles, 
whilst 10,000 men were constantly 
employed to garrison this great forti- 
fication when completed! To the 
north of this formidable position the 
Romans occupied only Valentia, which 
comprehended but five tribes, known 
by the name of Meate, so that almost 
all that extensive district which was 
north of the Vallum Antonini, or the 
line connecting the Firth of Forth and 
the Firth of Clyde, which. in fact is 
almost the whole of the present Scot- 
land, invincibly maintained its unin- 
terrupted independence against the re- 
peated attacks of the vast and victo- 
rious and incomparably disciplined 
armies of the whole empire, at a time 
too when they were commanded by 
the most warlike and successful ge- 
nerals, amongst whom Severus himself 
stood pre-eminently foremost. Thus 
the Caledonians were, as Dalrymple 
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says of the Highlanders, ‘‘ untouched by 
the Roman invasions on the south :’”!! 
and hence the aspersions of both Gib- 
bon and Hume may surely be treated 
with the same “‘ contempt”’ which they 
aimed at the Caledonians. 

We cannot more suitably conclude 
our present observations than by ad- 
ducing the authority of Tertullian, 
who, whilst his own historic assertion, 
is corroborated, confirms likewise the 
above. We have peculiar pleasure in 
being able on such an occasion to 
bring forward the testimony of so emi- 
nently powerful an apologist of Chris- 
tianity. Hume and Gibbon did what 
they could to throw “‘ contempt”’ also 
upon the holy cause in which Tertul- 
lian was involved. An important 
branch of evidence for that cause this 
ancient Father here establishes, and 
likewise collaterally verifies our own 
statements. If Gibbon were now 
amongst us, he could not well endure 
that the Christian lips of Tertullian 
should be selected to expose his blun- 
dering; for nothing is more plain than 
that the Historian throughout his His- 
tory, but most especially in his fif- 
teenth chapter, levelled his most artful 
and insidious attacks at this great 
champion of divine truth. ‘ Those 
parts of Britain,”’ says Tertullian, 
“which were wnconquerable and unap- 
proachable by the Roman armies, sub- 
mitted their necks to the yoke of 
Christ.””!2, And to this we may very 
appropriately subjoin the earlier, and 
somewhat similar testimony of St. 
Clemens,—‘‘ The nations beyond the 
ocean were governed by the precepts 
of the Lord.” '8 

Yours, &c. 
Wituiam BalLey, 





BALLOONS AND PARACHUTES. 


IT was said by Horace, nearly two 
thousand years ago, that the man who 
first committed his fragile bark to the 
tempestuous waves of the ocean, must 
have possessed a soul firmer than the 
solid oak or triple brass :— 


Illi robur et es triplex 

Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 

Primus. 


But what would this great moralist 





10 Spartianus, in vitd Severi, lib. xviii. chap. 22. 

ae John Dalrymple’s ‘‘ Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland,’’ Part ii. 
ook 2. 
12 Tertull. Adv. Jud. chap. vii. 
13 Clem, Rom. Ep. ad Cor. § 20. 
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have said, had he seen the adventu- 
rous spirits of modern times boldly 
cleaving the liquid air, and soaring 
far above the clouds, in a fragile car 
sustained by a few hundred yards of 
equally fragile silk, liable at every 
moment to be shivered into a thou- 
sand pieces by the surrounding ele- 
ments ?— what, moreover, would he 
have said, had he seen the same in- 
dividuals, not only soaring into the 
realms of air, and passing to other 
continents, but even adventurously cut- 
ting away the very support which pre- 
served them from destruction, and 
trusting themselves to a fragile basket, 
merely sustained by a superimpend- 
ing roof-like thing called a para- 
chute ? 

It is evident that the ancients had 
no conception of the science or prin- 
ciples of aerostation; for the wings 
of Dedalus and Icarus are supposed 
to have been the white sails of their 
adventurous skiffs. Experiments so 
daring never entered the minds of 
their philosophers or poets. A dis- 
covery so important was reserved 
for modern times, when the united 
agencies of pneumatics and chemis- 
try were called into operation to an ex- 
tent entirely unknown to the classical 
ancients. 

As far as authentic history will en- 
able us to trace the subject with cer- 
tainty, Roger Bacon may be said to be 
the first who conceived the idea of rising 
in the air, supported by exhausted balls 
of thin copper; but he was evidently 
ignorant of the property which light 
air possesses of being endowed with 
as great a force as common air. It 
appears that Dr. Black of Edinburgh, 
was the first person who is known to 
have suggested the possibility of in- 
closing inflammable air, so as to 
render it capable of raising a vessel 
into the atmosphere. This fact was 
demonstrated in a series of lectures 
— by him in the years 1767 and 
1768, 

In 1772, some other experiments 
were made upon the subject by Mr. 
Cavallo; but after trying bladders and 
other substances, he was unable to 
retain the air in any material light 
enough for the purpose. In the same 


year Stephen and John Montgolfier, 
paper manufacturers of Annonay near 
Lyons, filled a silken bag rarefied by 
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burning paper, which rose to the 
height of seventy feet in the open air. 
Several experiments were then made 
by these bags, which from their in- 
creased size assumed somewhat of the 
form, in a diminutive shape, of our 
balloons. One of these balloons was 
about thirteen feet in diameter, and 
rose to the height of three thousand 
feet in two minutes. 

In 1773, M. Pilatre de Rozier, who 
subsequently lost his life, rose from 
the gardens of the Fauxbourg St. An- 
toine at Paris, in a species of wicker 
basket about three feet broad, attached 
to an oval-shaped balloon of seventy- 
four by forty-eight, which had been 
made by Montgolfier. With this was 
carried up a species of grate for the 
purpose of continuing at pleasure the 
inflation of the balloon by a fire of 
wool and straw. The weight of this 
machine was 1600 pounds. On the 
first attempt, it was not permitted to 
tise higher than eighty-four feet. On 
the second attempt, however, when 
M. Giraud de Vilette ascended with 
the inventor, the machine rose to the 
height of 332 feet. It was only pre- 
vented from ascending higher by the 
ropes which held it to the earth. At 
length the daring experiment was un- 
dertaken of trusting the balloon to the 
regions of aerial space. Encouraged 
by previous success, M. Rozier and 
the Marquis d’Arlandes first trusted 
a balloon to the elements, and after 
rising to the height of 3000 feet, they 
descended about five miles from the 
place of their ascent. The danger 
experienced by these gentlemen, from 
the lower part of the balloon having 
several times caught fire, which, how- 
ever, was extinguished by means of 
a wet sponge, gave rise to the inven- 
tion of inflammable air, which, owing 
to its small specific gravity, was found 
both more safe, manageable, and ca- 
pable of performing longer voyages, 
as it does not require to be supplied 
with fuel like the others. 

About this time Count Zambeccari 
sent up from the Artillery Ground, in 
London, a small gilt balloon, filled 
with inflammable air, which in two 
hours and a half reached a spot near 
Petworth, in Sussex, and would not 
then have fallen, had it not burst 
The discovery was now near as com 
plete as in its present state. Inflame 
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mable air, produced by iron filings 
and vitrolic acid, was soon used in 
the inflation of larger balloons. 

Madame Thible, who was the first 
female adventurer, ascended in June 
1784 from Lyons, with M. Flourant, 
in the presence of the late King of 
Sweden, and reached the height of 
8,500 feet. 

On the 15th of September, 1784, 
Vincent Lunardi, an Italian (the first 
who made an aerial voyage in Eng- 
land), rose from the Artillery Ground, 
London, by a balloon thirty-three 
feet in diameter, made of silk, oiled, 
and painted in stripes of blue and 
red. He took up with him a dog 
and a cat. In his ascent the ther- 
mometer fell to 29, and some drops 
of water round his balloon were 
frozen. He ascended about five mi- 
nutes after two o’clock, and arrived 
at Collier’s Hill, five miles beyond 
Ware, in Hertfordshire, at twenty- 
five minutes after four. 

Mr. Saddler, of Oxford, was the 
first Englishman who ascended with a 
balloon. He constructed one himself, 
with which he rose from Oxford on 
the 4th of October, 1784, and went 
fifteen miles in eighteen minutes. 

On the 16th of the same month Mr. 
Blanchard and Mr. Sheldon ascended 
from Chelsea; and on the 7th of Jan- 
uary following, Mr. Blanchard and 
Dr. Jefferies crossed the Channel, be- 
tween Dover and Calais, by means of 
a balloon, but had such difficulty to 
keep it above water, that they were 
obliged to throw away every thing 
with them, even their very clothes. 
This was attributed to the increased 
rarefaction of the air in crossing the 
Channel. 

During the year 1785, a fatal cata- 
strophe befell M. Rozier, whose suc- 
cessful attempts at aerostation have 
been already mentioned. He ascend- 
ed in company with M. Romain. 
From some vague idea of being better 
able to regulate the ascent of the bal- 
loon, they incautiously suspended be- 
low it another small one of ten feet di- 
ameter. To this may be imputed the 
fatal result which ensued. Scarcely 
a quarter of an hour had elapsed after 
their ascent, when the whole appa- 
ratus, at the height of above 3,000 
feet, was observed to be on fire; and 
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its scattered fragments, with the un- 
fortunate aeronauts, were precipitated 
to the ground. They fell near the 
sea-shore, about four miles from Bou- 
logne, and were killed on the spot, 
A similar fatal result happened some 
years afterwards to the unfortunate 
Madame Blanchard. 

Blanchard is the first aeronaut to 
whom the construction of Para- 
CHUTES attached to balloons may be 
attributed. His object, in adopting 
them, was to enable the aeronaut to 
escape in case of accident by fire or 
otherwise. For this purpose he made 
various experiments. During an ex- 
cursion which he undertook from 
Lisle, about the end of August 1785, 
when this adventurous aeronaut tra- 
velled, without halting, a distance of 
not less than three hundred miles, he 
let down a dog from a vast height in 
the basket of a parachute, and the 
animal falling gently through the air 
reached the ground without the least 
injury. 

Since the above period the practice 
and management of the parachute have 
been carried to more adventurous 
lengths by other acrial travellers. In 
1802, M. Garnerin, a Frenchman of 
aeronautic celebrity, visited London, 
and made two fine ascents in his bal- 
loon, in the second of which he came 
down from an amazing elevation in 
It descended for some 
seconds with an accclerating velocity, 
and oscillated so widely that the bas- 
ket or car appeared at times to be 
thrown almost into a horizontal posi- 
tion. It passed over Mary-le-Bone 
and Somers’ Town, and almost grazed 
the houses of St. Pancras. He de- 
scended in a field near the Jew’s Harp 
Tavern; but so sudden was the shock 
that it threw Garnerin violently on 
the ground, and cut his face. He also 
bled considerably from his ears and 
nose. He seemed to be much agi- 
tated, and trembled exceedingly when 
released from the car. One of the 
stays of the parachute had chanced 
to give way, which partly deranged 
the apparatus, and disturbing the 
proper balance, threatened the adven- 
turer, during the whole of his descent, 
with immediate destruction. The pa- 
rachute was constructed in the shape 
of an umbrella, the material being of 
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cotton. At the top of it ran a round 
hoop eight feet in diameter. The sides 
when expanded were about fifteen feet 
long, and formed a kind of curtain. 
The parachute acted on the principle 
of the common umbrella,—the air 
resisting the natural rapidity of the 
descent,—and the more the velocity 
increased, the greater would be the 
resistance. M. Garnerin, however, 
eventually lost his life in a similar 
adventurous attempt in his own coun- 
try. 

The late unfortunate Mr. Cocking,* 
who for years had made the science 
of aerostation his peculiar study, was 
a witness of Garnerin’s descent, and 
from the fearful oscillations to which 
the parachute was subjected on that 
occasion, he conceived that its con- 
struction was altogether on a wrong 
principle, and that it should have a 
convex instead of a concave surface ; 
or, in other words, that it should be 
in the shape of an inverted cone—the 
apex pointing downwards. This idea, 
it is said, originated from the acci- 
dental dropping of an umbrella from 
a balcony, which at first fell with the 
handle downwards; but after several 
oscillations the position became re- 
versed, when it fell steadily to the 
ground. 

After repeated experiments, Mr. 
Cocking at length succeeded in con- 
structing what he conceived would 
answer all the objects he had in view. 
Iie made proposals to the propietors 
of Vauxhall Gardens ; and Mr. Green, 
the adventurous aeronaut, undertook 
to make the ascent. <A parachute of 
extraordinary dimensions was con- 
structed under the direction of Mr. 
Cocking. There were three hoops 
made of tin, the largest of which was 
107 feet in circumference, each con- 
nected by light ribs of wood, which 
constituted the frame-work of the 
machine. The whole was covered by 
a fine cloth, consisting of twenty-two 
gores, which, sewed together, formed 
an inverted cone at an angle of about 
thirty degrees. The car was of wicker, 
attached to the parachute by strong 
ropes. The surface exposed to the 
action of the air was 124 square 
yards, and the weight of the apparatus 
223 Ibs. 








* See our last Number, p- 190, 
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Monday the 24th of July having 
been the day fixed upon for the as- 
cent, the deepest interest was every 
where exhibited for the success of 
Mr. Cocking’s adventurous undertak- 
ing; but its melancholy result, and 
the particulars attending it, are too 
familiarly known to enter into detail. 
Suffice it to say, that the tin-hoops 
gave way,—the parachute immediate. 
ly collapsed,—and the unhappy ad- 
venturer was dashed to pieces. 


The following is Mr. Green’s ac- 
count of the effects produced by the 
separation of the parachute from the 
balloon. 


‘*Tn an instant the balloon shot up- 
wards with the velocity of a skyrocket. 
The effect upon us at this moment was 
almost beyond description. The immense 
machine which suspended us between 
‘heaven and earth,’ whilst it appeared to 
be forced upwards with terrific violence 
and rapidity through unknown and un- 
travelled regions, amidst the howlings of 
a fearful hurricane, rolled about as though 
revelling in a freedom for which it had 
long struggled, but of which, until that 
moment, it had been kept in absolute ig- 
norance. It at length, as if -vomewhat 
fatigued by its exertions, gradually as- 
sumed the motions of a snake working 
its way with astonishing speed towards a 
given object. During this frightful ope- 
ration the gas was rushing in torrents 
from the upper and lower valves, but more 
particularly from the latter, as the den- 
sity of the atmosphere through which we 
were forcing our progress pressed so hea- 
vily on the valve at the top of the bal- 
loon as to admit of comparatively but a 
small escape by that aperture. At this 
juncture, had it not been for the applica- 
tion to our mouths of two pipes leading 
into an air-bag with which we had fur- 
nished ourselves previous to starting, we 
must within a minute have been suffo- 
cated, and so, but by different means, 
have shared the melancholy fate of our 
friend. This bag was formed of silk, suf- 
ficiently capacious to contain 100 gallons 
of atmospheric air. Prior to our ascent 
the bag was inflated, with the assistance 
of a pair of bellows, with fifty gallons of 
air, so allowing for any expansion which 
might be produced in the upper regions. 
Into one end of this bag were introduced 
two flexible tubes, and the moment we 
felt ourselves to be going up, in the man- 
ner just described, Mr. Spencer, as well 
as myself, placed either of them in our 
mouths. By this simple contrivance we 
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preserved ourselves from instantaneous 
suffocation, a result which must have en- 
sued from the apparently endless volume 
of gas with which the car was enveloped. 
The gas, notwithstanding all our precau- 
tions, from the violence of its operation 
on the human frame, almost immediately 
deprived us of sight, and we were both, 
as far as our visionary powers were con- 
cerned, in a state of total darkness for 
between four and five minutes. 

“¢ As soon as we had partially regained 
the use of our eyes, and had somewhat 
recovered from the effects of the awful 
scene into which, from the circumstances, 
we had been plunged, our first attention 
was directed to the barometer. I soon 
discovered that my powers had not suffi- 
ciently returned to enable me to see the 
mercury, but Mr. Spencer found that it 
stood at 13°20, giving an elevation of 
23,384 feet, or about four miles and a 
quarter.”’ 


In these daring experiments we 
have seen enough to show their utter 
uselessness. In vain do we invoke 
philosophy and science to give their 
aid to enterprises which promise no 
useful result, and which cannot even 
be classed among the harmless amuse- 
ments of the multitude; as they only 
tend to endanger the lives of reckless 
enthusiasts, or gratify the cupidity of 
cold-blooded speculators. N. 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, June 1837. 


IN your Number for June, p. 562, 
Historicus quotes the words addressed 
by Henry IV. of France to our Cecil, 


afterwards Earl of Salisbury. ‘‘ He 
was glad that I (Cecil) was not a Ve- 
netian, and he loved to negotiate with 
the Earl of Essex . . . . rhetoric was 
for pedants, &c.’”-—Upon which, His- 
toricus asks,—‘‘ Can any of your Cor- 
respondents account for the use of the 
term Venetian? Does Henry vaguely 
allude to the craftiness of Italian di- 
plomacy, or does he refer to any par- 
ticular transaction with Venice ?” 
Though not unfamiliar with the ge- 
neral history of the period in ques- 
tion, (23rd March 1598,) I consulted 
the most minute and authentic con- 
temporaneous annalists, and could dis- 
cover no special act of disagreement, 
or ground of dissatisfaction, between 
the republic and Henry, nationally or 
personally. —Thuanus, Sully, Cayet, 
(Chronologie Novenaire and Septe- 
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naire, embracing from 1589 to 1604), 
De l’Etoile (Journal de Henri IV.), 
Davila (Storia delle guarre civili di 
Francia dopo l’anno 1559 al 1598), 
D‘Ossat, lettres de), and Péréfixe (His- 
toire de Henri le Grand), though some- 
what more recent, are all silent on 
a subject which, had the cause exist- 
ed, could not have been unknown, or 
unnoticed by them. They all, on the 
contrary, unite in attesting the fact, 
that Venice, notwithstanding the so- 
licitations and threats of the Pope 
(Sixtus V.) and King of Spain (Philip 
II.) had been amongst the foremost 
to acknowledge Henry’s title to the 
crown; for which that monarch never 
failed to express his gratitude. Of 
this I shall adduce a signal instance, 
which will, at the same time, I think, 
solve the question put by Historicus. 
1 extract it from the 102nd book of 
Thuanus, (Jacques Auguste de Thou,) 
because he was a prominent actor on 
the occasion. 

In January 1595, according to that 
historian, (Historia Sui Temporis, li- 
bri 138, ab anno 1543 ad 1607), three 
Venetian senators, Gradenico, Delfino, 
and Odo, arrived in Paris, specially 
deputed to felicitate Henry on the tri- 
umph of his arms. At their entrance 
on the French territory, the Duc de 
Lesdiguiéres, (Francois de Sonne,) 
subsequently Constable of France, re- 
ceived them with due honour; and, 
on their approach to the capital, other 
persons of distinction, among whom 
was De Thou himself, conducted them 
to the Hotel d’O, where they were 
magnificently lodged. The king show- 
ed the utmost solicitude to testify his 
obligations to the Republic, which, 
while all other Catholic states with- 
held the recognition of his rights, had 
an ambassador constantly with him, 
in defiance of the mighty power then 
wielded by the Roman Pontiffs and 
the Spanish monarchy. On the 3rd 
of February 1595, they had an au- 
dience at the Louvre of the king, ‘‘ le- 
quel,” says De l’Etoile, (tom. ii. p. 
187) ‘leur fit un grand accueil et re- 
ception. Leur harangue fut courte, 
comme étant bien avertis que le Roy 
n’aimoit pas les longues harangues.” ‘Sa 
Majesté,” continues the old Journalist, 
characteristically of le bon Henry, ‘‘en 
les attendant, passa le tems 4 rire et 
gausser les Dames,” &c, 
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It will hence, I conceive, be clear, 
that Henry’s expression to Cecil solely 
applied to the usual long-winded and 
rhetorical harangues of Venetian ne- 
gotiators ; while Cecil, coming at once 
to the point, retrenched all pedantic 
superfluities. So these deputies were 
directed to do in this instance, and to 
be brief, if they expected to be accept- 
able; but, generally, they were the 
reverse; which the king disliked, and 
therefore declared his satisfaction with 
Cecil and Essex for not being so florid 
and prolix ; an advantage derived, we 
may assume, from the well known 
aversion of their own sovereign, Eli- 
zabeth, to tedious discourses. Napo- 
leon, too, in his frequent journies, 
gave intelligible hints to the public 
authorities, wherever he passed, of his 
impatience on such occasions, which, 
on the other hand, were sources of 
enjoyment and sympathy to our James 
the First. 

The Venetians, who had compli- 
mented Henry on his first accession 
to the throne in 1589, (Hénault, Hist. 
de France, under that year), again in 
1600, obtained leave to inscribe his 
name in their renowned Golden Book 
(Libro d’Ore), when he was declared 
a Noble Venetian, with the right of 
transmitting this prerogative to his 
posterity. But, in April 1796, his de- 
scendant, Louis XVIII. then resident, 
under the title of Comte de Provence, 
at Verona, was ordered to quit the 
territory of the Republic, immediately 
after Buonaparte’s victory at Miles- 
simo; and Louis, in consequence, re- 
quired the expunction of the Bour- 
bon name from the celebrated record, 
which, according to Voltaire, contain- 
ed the oldest authentic register of 
European nobility, dating, as it did, 
from the fifth or sixth century. See 
L’Art de Vérifier les dates, tom. xvii. 
p. 489, ed. in Svo.; Montgaillard, 
Histoire de France, tom. iv. p. 453; 
and Burke’s Commoners, vol. ii. p. 
609, where a rapid, but comprehen- 
sive view, as far as the limited space 
would comport, is exhibited of the 
legitimate ancestral claims of the 
princes and nobility of modern Eu- 
rope. 

The friendly relations between 
France and Venice, at this period, re- 
ceived additional strength from the 
Seasonable and effectual interposition 
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of Henry, in reconciling the Republic 
and the Holy See in 1607, when the 
two churchmen, whose imprisonment 
by the Venetian authorities, contrary 
to the papal pretension of exclusive 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, had mainly 
contributed to the rupture, were con- 
signed to the care of Henry’s pleni- 
potentiary, Cardinal de Joyeuse, and 
by him delivered over to Paul V. It 
was on that memorable event, tliat 
Paolo Sarpi, the celebrated Father 
Paul, made himself so conspicuous, 
and exposed himself to so much dan. 
ger in the defence of the Republic, 
which his dying supplication, Esto Per- 
petuo, has failed to preserve from the 
loss of her independance. 

Your correspondent Historicus pro- 
poses a further question.—‘‘ The same 
Cecil, he adds, in reference to an ac- 
cusation against Sir John Gilbert for 
extracting or misappropriating part of 
the cargo of a carrack captured from 
the Spaniards, said,—I assure you, on 
my faith, I do not think him wrong 
in this; however, in others he may 
have done like a Devonshire man. What 
is meant here ?”’ 

To this interrogatory I think it may 
be replied, that Cecil considered the 
knight justifiable in any act of plunder 
against an enemy peculiarly hateful 
as the Spaniards then were; but the 
Devonshire men, like those of Corn- 
wall, and other sea-bound territories, 
indiscriminately pillaged, at that day, 
both friend and foe, who happened by 
any mischance to fall within their 
reach; and, no doubt, some misdeeds 
of this nature are here imputed to Sir 
John. The chief family of the Gil- 
berts were of Compton Castle, in 
Cornwall; but happily, that province, 
long renowned for these lawless acts, 
is now, like Devonshire, eminent for 
its humanity to the suffering mariner, 
an advance in civilization which au- 
thorises the moderns to boast, — 
“Hpets tow marépov pey dueivoves év~ 
xopeO” civar.— (Hom. Il. A. 405).— 
** There is no line in Homer,” observes 
Mr. Hallam, (Constitutional History, 
vol. 1. ch. iii.) ‘‘ which I repeat more 
frequently or with greater pleasure ;” 
and that feeling, I may add, is mine. 
Sophocles (Old. Col.) also says, — Ta 
pn poe marépas 00” dpoin evOcatpi. 
Undeniable, indeed, and spreading is 
human improvement ; and most cheer- 
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ing is the prospect, or, to use the 
pregnant expression of the omniscient 
Leibnitz,—*‘ Le présent, engendré du 
pass¢, est gros de l’avenir.”” 

Yours, &c. J. R. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE following are Copies of Depo- 
sitions as to certain charges of Witch- 
craft, made in the county of Somerset, 
in the year 1664. The originals ap- 
pear to have been wholly written by 
the magistrate before whom they were 
sworn. 

Yours, &c. W. L. W. 

Somerset. Walter Thicke, of Bayford, 
in the county afores', yeoman, examined 
the 11 March, 1664, before Robert Stunt, 
esq. one ct. 

Sayth, That about this tyme twelve- 
moneth hee had two oxen dyed suddenly, 
one of them in the plowe, and when they 
had opened the s* oxe they found noe 
signes of sicknesse about him, the other 
dyed in a strange manner; and this exam"’* 
neybours conceived the said oxe to bee 
bewitched; and s‘* that hee lost a cowe, 
and all dyed in 2 or 3 weekes; and since 
the s* Elizabeth Styles was taken up, the 
s’ Styles hath confessed to this exam' that 
shee (being angry with him for denyeing 
her some pease) sett a curse uppon the s* 
catle, and by that meanes they dyed, and 
desired this exam' to forgive her for it. 
And this ext then asked the s¢ Styles why 
shee had not hurt his person? she replyed, 
that she had noe power to doe it. 

Wa ter THICK. 

Taken uppon oath before mee Rost. 

UNT. 


Elizabeth Foarwood, of Bayford, in the 
county affoars’, examined the 11 day of 
March, 1664, before Robert Stunt, one 
of his Mats justices c*. 

Sayeth, That she, together with Ka- 
therine Whyte, Mary Day, Bridgett 
Prankard, and Mary Boulster did, a little 
after Christmas last, search Elizabeth 
Style, and in her pole finde a little rysing 
or nobb of flesh, w“" felt hard like a ker- 
nell of Beise, w** this exam‘ suspectinge 
to bee an ill marke, did thrust a pinn into 
and then tooke it out, and after some 
short pauze, this exam‘ did agen thrust 
in the pinn into the s* place and through 
the flesh, and thear lefte the s‘ pinn in 
the s* place for some tyme that the other 
woemen might allsoe see it, yet the s@ 
Style did neyther first nor at the second 
tyme make the least shewe that she felt 
the s" prickinge of her flesh, whylest the 
s‘ pinn was putt in, or taken out, nor did 
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any bloud issue out of the s’ place. But 
this exam sayth that after, when the con- 
stable tould her hee would thrust in a pin 
to the s* place, the s‘ Style, cryed out, ‘ O 
Lord! doe you prick mee,’ when in truith 
noe body did then soe much as touch it, nor 
her, but only made a shew of touchinge her 
pole. And this exam' sayth, that since 
the s‘ Style was taken upp by the justice 
and examined before him, she confessed 
that her familiar did use to sucke her in 
the affoares‘ place, in the shape of a flye, 
a great miller, or butter flye; and sayth, 
that the said Style did likewise confesse 
to this exam she had signed her covenant 
w'" the Devell by a dropp of her bloud, 
and that she had promised the Devell to 
forsake God and Jesus Christe, and all 
the wayes of God; and the s* Style sayd 
y' she had more to say, but that she had 
not power to bringe it out; and farther 
sayth, that if she could speake w*" her 
brother and sister at Shasbury, they could 
tell her of more witches then she knew, 
whoe had sealed but had not yet beene at 
any randvoes.*—The marke of 
ExizaBetu (E. F.) Foarwoope. 

Taken upon oath before mee Rost. 
Stunt. 
~ The examination of Nicolas Lambert, 
of Bayford, in the county of Somerset, 
yeom’. Taken before me the 30 of Ja- 
nuary, 1664, upon oath. 

Sayth, that the Monday after Xmas- 
day, he was in the house of Richard Still, 
where his daughter Elizabeth was taken 
very ill, and had very strong fits on her, 
soe that though she was sate downe in a 
chayre, yet six people could not keepe 
and hold her downe in the chayre, and 
that when her fits came on her they were 
not able to rule her. But she would 
rayse up her chayre, though six men held 
the same; and being in her fits, she would 
poynt with her handes where her torm' 
was, and this ext and the rest lookeing 
where she poynted, saw as it were thornes, 
and the prickes of thornes, in her handes, 
hand wrests, and other places. And this 
ext farther sayth, that he, together w*" 
William Thicke and W™. Read, being 
ordered by Francis White, the tythingman 
of Bayford, to watch Elizabeth Style, who 
on Thursday night last in the evening 
committed to the sayd tythingman by the 
justice, upon suspicion of witchcraft ; and 
this examint reading in the Practice of 
Piety about 3 of y® clocke in the morning, 
Elizabeth Style being in the same room 
by the fire, there came from the head of 
the s* Eliz. Style a glittering and bright 
fly, about an inch in length and soe much 
in breadth, which sayd fly pitched ona 
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planke in the chimney and vanished away. 
This ex' still kept on reading, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour there appeared 
two flyes more of a lesse size, and of ano- 
ther colour, and seemed to strike at this 
exam"’s hand, in which he held the sayd 
booke, but missed his hand, the one going 
over and the other under at one and the 
same tyme. The exam kept on reading, 
and at length being somewhat startled at 
the strang appearances of the sayd filyes, 
this exam tould the sayd Style, but she 
would make noe answear, and this exam' 
looking stedfast in her, did perceive her 
countenance to change and to be very 
blacke and ghastly, and the fire at the 
same tyme to change its colour, where- 
upon this examt began to be sharp w'" the 
sayd Style, and tould her that her familiar 
was now about her; whereupon this ext 
and the rest that were w'* him searched 
her, and looked in her pole, where they 
perceived her hayre to whe’ver,* and 
shake very strangely: and there found 
a fly like a millard; which on a sud- 
den rushed out and pitched on the table 
board, and suddenly vanished away. 
Then this exam and the rest with him 
looked again in her pole, w® was not 
as before, but was redde and like rawe 
meate. This exam asked Style what it 
was that went out of her pole; the sayd 
Style sayd it was a butterfly, and asked why 
they had not catched it ; and in some short 
tyme after they looked agen in her pole, 
and then it was of its former colour. And 
this examt demanding againe what that fly 
was that rushed out of her pole, and that 
made her pole soe red and raw, she then 
confessed that it was her familiar, and 
that she felt it to tickle in her pole at 
that time, and that was the usual tyme 
when the familiar came to her, and then 
the sayd Eliza. Style confessed she had 
made a covenant w'" the devill; and that 
she had signed it with her blood, which 
the devill had out of her finger next her 
little finger on her right hand. And that 
a man in blacke did usually appear to the 
sayd Eliz. Style, Alice Duke, and Anne 
Bushop, when they did meet at their ran- 
devouse, which sayd man in blacke was 
the devill as she thought, and that the 
man in blacke brought the picture of 
Richard Stile’s daughter in wax ; and the 
sayd Elizabeth Style confessed thatshe put 
a thorne into the handwrest of the sayd 
picture, and that the man in blacke put 
in more, and every one stuck in some. 
W". Thick and W™. Read, of Bayford, 
say upon their oathes that the examina- 
tion above of Nicholas Lambert is truith. 
Rost. Hunt. 
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Mr. Ursan, 26th July. 


THE following minute description 
of the magnificent Library at Mafra, 
in Portugal, was sent to me by a cor- 
respondent nearly two years ago. If 
you think it worthy of a place in your 
Magazine, it is at your service. 

W. H. B. 


OF THE LIBRARY AT 
MAFRA. 

The magnificent edifice of the Con- 
vent and Palace of Mafra, founded by 
King John the Fifth of Portugal, was 
begun on the 17th of November 1717, 
on which day the foundation-stone of 
the Church was blessed and laid by 
the first Patriarch of Lisbon, Dom 
Thomaz d’Almeida. From that day 
the construction of the edifice pro- 
ceeded with such rapidity, that on the 
22d of October, of the year 1730, the 
church was consecrated, and the Con- 
vent taken possession of by the Friars 
da Provincia de Santa Maria d’Arre- 
bida. 

The celebrated room containing the 
conventual library, which has long 
been the admiration of all beholders, 
is on the east side of the building, on 
the fourth floor. The roof is vaulted, 
and pannels ofstone, with various de- 
signs carved on them, projecting at 
certain distances from the roof, on 
entering the room, cause a beautiful 
perspective. In the middle of the 
room is a cupola, on the roof of 
which is placed a large white stone, 
whereon is engraved the figure of the 
sun, with its rays shooting regularly 
around it, which receive great effect 
from being thrown out above a blue 
stone. The whole is surrounded by 
white stones beautifully carved. The 
floor or pavement of the room, which 
on its first completion was composed 
of fine bricks, consists of a species of 
mosaic work of blue, white, and red, 
and under the cupola, where there is 
a round circle of pavement peculiarly 
rich, black and yellow stones are added 
to the other colours. This beautiful 
pavement was laid down by order of 
Dom Jose the First, and certainly does 
credit to his taste. 

The length of the Libary is 288 feet, 
and the breadth 32. Considering, 
however, that at the north and south 
ends of the room are recesses of 8 feet 
deep, where are + at each end two 
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magnificent doors, 15 feet high and 74 
broad,—the private entrances to the 

alace,—standing at these doors the 
ibrary may be said to be 304 feet long, 
computing from door to door. In the 
middle, where the cupola is, the room 
assumes the figure of a cross, 71 feet 
long, and of course, as before (reckon- 
ing from the sides of the room, which 
after this break proceed straight on), 
32 feet broad. Measuring, however, 
from the balustrade of the windows at 
the one end of the arm of the cross, 
looking towards the Cerea, or enclosed 
plantation, to the balustrade of those 
at the other end of the arm, looking 
into the flower-garden in the court in 
the middle of the building, the breadth 
of the room, where the cross is formed, 
may be set down at 84 feet. 

From the pavement to the Cyma- 
tium the Library is 23 feet high, and 
from the Cymatium to the highest 
point of the vaulted roof above it is 
said to be 134 feet, so that the main 
height of the room may be calculated 
at 364 feet. At the cupola, however, 
it assumes a height of 44 feet, looking 
from the round circle of pavement to 
the carved figure of the sun and rays 
on the ceiling of the dome. 

On the east side, fronting the Cerea 
or enclosed plantation, the room has 
19 windows, each 13 feet high by 6 
feet broad. The five windows in this 
frontage of the end of the one arm of 
the cross (3 in front and one at each 
of the sides) are 18 feet high by 6% 
broad, having balconies of small di- 
mensions attached to each of them. 
It is worthy of remark, that on the 
opposite end of the arm of the cross, 
which looks to the west into the flower 
garden, there are only 3 windows in 
front. This irregularity, which is by 
no means displeasing, happens in con- 
sequence of the space occupied by the 
opposite side windows being on this side 
used for two doors, which are entrances 
to two rooms, 54 feet long by 224 
broad, each of which has three win- 
dows, 13 feet high and 6 feet broad, 
like the rest of the windows, except, 
as has been before said, those in the 
ends of the arms of the cross. One of 
these rooms was formerly used as a 
Library for Manuscripts, and the other 
was the depository for all prohibited 
books. Each of the windows on the 
ground (except those in the cross) 
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stands in a recess, in which are placed 
a chair, a table covered with a green 
cloth, an ink stand, and a reading 
desk; which, from the dust on the 
chairs and tables, and the dried-up | 
state of the ink, appear never to have 
been used since the friars departed, by 
either the curious or the studious. 

Exactly above the 19 windows on 
the eastern side, already mentioned, 
are the same number of windows 
placed above the cymatium, forming 
so many arches in the vault of the 
upper roof. These windows, all com- 
municating light, are each 6 feet high 
by 5 broad. On the opposite or west- 
ern side, the number of upper windows 
are the same, and of the same height 
and breadth; but, excepting by the 
three at the end of the arm of the 
cross, no light is admitted by any of 
them. There are also dark windows 
over each of the four doors which 
lead into the palace, of the same 
size as the rest of the upper windows, 
which make a very pleasing uniformity. 
A plan was in agitation in the days of 
King John the Sixth, who was very 
partial to Mafra, to place mirror-plates 
in each of the upper windows which 
give no light; but the idea, it is sup- 
posed, was too costly for the financial 
resources of his reign. 

A magnificent gallery with a railing, 
at an elevation of 11 feet and a half 
from the pavement, goes round the 
library. Four staircases give access 
to that gallery. The two on the eastern 
side are winding and small, being 
made in the spaces of two windows. 
The two in the western side lead into 
spacious entrances, and to stairs of 
fine architecture. 

Above that gallery are 82 open book- 
cases, separated from each other by 
carved pillars. Each of these cases, 
from top to bottom, has six rows of 
shelves of different heights, the upper 
being little more than nine inches, the 
middle ones increasing a trifle, till at 
last the space on the lowest one is 
about a foot and nine inches high. 
Each bookcase is numbered, and a 
description of the branch of literature 
which it contains is painted on a 
carved shield placed above it. 

Under the gallery are 54 open book- 
cases, also divided by pillars. Each 
case contains, from top to bottom, 12 
compartments for books, The com- 
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partments of the ¢ases below all mea- 
sure a foot and nine inches in height. 
There are fewer presses or cases for 
books below than above. This is oc- 
casioned by the windows and doors 
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below, in the spaces occupied by which 
no bookcases are placed, which does 
not occur above, because there the 
bookcases are all below the cymatium, 
and the windows above it. C.M. 
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Mr. CavenpDIsH. 


Or all the philosophers of the pre- 
sent age, Mr. Cavendish was the only 
one who combined, in the highest de- 
gree, a depth and extent of mathemati- 
cal knowledge with delicacy and pre- 
cision in the methods of experimental 
research. It may be said of him, what 
perhaps can hardly be said of any other 
person, that whatever he has done, has 
been perfect at the moment of its pro- 
duction. His processes were all of a 
finished nature. Executed by the hand 
of a master, they required no correc- 
tion: and though many of them were 
performed in the very infancy of chemi- 
cal philosophy, yet their accuracy and 
their beauty have remained amidst the 
progress of discovery, and their merits 
have been illustrated by discussion and 
exalted by time. 

In general, the most common mo- 
tives which induce men to study are, 
the love of distinction, of glory, or the 
desire of power; and we have no right 
to object to motives of this kind; but 
it ought to be mentioned, in estimating 
the character of Mr. Cavendish, that 
his grand stimulus to exertion was 
evidently the love of truth and know- 
ledge. Unambitious, unassuming, it 
was with difficulty he was persuaded 
to bring forward his important dis- 
coveries. He disliked notoriety; and 
he was, as it were, fearful of the voice 
of fame. His labours are recorded 
with the greatest dignity and sim- 
plicity, and in the fewest possible 
words, without parade or apology: 
and it seemed as if in publication he 
was performing, not what was a duty 
to himself, but what was a duty to the 
public. His life was devoted to science, 
and his social hours were passed among 
afew friends, principally members of 
the Royal Society. He was reserved 
to strangers; but when he was fa- 
miliar, his conversation was lively and 
full of varied information. Upon all 
subjects of science, he was luminous 


and profound, and in discussion won- 
derfully acute. Even to the very last 
week of his life, when he was nearly 
79, he retained his activity of body, 
and all his energy and sagacity of in- 
tellect. He was warmly interested in 
all new subjects of science, and several 
times, inthe course of the last year, wit- 
nessed or assisted in some experiments 
which were carried on in this theatre,* 
or in the laboratory below. 

Since the death of Newton, if I may 
be permitted to give an opinion, Eng- 
land has sustained no scientific loss so 
great as that of Cavendish. Like his 
great predecessor, he died full of years 
and glory. His name will be an ob- 
ject of more veneration in future ages 
than at the present moment. Though 
it was unknown in the busy scenes of 
life, or in the popular discussions of 
the day, it will remain illustrious in 
the annals of science, which are as im- 
perishable as that nature to which they 
belong; and it will be an immortal 
honour to his House, to his Age, and 
to his Country. 


Dr. PriEstTLey, 


Stimulated by the examples of Dr. 
Blackand Mr. Cavendish, Dr.Priestley, 
about the year 1770, applied himself 
with intense ardour to experiments on 
the subject of air. By a constant ap- 
plication of the combinations and 
agencies of the various chemical sub- 
stances, he discovered oxygen gas, 
nitrous gas, nitrous oxide, and light 
carburetted hydrogen; and by using 
the mercurial apparatus, he exhibited 
several of the acids in an aeriform 
state, and demonstrated their proper- 
ties. As a discoverer, Dr. Priestley 
stands in the highest rank: and it is 
scarcely possible to advance a step, or 
to perform a process, in pneumatic 
chemistry, without having recourse to 
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his method, and making use of sub- 
stances he first exhibited. His ac- 
tivity was unceasing ; and in physical 
science, all his exertions were crowned 
with success. His experiments, though 
neither accurate nor minute, were al- 
most always upon subjects of import- 
ance. He made up for the defect of 
his manipulations by the rapidity of 
execution and the novelty of his 
methods. He prepared the way for 
more accomplished chemists; he fur- 
nished them with matter of inquiry ; 
and, in the true spirit of liberality, 
offered to the world all his treasures 
of science. He was as the miner who 
discovers hidden riches, and furnishes 
them in their wrought state to the 
cunning artist. The ore that he brought 
to light was crude, but it was precious 
and useful. To theory Dr. Priestley 
paid but little attention; and his hy- 
potheses were rapidly formed, and re- 
linquished with an ardour almost pue- 
rile. His chemical writings are prin- 
cipally narratives of facts ; and though 
the style and argument are defective, 
from hasty composition, yet it is im- 
possible not to be amused and inter- 
ested by the details : they are copious, 
distinct, and satisfactory; and the 
manner in which they are pursued, 
leaves a very favourable impression of 
the simplicity, the ingenuousness, and 
the candour of his mind. Dr. Priestley 
was a discoverer before he was a che- 
mist. In a letter, which 1 received 
from him a few months before his 
death, he makes this statement in his 
usual unaffected manner. It is easy, 
therefore, to find a reason for the oc- 
casional incorrectness of his views. 
Throughout the whole course of his 
life, his attention was never undivided. 
His mornings were devoted to experi- 
ments ; his evenings to political, theo- 
logical, or metaphysical inquiries. He 
is an example, how much may be done 
by small means, when applied with 
industry and ingenuity, and how easy 
it is in some instances to enlarge the 
boundaries of chemical knowledge ; 
and how much more real and perma- 
nent glory is to be gained by pursuing 
the immutable in nature, than the 
transient and capricious in human 
opinion. When Dr. Priestley’s name 
is mentioned in future ages, it will be 
as one of the most illustrious chemical 
discoverers of the 18th century. 
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ScHEELE. 

I have mentioned Scheele as an ad- 
mirabl2 experimenter. As I endeavour- 
ed to do justice to the philosophical 
labours of Cavendish and Priestley, I 
shall in the same kind of feeling refer 
to the exalted character of the only 
foreign philosopher of the last century, 
whose merits as a discoverer can at all 
be put in competition with those of 
our countrymen. Scheele offers an 
extraordinary instance of the power of 
genius to conquer difficulties, and to 
create resources of its own. Born in 
a country town in Sweden, without 
friends and without fortune, he seemed, 
by a disposition which may be called 
almost intuitive, to have pursued the 
study of chemistry. He was brought 
up as an apothecary and druggist, and 
led by the circumstances of his busi- 
ness to attend to some of the chemical 
qualities of substances employed in 
pharmacy, he instituted a train of in- 
vestigations, which gradually led to 
discoveries of the noblest kind. Scheele, 
amid the labours of an unprofitable 
occupation, found means of exalting 
and extending the most refined parts 
of chemistry, His days were devoted 
to a laborious business, his nights to 
solitary study. Using the common 
apparatus of pharmacy, he performed 
the most delicate manipulations, nei- 
ther seeking fame nor profit by his 
labours ; for, till he became acquainted 
with Bergman, he was ignorant of the 
honour which would result from dis- 
coveries. Neither seeking fame nor 
profit, he pursued science, because his 
mind was imbued with an unconquer- 
able desire for truth. Nothing could 
repress the ardour of his mind, nor 
damp the fire of his genius, and his 
short life was a career of enterprise 
and glory. Scheele made known at 
least thirteen new bodies, and his 
chemistry may be called almost his 
own creation. His theories were form- 
ed with boldness, but he attached no 
importance to these, except as new 
links for the connexion of facts. He 
was the faithful disciple of the school 
of Newton and Bacon. It has been 
said of Bergman that his greatest dis- 
covery was the discovery of Scheele. 
It may, perhaps, likewise be said, that 
his greatest glory was the glory of 
raising and exalting merit, even though 
it was in acknowledging his own infe- 
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riority. Such examples are very rare. 
There are few instances of such sacri- 
fices of selfish feelings, and that they 
should be so faithfully recorded is ne- 
cessary for the honour of human na- 
ture, and for demonstrating, to use the 
language of Bacon, borrowed from 
Scripture, ‘ that Wisdom is justified 
- of her children.’ 1 have been drawn 
into this eulogium, not merely because 
it is fully deserved, but because the 
example of Scheele demonstrates what 
great effects may be produced by small 
means ; how little is required to extend 
the empire of knowledge, when genius 
is assisted by industry. 


Tus Evper Purwy. 


The only Roman who really deserved 
the title of an investigator into Nature, 
was the elder Pliny. This illustrious 
person possessed the highest degree of 
industry, and an ardour in the pursuit 
of knowledge which no difficulties could 
repress. He considered all the produc- 
tions of the earth as worthy of atten- 
tion, either for their order, their beauty, 
their uses, or relations to man. Pos- 
sessed of such requisites for discovery, 
he was still deficient in the great cha- 
racteristics of a strong mind and a 
philosophical spirit. Endowed with a 
simple heart, and apparently incapable 
of deceiving, he believed almost what- 
ever was related to him—doubt seemed 
to be a stranger to his understanding, 
He beheld things in their obvious forms 
with delight and with wonder, and 
satisfied with what he saw, he seldom 
attempted to refer effects to their causes. 
Endowed with none of the high ele- 
ments of reason, with none of those 
restless workings of the imagination 
which produce new combinations of 
ideas, new truths and new inventions ; 
he was nevertheless a minute observer 
and a faithful historian, but neither an 
experimental philosopher nor a man of 

’ genius. 
Bacon. 


Many scientific persons before Ba- 
con, had pursued the method of expe- 
riment in all its precision; many had 
dared to despise the logic and forms of 
the ancients; but he was the first 
philosopher who had laid down plans 
for extending knowledge of universal 
application, who ventured to assert 
that all the sciences could be nothing 
more than expressions or arrangements 
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of facts; and that the first step to- 
wards the attainment of real discovery, 
was the humiliating confession of 
ignorance. Bacon was prepared by 
nature, by education, and by his habit 
of study, for effecting the great revolu- 
tion in philosophy. His knowledge 
was extensive, his resources were copi- 
ous; his genius was equally capable 
of developing the lighter and more pro- 
found relation of things. He possessed 
strong feeling, but it was uniformly 
directed by reason ; he was gifted with 
a vivid imagination, but it was tem- 
pered and modified by a most correct 
taste and judgment. The influence of 
rank and situation assisted his views. 
The public was prepared to receive 
them ; and he was enabled to advance 
his opinions in full confidence that 
they would be adopted with reverence 
in his own time, and that they would 
carry his memory into distant ages, 
with great and with unchanging glory. 
The pursuit of the new method of in- 
vestigation in a very short time wholly 
altered the face of every department of 
natural knowledge ; but its influence 
Was in no case more distinct than in 
the advancement of geology and che- 
mistry. Though much labour had been 
bestowed on these extensive fields of 
investigation, they had hitherto been 
little productive. Speculation had 
been misplaced, observation confined, 
and experiment principally directed, 
rather towards impossible than prac- 
tical things. In the novel system, 
hypothesis was exploded, except as a 
guide to actual trials. Combinations 
of thought were considered as truths 
only when conformable to nature, and 
not when they merely expressed the 
caprices of the imagination : and those 
inquiries only were considered as 
valuable, which were made upon the 
hidden sensible properties of things, 
and upon the existing relation of facts. 
Newton. 

There are undoubtedly in science 
fortunatecombinations, thereare happy 
times in which new inventions bestow 
new powers, and in which men are as 
it were compelled to follow an easy 
path to glory: but for all this occa- 
sional interference of accident, labour 
—steady and uninterrupted labour— 
and the virtue of continued attention, 
are the true sources of noble and happy 
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discoveries, and whoever possesses 
these enviable habits of mind, has the 
chief and the most certain elements of 
success. In the study of nature, there 
can be no exertion thrown away; for 
the general laws belonging to it, are 
no less simple and grand, than the 
economy which they govern is com- 
plicated and minute : and when obser- 
vation is carried as far as the senses 
can reach, it is still capable of being 
rendered more accurate by means of 
the different apparatus of instruments, 
which are constantly becoming more 
perfect; so that the philosopher who, 
having ascertained great truths, in a 
particulardepartment of science, should 
pretend to fix them in limits, would 
act as ridiculously as that Danish King 
who commanded the ocean to stay 
its waves. When Newton was asked 
by Dr. Pemberton to what he owed 
his great discoveries, he said to his 
habitual and patient attention. And 


the same great man, in a conversation 
in his latter years, upon the progress of 
discovery, having asked, what was 
doing at Cambridge, and being an- 
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swered by Dr. Barrow that there was 
nothing doing, that he had occupied 
all the ground, jocosely said, ‘ Beat 
the bushes, and there is still plenty of 
game to be raised.’ Original profun- 
dity of genius, talents for abstracted 
research, and vigorous constitution of 
mind, combined with sagacity and 
acuteness, are undoubtedly associated 
with the powers by which lofty truths 
are attained, and they belonged in the 
highest degree to the author of the 
Principia and the Optics: but these 
alone, though essential to the deve- 
lopement of his abilities, would have 
accomplished nothing without the fa- 
culty of continued exertion, which in- 
duced him to pass successive days and 
nights in contemplation, inattentive to 
the wants of the body ; which enabled 
him to attain that sublime state of 
intellect, in which all sensible objects 
are excluded, and in which the mind 
was nourished by its own thoughts 
concerning the laws of the heavens 
and the earth, made the subjects of 
active meditation. 
(To be continued.) 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Porms sy Henry Woo.novucu. 


THIS is a volume of the greatest rarity. 
do we find any account of it in the Censura Literaria, &c. 
to Mr. Heber, and wants the title-page. 
We shall give a few extracts to exhibit 


Commonwealth and the Restoration. 


12Mmo. 


It is not mentioned by Ellis, nor 
Our copy belonged 
The author lived in the time of the 


his poetical style. The last poem has a resemblance to the manner of Swift. 
THE REQUEST. 


DEATH went one sunshine day to see 
Fair Flora’s gay Diipery, 

And curiously to survey 

Those little people soft and gay. 

The Lillies for to blush began, 

The Roses likewise to look wan ; 

And every leaf did quake, as though 
The Winds had threatened for to blow; 
One dloome excelling all the rest, 
Death of the goddesse did request, 
And pray’d that Flower he might have 
To deck a little Garden grave. 


Grim sir, said Flora, I suppose 

Your lordship better likes a Rose? 

A Royal Rose, sir, suits your bower, 

And not a humble Gilly-flower. 

But he her answer soon doth waive, 

Or swears he will no answer have. 

With that, a strife rose for an hour, 

Twixt Life and Death, about the flower. 

That ’twas an infant bud Life prest, 

For that Death said, he liked it best. 

To part the strife, the Flower she did snip: 

To Death she gave the bud,—to Life the 
slip. 


THE CHARME. 


May thy dust in quiet lie! 

May these pieces never cry! 
May no envious viper creep, 

To disturb thy rest and sleep. 
May no clownish foot e’er tread 
Too hastily upon thy head ; 


Nor the craving Sexton thrust 

His shovel into liquid dust ! 

Silent be the bell and clock ! 
Speechless stand the early cock ! 
May the Priest for all the year 
Whisper naught but common Prayer. 
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And the pretty gabling boyes To restore the sacrifice, ; 
Say their books with little noise. And good people, not constraints, 
And if any ghost doth walke, Honor their deceased Saints, 
Sleeping, let him softly talk. ~ While the Fathers and Divines, 
May the Violet appear Make rich altars of their shrines, 
On thy grave throughout the year, And thy little monument 
Water’d by a friendly tear. Among others in be sent, 

Or suppose some marble stone Consecrate to that intent. 

On thy forehead shall be thrown, May upon each gilded sphear 
That thy virtues men may know, Doves be perching all the year; 
In the Spring and Autumn too. May the smoke and incense fray 
May the marble handsome wear Dampes and moisture from thy clay, 
For an age, not for a year. That so thou, that knowst no sin, 
But if ever heaven shall please May’st know no corruption. 


THE CONJECTURE. 


i ’Twas by compulsion, we know, 
If any wonder wherefore she For noble spirits dwell below, 
Did leave the world so soon; As men in banishment. 
Since stars do not set presently, 
Nor do the pretty flowers die 


4. 
N er did the h 1 
to hea Gat te Beans o sooner did the heavens please 


To open but a pore, 


2. By some sharp, piercing, hot disease, 
Know that it was her own desire, But straight away the spirit flies, 
No force, nor yet constraint : To the Elyzian shore. 


But so the little sparkes of fire 
Are prone by Nature to aspire 
Unto their element. 


5. 
No sooner did the calenture 
Set Nature in a flame, 


3. But, lo! away the subtle, pure 
While she remained here below, Substance did run, itself secure, 
And in a body went ; By the light of the same. 


P. 75.-‘ The Author to the incomparable Mrs. Deval, upon his inserting 
her Verses into his Poems ”’:— 


Say, fair Lady, from what sphere, Cause thou wert so free of thine ! 
Flow those numbers you shed here ? But, good Madam, how came you 
None but Heaven could dispense To make one of us, I trow? 

Such a potent influence. Poetry of late hath been 

Each verse doth us overcome, Called a gay and splendid sin. 
Admiration strikes us dumb. To be witty in a rhyme, 

Bravely did Ulysses fight, Had been thought a deadly crime ; 
Well deserved he, brave Wight ; And the Muses, with their lies, 
Stoutly did the royal boy Gypsies, Knaves, and Harlotries. 
Guard, defend, besieged Troy. These are bright and Gospel dayes, 
Yet had neither of them been Laurel is as bad as bayes. 

Half so eminent, I ween, Christmas Carols, both be gone, 
Had not Homer’s, Virgil’s layes, Truth allows no fiction! 

Been the trumpets of their praise, What’s Parnassus’ Hill (by Jove,) 
That this Revered Matron did But some Idol-field, or grove ? 
Merit all that can be said ; What are Bards and Poets too ? 


Was both pious, just, and chaste, Such Idolators as you. 

Charitable to the last, Strange, that you and I should meet, 
By none, but herself, surpast, Madam, in the self-same street. 

All men know—but yet I may, Stranger yet, by far, than either, 
Tho’ it discredit to her, say, Twine our little feet together. 

Peace betide that pretty she Some will say our verses be 

That did write her history ! A spurious brood of Poetry ; 


Blessing on the smooth-face priest And thy Husband’s forehead will 
Laid her pious soul to rest. Be esteem’d the Twiforkt Hill. 
May a pyramid no lesse What men say, or shall award, 
Light on thee, fair Poetesse! You nor I do much regard. 
Mayest thou, when thou com’st to die, Now I bid such persons go, 


Never want an Elegie ! 


View my heart, and thy deep snow? 
May tears trickle down thy shrine, 
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Need I read to them and thee 
Lectures of my modesty ? 

Let ’em prattle ; all the while 

You and I will sit and smile. 

So do angels in the clouds, 

Stand and view the Picts and feudes, 
Strifes and plots, and such as them, 
Between us poor mortal men. 

Then they laugh and bless themselves, 
Pity us, poor trifling elves. 

Shall I then go sit me down, 
Blazon thy escutcheon ? 

Or dispute in verses lighter, 

The distance ’twixt the Crown and Mitre? 
Shall I tell the sons of laughter 
That thou art a Prelate’s daughter? 
Famous Westfield was thy sire. 

Or shall I go and inquire 

Whether thou wert born a Poet, 
When it matters not we know it ? 
Or, if Grief and Passion, 

As some talk, have made them one? 
No—I need not—’ tis confest, 

Of all Poets thou art best: 

And Apollo, for thy layes, 

Might bestow on thee thy bayes. 
Many Poets of great fame 

Have (I swear) been much to blame. 
Some, yea, most of them, I ween, 
Are scurrilous, or else obscene. 
Others very dull—the times 

Yield us store of Hymns and Rhimes. 
Some do bite and others claw, 

And the rest not worth a straw. 
Some are pious and yet plain, 
Others witty, yet prophane : 

Some do prostitute their Muses, 

Put upon ’em great abuses. 

Others, too, as bad, I deem, 

Do make Monks and Nuns of them. 
Few, I think, observe'a right 

Just decorum, as they might. 

But I dare say, Madam, you 

Are both godly—witty too. 
Thick-scull’d Wisdome, and the other, 
Thomas Sternholde, his sworn brother ; 
Learned Jeffery, merry Ben, 
Spenser, Davenant, such as them, 
(Had they been alive to see, 

Pretty one, thy Poesie) 

Would, I think, have loved thee. 
Only tell me why you please 
Yourself with such songs as these, 
Dirges, Epodes, Monodies ? 
Methinks Eglogues, Pastoralls, 
Carrolls, Catches, Madrigalls, 
Would have better suited you, 

Poet and Musician too. 

No more look those lips £o pale ; 
Throw away the Cypress vail ; 

Girt thy temples with a wreath 

Of fresh laurell ;—vulgar breath 
Shall preserve your name, I trow, 
While “— wane, or Rivers flow; 
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Sing of Strages and of Wars, 
Bloody Duels, Civil jarrs, 

Wand’ ring Knights, and their brave deeds, 
Base Assassins and their meeds, 
Prosperous Rebels, martyr’d Kings, 
Exiled Peers, and such brave things. 
Sing of Churches without Spires, 
Broken Walls, prophaned Choirs, 
Temples that once Stables were, 
Horses here, and there a Mayer. 
Write of such black things as these, 
If you affect Tragedies. 

Or say, you do here desist, 

Then go turn a Satyrist. 

Make invectives, bitter rhimes, 

In Iambics scourge the times, 

Now of modern vices write, 

Then depaint a Parasite. 

Or, if you disposed are, 

Add to him a Usurer. 

Some such griping Chuffe,—withall 


. Don’t forget the Prodigal. 


Shew our Hectors and Buffoons 
How they sit in pantaloons ; 

Ask ’em, ask ’em, Madam, whether 
Their minds or their plumes of feather 
Lighter be ?—ask how it haps 
English Men are Frenchmen’s Apes ? 
They will blush, perhaps, to see 
Themselves so ingeniously 

Laughed at and reprov’d by thee. 
Or, if you do please to vex, 

Tell ’em, Madam, of your sex. 

Tell ’em how the hours pass, 

Bid them more regard their glass, 
Lesse the flatt’ring Mirror ?—why, 
’Cause it tells ’em many a lie; 

Bid ’em blush, my pretty Saint, 
When they dare to patch, or paint. 
Say, they speckled Serpents are, 
Call ’em rotten Sepulchre. 

Blame ’em for their powdered crests, 
Naked necks, and plumped breasts ; 
Tell ’em, tell ’em how each shoo 
Talks and prattles as they go: 

Jear ’em with their peacock’s tails, 
Tell ’em, they will serve for vails. 
Chide aloud, and do not spare ; 

Tell ‘em, that they worme’s meat are, 
Clods of earth, inform’d with air. 
But if they do not regard 

What thou say’st, my pretty barde, 
Get thee to some shady tree, 
Beech, or Poplar, Mulberry, 

Nigh some chilling torrent’s side, 
Where the waves in murmurs glide ; 
Then, in most pathetic rhymes, 
Mourn the vices of the times ; 

Pray the Heavens for to spare 

Such black sinners as we are. 

Pray ’em, pray ’em, lest the spheres 
Tumble down about our ears. 

So, ingenious Madam, you 

Shall be Priest and Poet too, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A Voice from Ireland. By Daniel 
O’Rourke, Esq. 


Some Observations on the present State 
of Ireland. Ry Sir F. W. Mac- 
naghten. 


Mr. O’Rourke cannot object to our 
expressing some material difference 
from his views, seeing that his pam- 
phlet is that of a party writer; and 
whose liberality to our Church is such, 
that he would give an Irish bishop 
500/. a year! and something for his 
curate! We fully grant that the whole 
subject of dispute, particularly as re- 
gards the Church of Ireland, is to us 
‘one of great difficulty. We believe 
that we view it through no party co- 
lours ; we are sure that neither our in- 
terests nor passions are involved in it. 
The first circumstance that would strike 
us, is, that the relation of the church 
and people is such as is probably un- 
precedented :—a country existing of 
which a small minority possessed all 
the property laic and clerical, opposed 
to which was a large population of a 
different and hostile religion, and de- 
pendent on the minority for their sup- 
port. We do not know any other 
country similarly situated. Then comes 
the question, are you to take this 
church and its endowment, from the 
wealthy minority (which is in the ratio 
of about one to six) and appropriate 
its endowments to other purposes— 
partly to educate the party hostile to 
it? This question has long since ceased 
to be one dependent on law or reason 
for its support; and has been judged 
by feeling, by party violence, bythreats, 
by hostile declarations. The legal 
right, the constitutional right, is with- 
out doubt vested in the Protestant 
Church, as much as it is in England. 
A corporate body that had held its 
property on an unimpeached title for 
300 years, could not be easily induced 
to relinquish it. If the Protestant re- 
ligion was established by law in Ire- 
land, there is an end of the argument ; 
as long as the argument moves in the 
sacred circle of the law, and does not 
get beyond its boundary into that of 
force. But in national affairs, not only 

Gant, Mae, Vou, VII, 


law, it is said, but feeling and opinions 
are to be consulted, and the expediency 
of yielding to them considered ; as in 
the case of the Catholic question. But 
when the Government is thus called 
on, it is at best in a divided manner; 
for the protestants and proprietors 
who form the minority are as decided 
not to yield their rights, as the majo- 
rity are clamorous to possess them. 
Before, however, any one person or 
party can call upon another to yield 
up his power and property that he 
holds by law, he must prove that it is 
prejudicial to the interests of others ; 
it is not sufficient to assert, that he 
must relinquish it, because they desire 
to possess it, but that his possession 
is an injury to them. This, we sup- 
pose, would form the distinction be- 
tween the property of rent and of tithe. 
The six millions of Catholic labourers 
and paupers could not call on the one 
million of proprietors to resign their 
estates, however glad they would be 
to possess them, because they cannot 
fairly assert that they receive an injury 
from the partial distribution of the 
property; but they assert that tithes 
affect them differently ; and that they 
are grievously oppressed by payment 
to a religion different from their own. 
As for their assertion, that if the tithes 
were taken from the Protestants, the 
Catholics would not accept them—we 
know it—we are certain of it—but 
why, because it would excite an odium 
among their flocks if they did, and 
because they know full well, that with 
the fall of tithes they could raise the 
scale of their claims, and thus receive 
tithes in a better thana direct way. But 
does this grievance of tithe exist? Yes! 
the peasant has to pay a heavy tithe 
for his potato ground and his pasture ; 
but has he not to pay a much heavier 
rent ? Why does he not complain of 
that? but it is a grievance to his con- 
science ; then let him pay more rent 
to his landlord, and his landlord will 
settle with the clergyman. No! for 
he then equally supports a heretic 
church that he detests. So, then, he 


is to be judge between the two reli- 
gions, and establish or —_ which- 
2 
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ever he thinks right. So now it is not 
the money-grievance but the conscience- 
grievance that is the mover of the dis- 
content. Does it seem probable that 
such discontent, carried to such bloody 
and nefarious an extent, even to the 
murder of the unoffending agent, should 
exist in the minds of the people, un- 
less constantly and cunningly insti- 
gated and nurtured assiduously by the 
priests? Of this no doubt can exist ; 
and there the character of the Popish 
church truly displays itself. Now we 
say, that all oppression is iniquitous, 
all burdens, all grievances, real or 
opinionative, ought to be removed from 
all classes of the people by a wise and 
paternal government, whenever the 
power of justly doing so exists. Hence, 
if the people, the peasantry and cot- 
tagers, dislike the name of tithes and 
the sound of the Protestant parson, 
without doubt transfer the payment to 
the landlord. As soon as that is done, 
what has the Catholic peasant to do 
with the Protestant church, or that 
with him? He pays just what under 
all circumstances he must pay, and 
would pay if there were no church or 
tithe in the land. Would not that 
Yes, but not his 


satisfy the peasant? 
Catholic priest ; who tells him not to 
be satisfied, and feeds him with dis- 


content and rebellion. But it is said, 
‘ you cannot get the tithe.’ We grant 
that great difficulty exists: but who 
relaxed the bonds of law, and opened 
the figodgates to the unwarrantable 
and flagitious opposition that followed? 
Who but the Head of the Whig Admi- 
nistration declared in the Senate,— 
‘That tithes were no more.’ And 
then the Reform Bill held out the same 
hopes to the Catholics to shake off 
their just and legal payments, as it did 
to all the other hungry and discon- 
tented classes of the community. 
Ninety-nine petitions out of the hun- 
dred are to get rid of some payment, 
that is, to shift some national tax from 
themselves to some other party. The 
Catholics will not pay tithes ; the Dis- 
senters will not pay rates ; the Lon- 
don householders will not pay assessed 
taxes ; the press will not pay stamp 
duties; the mechanics and manufac- 
turers declaim against corn laws. And 
thus the low and loathsome kennel of 
mean, miserable, and selfish motives 
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has been awakened and called out by 
the sop which the Reform bill held out. 

From the present Government we 
expect nothing relating to the Church 
that is beneficial. It has put the Irish 
clergy on all but a pauper’s pittance ; 
and Lord Morpeth had the audacity to 
declare in the House of Commons, in 
answer to Sir R. Peel, who said that 
he gave his butler more than Lord M. 
had assigned to the ministers of reli- 
gion, (in effect, for we have not Lord 
Morpeth’s very words,) that he la- 
mented they could have no more, but 
they must consider themselves as a 
martyr-church—as men devoted to an 
arduous struggle, and whose recom- 
pense could not be looked for here. 
Now, while he declared this, as regards 
the clergy, that he placed them on an 
ignominious and starving pittance, be- 
cause he had no more to give (though 
he maintains he has a surplus), yet he 
still gives the Irish Bishops the incomes 
of princes!!! Do they not belong to 
the same martyr-church? Should they 
not share the fate and fortunes of their 
clergy? We avow that a more miser- 
able, shameless equivocation was never 
uttered by a minister, to shove off from 
himself an argument he couldnot fairly, 
and would not openly meet. Before 
Lord Morpeth can persuade us that 
he was honest, let him reduce the 
Irish bishoprics to the low scale of the 
subordinate clergy, or let him confess 
that his assertion was a poor excuse, 
and whatever else—we should be sorry 
to declare. 

We think the Government is bound 
to reform all abuses in the Irish 
Church ; to keep the bishops to strict 
residence ; so to arrange the revenues 
as to raise the smaller livings from the 
superfluity of the Episcopal wealth: 
to maintain a quiet, godly, peaceable, 
and benevolent clergy. Then, having 
removed all deformities and weak- 
nesses from its ecclesiastical structure, 
let it maintain it manfully against all 
its foes. We do not argue for the 
maintenance of the church, as the 
Bishop of London did, because it is a 
proselyting church: we think that 
position quite untenable: you cannot 
legislate on such remote and contin- 
gent grounds, It may or may not be 
successful in gaining adherents, and 
dissipating the clouds of error that 
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surround it. It has not done much 
in that way, nor ought it to be sup- 
ported on that ground. The evil com- 
plained of is present—the good is too 
faintly prospective to be brought 
against it. Legislators must not look 
too remotely for motives of action; 
there are too many and too unexpected 
changes in human affairs: and the 
same argument might be used five 
hundred years hence, even though not 
a single convert had been made. We 
would maintain it on right and on law : 
not a stone of it should be touched. 
But whenever a petition against the 
supremacy of the Protestant Irish 
Church is brought to the senate, which 
bears the signature of the wealth, pro- 
perty, and intelligence of the country, 
as well as the bare numeral popula- 
tion, then we may express our senti- 
ments in another manner. At present 
we shall judge of things connected 
with the Church in the same way as 
of things connected with the State,— 
we shall not expect to legislate in 
favour of numbers against property. 

We now end as we began, by repeat- 
ing that we fully feel the question 
to be one which is without any exam- 
ple or parallel; that it may open itself 
sufficiently to admit much diversity of 
opinion, and that it is easily mixed up 
with the most acute and forcible feel- 
ings of our nature. It is a never-end- 
ing subject of dispute and demand, 
from the selfish and base demagogue 
and the crafty and ambitious priest. 
The present Irish Government, we sup- 
pose, is acting on the principle of 
impartiality ; a principle most difficult 
indeed to maintain, and such as we 
perceive they do not get credit for up- 
holding—this approach to compromise 
between the parties: but all hopes of 
that kind are vain. Not to mention 
the thousands to whom agitation is 
life, and compromise death, who would 
labour to prevent such an issue ; there 
is in the very nature of violent opposi- 
tion between large bodies of people, 
especially on matters of opinion, a bar 
put to all compromise—we never knew 
it successful: it has too powerful and 
too active enemies in human pride, 
and all the shapes that passion and 
ambition assume. The struggle must 
come to its natural termination; and 
our hopes are on the side of that which 
justly calls itself — Reformed from 
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corruption and worldly and sensual 
aims. 


We must give an extract or two, 
before we conclude, from Sir F. Mac- 
naghten’s pamphlet. 


“The philanthropist may have heard 
that we wanted English capital in Ireland. 
It is proper, however, that he should get 
some information respecting the expendi- 
ture of his supply. He will find in the 
case of Mr. Savage, a clergyman, against 
Anthony Curboy, that Curboy was arrested 
for tithes due from him to Mr. Savage; 
that at the time of arrest, a man named 
George Byrne offered to pay the debt and 
costs on Curboy’s account ; that the offer 
was not accepted; that Curboy owed no 
money except his last November’s rent ; 
that he had subscribed five shillings to 
oppose tithe ; that his potatoes would have 
paid more than the rent due ; that he had 
a mare worth 12/., two cows, eleven pigs, 
a good house, three acres of barley, two 
and a half of wheat, some oats, and three 
acres of potatoes. He admitted that several 
persons would have lent him money to 
relieve him out of trouble, but that he was 
in no trouble at all. WHewas in the Mar- 
shalsea Prison, where, he admitted, he 
had received money, to the extent of 
1/. 8s. 4d. He said he lived doudle, aye, 
treble as well as at home; that he got 
plenty of beef and mutton, and every thing 
that was good. He said ‘ the Catholic 
Association feeds us all.’ Now, suppos- 
ing this to be true and proveable, 1 wish 
to know if the Association might not be 
indicted and convicted of a conspiracy ? 
I wish to know what difference there is 
between the combination to prevent the 
payment of his dues to a parson, and one 
to prevent the payment of his rent to the 
landlord, or his bills to a shopkeeper. 
I wish our British benefactor would turn 
his thoughts towards the subject, and 
while his hand is in,the may as well ask his 
law adviser, how it might fare with the 
contributor to a fund expended for such 
purposes? We poor Irish are perfectly 
ignorant of that, which we presume must 
be well known to the English, who supply 
our agitators with the means of agitating. 
Would these men of means kindly inform 
us what our agitationis for? We cannot 
discover any specific object. We know a 
repeal of the Union is contemplated. But 
we hardly think English capital will be 
embarked upon a speculation on the down. 
fall of both countries. * * * 
How long are we to be vexed and tortured 
by these (shall I call them) conspirators, 
who presume to take the affairs of this 
unhappy country into their own manage-~ 
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ment; who, to the poor man’s ruin, 
allure him into a resistance of the law, 
in order that his sufferings, in conse- 
quence, may be made a pretext for the 
working of their own machinations ?’’ 


After some further observations on 
the agitators, and the promotion of pas- 
sive resistance, the author observes on 
the outcry that is raised in favour of 
those who suffer by the law themselves 
had called into action— 


‘* Who ever heard that the law was to 
be arrested in its course, because the kin- 
dred of a malefactor might be affected by 
his transportation or death? We have 
more sincere mourners than the instigators 
of insurrectioa to bemoan its catastrophe. 
It is with the most agordzing pain that we 
read of the widow bereaved of her son,— 
wife of her husband,—the children of their 
father,—the most abject desolation—the 
most disconsolate sorrow. May God par- 
don the authors of such terrible visita- 
tions! But why was it not whispered to 
the man who was weary of his life, that 
his death would be calamitous to those 
who were dear to him, and guiltless of his 
offence? Why was he not reminded that 
as the happiness of others depended on 
his life, he ought to be more careful to 
preserve it? It could hardly be expected 


that his advisers would tell him the truth, 
and assure him that he had no interest 
whatever in the cause for which he was 


willing to die. If tithes and the Protes- 
tant religion were to be abolished in this 
kingdom, the poor man would be nothing 
the better. He now holds his land sub- 
ject to the payment of tithe, and in rent 
he pays by so much less. Let him hold 
it tithe free, the landlord will take special 
care to have the full value of the land, 
with perhaps a something extra in consi- 
deration of a freedom from the vexatious 
impost. * * * I have not 
been able to discover a single instance in 
which our reformers professed to do any- 
thing for the poor man; or one in which 
they have not, on the contrary, been la- 
bouring to his prejudice, and endeavour- 
ing to make him a party to his own detri- 
ment.’ 


We have not room to extract our 
author’s remarks on the benefit to be 
derived to the poor man from his being 
represented in Parliament, and on the 
right of suffrage being confined to 
householders and heads of families ; 
as well as on the system of pledges 
given by candidates to their constitu- 
ents, and the municipal regulations. 

“* For the present,’’ he says, “ the two 
grand objects which the agitators have in 
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view, are an abolition of tithes, and a 
transfer of corporations from one party to 
another: robbery and usurpation. I trust 
that they will be taught that the good 
men of Ireland, forgetting all other con- 
siderations, will stand or fall by the laws 
and institutions of their country.’’ 


A short Visit to the Ionian Islands, 
Athens, and the Morea, By Edward 
Gifford, Esq. 1837. 


THIS is a very pleasing account of 
the most interesting tour which Eu- 
rope can afford; taken without much 
trouble, and at little expense. In 
eleven weeks from the time he left 
Falmouth to his return, Mr. Gifford 
saw the most celebrated parts of 
Greece, with little inconvenience in 
any part of his tour, and returned in 
health and spirits.- We shall not at- 
tempt any general abridgment of a 
volume which in itself is too short and 
too agreeable to think of curtailing, but 
rather extract one or two passages re- 
lating to the classical country which 
our traveller visited : 


P. 46. ‘* We soon reached the narrow 
channel, about four miles wide and six- 
teen long, which divides Ithaca and Ce- 
phalonia. The latter is tolerably culti- 
vated, but not, at least in this view, pret- 
ty. But for the other (Ithaca), alas! we, 
like former travellers, could not help feel- 
ing something like vexation, at finding 
the island of Ulysses the most barren spot 
we ever beheld: for the whole length of 
the island, scarce a shrub or blade of 
grass was to be seen; and one might be 
tempted to attribute the long absence of 
Ulysses less to the adverse Fates, than to 
his good taste ; and when we recollected 
that he is said to have ploughed in a simu- 
lated fit of madness the sea shore, and 
sowed it with salt, it seemed to us that it 
would have been little less insane to have 
ploughed the best land his island affords, 
in the hope of receiving a husbandman’s 
return. But, in truth, we ought not to 
have felt any disappointment, for Homer 
himself had prepared us for a very barren 
prospect. When Menelaus offers his 
young friend Telemachus a chariot and 
horses, the latter modestly declines the 
equipage, for reasons which are in perfect 
accordance with the present state of 
Ithaca : : 

"Ev & "I6dxy ott’ &p Spduoe edpees, &c. 

en ae. 

Horrid with cliffs, our meagre land allows 

Thin herbage for the mountain goat to 
browze ; 
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But neither mead nor plain supplies to feed 

The sprightly courser, or indulge his speed. 

To sea-surrounded realms the gods assign 

Small tract of fertile lawn—the least to 
mine. 


But’ even this candid avowal does 
not do justice to the barrenness of the 
western side of Ithaca; the other, on 
which are the harbour and town, must be 
better in every respect, or it would be 
utterly uninhabitable.” 

P. 48. “On the Cephalonian coast is 
Cape Viscardo; from which, on our firing 
a gun, started forth a gunboat of the 
Tonian States to exchange mails ; and then 
passing Santa Maura, is Leucadia with 
the Lover’s Leap, from being supposed 
to afford those who should precipitate 
themselves from it a certain cure for even 
the most violent love. I am not over- 
credulous in the virtues of specifics, but I 
cannot doubt the complete efficacy of this 
remedy, not only for love, but for all 
other diseases. The most remarkable 
person recorded as having tried this ex- 
periment, and who has associated her 
name with the rock, is Sappho—the un- 
fortunate type of female poets—who by 
taking the leap, got rid of her love and 
her life together. I had expected how- 
ever to see a much bolder and higher preci- 
pice; but this, like Shakspeare’s Cliff 
at Dover, and all others of this species of 
promontory, that slopes downward and 
inward, is rendered in process of time 
less lofty by the successive falls of the 
face of the cliff. It is however still high 
and steep enough for suicide, whenever 
the ladies of Greece may recover such a 
passionate combination of love and lite- 
rature as to be ambitious of imitating 
Sappho in such an irregular species of 
death. This gigantic headstone, as I may 
call it, over the watery grave of poor 
Sappho, was soon hidden by the shades of 
evening, and about twelve at night we cast 
our anchor in the harbour of Corfu.’’ 

P. 61. ‘But here I must venture to 
state a still more serious difficulty, which 
has struck us as to the identity of Corfu 
itself with the island of Alcinous. ‘There 
is no doubt that Corfu and Corcyra are the 
same; and all authors that I am ac- 
quainted with concur in identifying the 
Scheria of the Odyssey with Corcyra ; 
and no doubt the notices, vague as they 
are, of its relative position to Ithaca, 
justify the conjecture ; but there are two 
passages in the Homeric narrative which 
seem rather inconsistent with it. When 
Alcinous offers to send Ulysses, who has 
not yet discovered himself as the King of 
Ithaca, home in one of his galleys, he 
promises him that however distant his 
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country may be, his mariners can accom- 
plish the voyage withease. Od. vii. 319: 


—tThey with their oars 
Shall brush the placid flood, till they arrive 
At home, or whatsoever place thou wouldst, 
Though far more distant than Euboea lies, 
Remotest isle from us, by the reports 
Of ours who saw it, when they thither bore 
Golden-hair’d Rhadamanthus o’er the deep 
To visit earthborn Tityus—to that isle 
They went; they reached it; and they 

brought him thence 

Back to Phoeacia in one day with ease. 


Now Eubeea is on the opposite side of 
the whole Grecian Peninsula; and to reach 
it from Corfu, the Morea must be cir- 
cumnavigated, a distance of not less than 
500 miles, and nearly as long as the whole 
voyage in which Ulysses had consumed 
ten years: it is therefore impossible that 
the rowers of Corfu should have gone to 
Euboea and returned in one day, or twenty 
days. The second passage is one which, 
but for the difficulty suggested by the 
first, would have little importance; but 
when both are taken together, this seems 
to corroborate the former. When Mi- 
nerva leaves Ulysses, having conducted 
him to the capital of Scheria, her course is 
thus described : 


So Pallas spake, — Goddess, ceerulean- 


eyed,— 

And o’er the untillable and barren deep 
Departing, Scheria left—land of delights ! 
Whence reaching Marathon, and Athens 


She pass’d, &c. [neat, 

Now to go from Corfu to Marathon, 
she would have to pass not the deep, but 
avery narrow straight to the main-land, 
and thence the whole longitude of the 
Grecian continent,—in fact, the very long- 
est land journey that could in a straight 
line be made in Greece; and in this course 
Athens would be something nearer than 
Marathon. Whereas, supposing Scheria 
to be of the same side of the peninsula 
with Euboea, and anywhere within a day 
or two or three days’ reach, the goddess 
could have taken her flight over the deep, 
and landing at Marathon, might thence 
have naturally passed on to Athens. I do 
not pretend myself to be able to solve this 
difficulty ; which I am not aware that any 
one has before made; and diffident of my 
own judgment on such a matter, I caused 
my doubts to be submitted to an accom- 
plished scholar, well-acquainted not only 
with Homer, but with all the localities. 
His reply was, that these objections were 
new to him, and afforded an additional 
proof how inadequate had been the atten- 
tion hitherto paid to the topography of 
the Odyssey: he could only solve the 
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first by supposing another Eubcea. In the 
second passage he thought the itinerary 
of Minerva by Marathon not inexplicable. 
On this I observe, that I find no coun- 
tenance in any other passage in Homer 
for the idea of a second Euboea; and that 
admitting the mention. of the goddess 
passing the broad sea to Marathon on 
her way to Athens would be of no great 
weight, if it stood alone, yet, it seems, 
when coupled with the former passages, 
to corroborate the difficulty.” 


On this subject, we shall only say at 
present, that we believe that a satis- 
factory solution can be offered, with- 
out impeaching the integrity of Ho- 
mer’s text, or involving ourselves in 
geographical difficulties. 


P. 119. ‘‘ A Greek gentleman of the 
name of Pittakys has lately published in 
French a kind of Athenian Guide-book, 
called ‘L’ancienne Athénes,’ in which 
he has collected with more diligence than 
discrimination, most of the passages of 
ancient and modern writers concerning 
the topography of Athens. It is the first 
attempt at any thing of this kind, and 
will, there can be no doubt, be much im- 
proved in succeeding editions. The most 
novel and valuable portion of Mr. Pitta- 
kys’ own labour is, that he has collected a 
great number of these newly-discovered 
inscriptions, many of which are curious, 
and some exceedingly interesting, asI shall 
have occasion to show by and by. Among 
the novelties are a sarcophagus, of which 
one side is finished with flowers of the 
most delicate sculpture; a figure of an 
orator, in alto-relievo, wanting the head, 
but the attitude and drapery fine ; and a 
pretty mounted group of three figures, in 
which a lady is represented as taking 
from the hands of a female slave some- 
thing, while a tottering baby is support- 
ing itself by holding her knees. The 
group is easy, graceful, and natural, and 
the inscription is not less so: 

*EvOa Se thy ayabnv cat cwppova kat 
exaduipev 
’Apkeotparny, avdpt robewvorarny. 


But for cat in the first line, should be 
read yat, and in the second, tyv should 
be inserted after “Apkeorparny.” 


P. 132. ‘*We were much surprised to 
find this spot (the Temple of Victory 
Apteros) assigned by some modern writers 
who quote the authority of. Pausanias for 
the fact, as that from which Ageus pre- 
cipitated himself on seeing the black sail 
of Theseus. Colonel Leake has taken, 
I find, the same view as Pittakys, who 
probably copied from him, and renders 
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the passage thus :—‘ From thence there is 
a prospect of the sea, and there Aigeus 
threw himself down and perished ;’ but it 
does not seem to me that Pausanias’s ex- 
pression warrants this interpretation: 
what he really says is this:—‘ On the 
right of the Propylea is the Temple of 
Victory without wings ; ¢hence the sea is 
visible, into which (kai ravrn) AEgeus, as 
they say, threw himself and perished. 
This appears more in accordance with the ~ 
generally-received story of Aigeus having 
thrown himself into the sea which bears 
his name, as well as with the localities.’ 
The spot, indeed, is little fitted for such 
a suicide, being the least precipitous of 
the entire rock : and why should the sea 
be called the A®gean only because it was 
visible, ovvorros, from an inland cliff, 
wheré Aigeus, if he had thrown himself 
down, would have only broken his bones. 
In short, we are resolved to adhere to the 
old opinion, that 42geus was buried in the 
Atgean.”’ 


We shall end our extracts from this 
entertaining and instructive book, with 
some observations on the pronuncia- 
tion of modern Greek. 

‘There is no letter of the sound which 
we call B in their language. The beta is 
called veta, and so pronounced. Thus 
Bion and Brasidas are called Vion and 
Vrasethus ; while our B is strangely misre- 
presented by a combination of letters parr ; 
so that when they have to write the name 
of that modern luxury fobacco, it can only 
be done by rayaxx@; and Byron, they 
would be obliged to render Mpyron. Nor 
have they a letter to express our sound of 
D, the delta being thelta, and pronounced 
like th in theme. Our D is represented 
by T, but only when it follows an N, as 
Tov Tporrov is pronounced fon dropon. 
The loss of our letters B and D, and the 
confusion between B and V, and between 
4 and 9, would alone be enough to em- 
barrass any European; and it is almost 
as bad, if not worse, with some of the 
vowels. I, H, Y, are all confounded into 
the single sound of the English ee, as in 
meet, or of tin the French; and ot, et, ve 
are confounded in the same sound of ee. 
The absorption of no less than six charac- 
ters, or combinations of characters, into 
one sound, can hardly be consistent with 
the distinctive euphony of the ancient 
language. The prosody has suffered great 
variations, not only in proper names, as 
AZygéna, but in ordinary words, anthropos, 
megale, kephale, &c. Iam not about to 
enter on a discussion, which was left in 
a very dubious state by the learned on the 
revival of Greek literature in Western 
Europe, but I cannot but observe that it 
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is hard to believe that the present pronun- 
ciation can be the same as the ancient ; 
for besides the penury of sounds with 
which it narrows the language, we have at 
least one instance in which ancient au- 
thority seems to contend with the modern 
practice: for an Aristophanic fragment 
talks of the Bn, Bn, mpoBatwv BAnxn— 
ba, ba, the bleating of sheep: and we can 
witness that the modern sheep of Greece 
pronounce the B with as much distinct- 
ness as those on Salisbury Plain. Nor 
can I give much credence to a system that 
reduces the roAuAoeBowo of Homer— 
a sound which we heard the sea itself ar- 
ticulating, on the shores of Pylos, into 
Pollyfieesveo.”’ 

As regards the variation of the pro- 
sody, as Mr. Gifford calls it, the fact 
is, the Prosody has long since been 
lost as the law of pronunciation, and 
the language of Greece, like modern 
languages, is governed by accentual 
inflexions of voice. As to the obser- 
vation on the modern b not properly 
representing the ancient letter 8 being 
proved by the fragment; in the first 
place, it is not an Aristophanic frag- 
ment, but a line of Cratinus, preserved 
by Dionysius : 

‘O8 "HAlOws domep mpdBarov BA BA 

Aeyor Badife, 

we consider it is of no value. Varro, 
on this very same passage founds his 
argument that the ancients pronounced 
pindov for BnAov,§ because that the cry 
of the sheep is pa, and not Ba; 
whereas in fact no animal utters any 
sounds of consonants whatever. We, 
by association with language, lend a 
sound either as ma, or ba; but it is 
given entirely by us, and is not articu- 
lated by the animal. The sound of 
the consonant is formed by the lips of 
man alone. 





Notes Abroad and Rhapsodies at Home ; 
by a Veteran Traveller. 


HAD this Author given to us the 
result of his observations on the arts 
in Italy and Germany, and especially 
on architecture, we should have been 
grateful to him, and placed his volumes 
by the side of his learned predecessors. 
Numerous as our travellers are, and 
numerous as are their books, they too 
often exhibit nothing but their own 
ignorance and conceits. We are still 
in want of such information as can 
alone be given by men, who have stu- 
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died the principles of the sciences and 
arts on which they discourse. A good 
architectural tour of Italy, illustrated 
with plates, and not too expensive for 
general purchase, would be, we are 
sure, willingly received by the public. 
lt is not improbable, that the author 
of the present work could have sup- 
plied this in a form not more extensive 
than that which he has given. But 
in such a case, he must use better 
taste than to fill his pages with squibs 
and crackers against Messrs. Pugin, 
and Soane, and Smirke; and he must 
rise above those conventional jokes 
and mockery which are alone intelli- 
gible to the Freemasons, whom he holds 
in such contempt, and about which, 
if they understood them, the literary 
world feels no sympathy. The chap- 
ter on Vicenza, and the severe criti- 
cism on the character of Palladio, was 
that which most interested us, and 
which contains, though in language a 
little too coarse, and with conclusions 
too general, very just and authentic 
remarks. The observations on the 
Villa Capra, meet our entire appro- 
bation. It absolutely appears to us 
a solecism, as meant for a dwelling— 
unless indeed for Aolus. 

As a guide to the general traveller, 
this work is as useful as many others : 
but the author should have risen to 
higher views. We thank him for his 
account of Passeroni, and shall ex- 
tract the epitaph he composed for him- 
self, shortly before his death : 


* Questa ¢ l’urna d’un Cantore 
Che stampd tanto volumi 
Scritti in versi Italiani 
Quante dita hanno tre mani 
Serza offenderé costumi 
Senza intacca o pre-gudizio 
Della fide, o de’ Sovrani. 
Senza mai piaggiare el vizio 
Senza dare a chicessia 
In si enorme poésia 
Mala fama o mala voce 
Senza mai parlar d’amore 
Passeggier, per lo stupore 
Fatti il segno della cruce ; 
E di dirgli non t’ incresca 
Un devoto.—Rechiesca.”’ 





An Inquiry into the nature and form of 
the Books of the Ancients; with a 
History of the Art of Bookbinding ; 
from the times of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans to the present day ; interspersed 
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with bibliographical references to men 
and books in all ages and countries. 
Illustrated with numerous engravings. 
By John Andrews Arnett. 12mo. 
pp. 216. 


WE are sorry we cannot praise Mr. 
Arnett’s labours. The fact is that he 
has attempted to discuss matters far 
beyond his knowledge and abilities. 
Not content with collecting the his- 
tory ofmodern Bookbinding, in which 
alone the result of his researches 
could be of any value, he has pre- 
sumed to handle matters which require 
the learning of the scholar, and the 
experience of theantiquary : andthough 
in such fields of inquiry, what he has to 
say has of necessity been entirely de- 
rived from preceding authors, yet he 
has not sufficient scholarship even to 
connect his extracts properly, or to 
reprint them correctly. Mr. Arnett 
cannot in fact write his own language 
with grammatical propriety. 

This material defect is betrayed even 
in his title-page, where he speaks of 
his ‘‘ bibliographical references to men 
and books,’”’ a term which is inappro- 
priate as applied to the former, and 
tautologous with reference to the lat- 
ter. And the very first sentence of 
his preface is characteristic at once of 
his presumption and his incompetency. 
He says: 

‘¢ The following work aspires to the 
yank of a historical and chronological re- 
cord of the art and science of composing 
books, and their subsequent embellish- 
ment,’’— 


Now, who will imagine, until they 
are told, that this is a mere periphrasis 
for the art and mystery of Book- 
binding? The journeyman printer 
will tell Mr. Arnett that he is the 
party who composes the books ; after 
which, perhaps, the author will mo- 
destly rise, and put in his claim for 
having some share in their composition : 
and with respect to their embellish- 
ment, the engraver will perhaps say 
that he considers he contributes al- 
most as much to that particular as the 
binder. 

In his second sentence, we are told 
that the “‘ desire to collect the dispersed 
records of Bookbinding may be said 
to have arisen ¢o the perusal of the 
works of Ames,” &c, And before the 
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end of his preface our learned Binder 
gravely assures us, 


*< The work has been composed at ine 
tervals of leisure from more serious occu- 
pations; and, if not embracing all the 
elegance of style dy some desired, it is 
trusted will be found at all times clear 
and perspicuous.”’ 

After this modest assurance, what 
shall be said to the following >— 

‘‘ The earliest specimens of the external 
decoration of books that have been pre- 
served to our day, is doubtless those of the 
Dirptycn, one class of which have been 
described. We shall now refer to those 
of a sacred character, or such as were con- 
nected with the (affairs and administra- 
tion of the early churches.’’ (p. 50.) 

If Mr. Arnett had proceeded to in- 
form us how the diptyches assisted in 
the affairs and administration of the 
churches, we would not do him the 
injustice to break off our quotation ; 
but, as our object is only to show his 
exemplary ‘‘ clearness and perspicuity,”’ 
we are sure we have quoted enough. 

In his antiquarian researches, Mr. 
Arnett absurdly begins with “the an- 
tediluvians ;”’ but, after discussing the 
claims of Jubal and Tubal-Cain, we 
are gravely told that, 

‘* Of the mode adopted in the earliest 
times to transmit to after generations the 
records of the preceding ones, an im- 
penetrable darkness hangs around.”’ 

We are then taken from the times 
of Moses through the bookbinding of 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, until at 
length we arrive at the all-important 
information, that 

“The honour of the introduction of 
binding, composed of separate leaves, as 
now universally practised throughout 
Europe, has been accorded to Eumenes, 
King of Pergamus, the same to whom we 
have before referred as the inventor of 
parchment.’’ 

We shall decline the unpleasant 
task of pursuing our criticism through 
so much incapacity ; though we should 
have been induced to have treated that 
defect more leniently, in regard to the 
author’s industry and research, if it 
had not been accompanied by so much 
of its too frequent concomitant, self- 
conceit. Were we to notice the mis- 
prints in the Latin inscriptions we 
should form a long list indeed. We 
cannot however pass without reproof 
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the slang and vulgarity with which 
the early life of Professor Faraday is 
noticed in p. 204. In p. 57 Mr. Ar- 
nett has mistaken the description of 
a jewel made in the form of a book, 
for a book bound in jewellery. In 
p. 104 we think he has ante-dated by 
half a century the specimen of binding 
there engraved; but of this we will 
not be positive. His volume abounds 
with embellishments: but the best of 
them are copies,* and all from com- 
mon and welJl-known sources. The 
specimens of modern designs are very 
poor indeed, (those of Gothic tracery 
particularly incorrect,) and not at all 
worthy of general adoption. 


The Progress of the Nation in its So- 
cial and Economical Relations. By 
R. Porter, Esq. 


THIS little work contains a con- 
siderable mass of most useful and im- 
portant information, connected withthe 
statistics of the country. Its first sec- 
tion is on population,—its increase,— 
and the decreasing mortality is distinct- 
ly shown—in England great—in Ireland 
remarkable. The rate of mortality is 
also ascertained from the hospitals and 
other sources: its decrease may be 
inferred to arise from vaccination,— 
better ventilated houses,—better food, 
&c. On pauperism, the author has an 
interesting chapter, and shows the me- 
thods of relieving the poor which are fol- 
lowed in various countries in Europe ; 
and this connects itself with the subject 
of emigration, in which chapter the 
author opens his views of making the 
interior of Canada, and not New 
Holland, our convict-land. We think, 
on the whole, after reading what he 
advances, that it is a question lying 
open to further investigation; and 
that so great an alteration in our sys- 
tem should not be hastily adopted. 
The chapter on agriculture includes 
the discussion of most of the impor- 





* In the instance of Queen Elizabeth’s 
copy of Abp. Parker’s De Antiquitate 
Ecclesie Britannic, why did he not en- 
grave (as he might easily have procured 
from the Museum) the other side of the 
volume, instead of copying the plate al- 
ready published in Mr. Martin’s Cata- 
logue of Privately Printed Books, and in 
our Magazine ? 


Gent. Mag. Vou. VIII. 
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tant questions connected with it,—as 
the corn laws, importations, increase 
of production, effect of prices, pro- 
bable effect of railroads in diminish- 
ing the number of horses. The au- 
thor then devotes his last chapters to 
accounts of our manufactures, machi- 
nery, and mining. The astonishing 
advance in the wealth of the nation, 
and the increase of its population and 
enterprise, are clearly shown. Who 
will add a chapter on their moral 
effects on the character, the happiness, 
and the future prospects of the na- 
tion? 


Rabbi David Kimchi’s Commentary on 
the Prophecies of Zechariah, §c. By 
the Rev. A. M‘Caul, A.M. 


THE very learned editor of this 
work has deserved the thanks of the 
Hebrew scholar and of the Biblical 
student, by the publication of this in- 
teresting Commentary on Zechariah, 
by the learned Rabbi D. Kimchi, and 
as much by his own interesting and 
convincing Commentary. 

In the Introduction, the author well 
observes,— 


‘To the reader of the English Bible, 
Kimchi is also of value, as he will find 
the translations generally confirmed, and 
see how very little the Rabbi would have 
altered. Indeed, a comparison with the 
Rabbi would show that our translators 
were deeply read in, and diligent in con- 
sulting, the best Jewish authorities; and 
would go far towards proving that we 
have great reason to be satisfied with, and 
thankful for, our English translation.”’ 


He also adds,— 


“To the student in divinity, Kimchi 
and his contemporaries are of great im- 
portance, inasmuch as they may be re- 
garded as the founders of a new school 


_of Jewish theology. The violent persecu- 


tion of the Crusaders, the jealousy ex. 
cited by the Christian attempt upon the 
Holy Land, and the influence of the doc-~ 
trine of the Mahomedans, amongst whom 
they lived, produced a sensible change in 
Jewish opinions and interpretations, which 
is plainly marked in Kimchi and other 
writers of the day; and without a know- 
ledge of which, the phenomena of mo- 
dern Judaism cannot be fully understood. 
Rashi, Aben Ezra, and Kimchi endea- 
voured to get rid of the Christian in- 
terpreters, and Maimonides to root out 
the Christian doctrines which had de- 
2N 
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scended from the ancient Jewish church. 
The writings of the commentators passed 
without notice, but Maimonides’ attack 
on Jewish doctrines drew down the sen- 
tence of excommunication, and led toa 
serious feud, in which Kimchi appeared 
as the friend of Maimonides, and endea- 
voured to make peace. In the course of 
time, however, the opinions of all gained 
ground, and have now an almost univer- 
sal influence on Jewish habits of thought, 
which makes a knowledge of their writings 
desirable. 

‘¢It is hoped (the author adds) that 
this specimen may be useful, not only in 
exhibiting Jewish interpretation, but as 
helping Christians to form a more correct 
estimate of the Jewish mind. The con- 
troversialist is compelled to attack that 
which is erroneous, or even absurd in the 
oral law, and the ignorant or unthinking 
hastily conclude that all the Jewish wri- 
tings are of the same character. The 
translation of Kimchi, or Aben Ezra, would 
soon undeceive them. In the meanwhile, 
it is hoped that the patient reader even 
of this specimen will rise with a different 
idea of Jewish talent and learning. It 
may also facilitate the study of Rabbin- 
ical literature to some who have com- 
menced, and induce others to begin. The 
controversy with the Jews is an impor- 
tant branch of Christian divinity, which 
is comparatively overlooked, and cannot 
be effectually cultivated without some 
knowledge of the Rabbies. It was prin- 
cipally for the conversion of the Jews, 
that the Oriental professorships were de- 
termined on at the Council of Vienna in 
1311, and it is to be hoped that those 
who appreciate the value of Christianity 
now, will also remember that this is one 
use of knowing the original language of 
the Old Testament. To those whose 
other avocations do not permit them to 
study Rabbinical writers, this translation 
may prove useful, especially as constant 
regard has been had to the Jewish con- 
troversies and the chief passages relating to 
the Messiah have been considered, some- 
what at length, in observations appended 
to the chapters in which they occur.” 


The author proposes to furnish Kim- 
chi’s Commentary on the Prophets 
complete, and Saadeah Jaon’s Com- 


mentary on the Book of Daniel. We 
trust to the learning and importance 
of this work to ensure such encou- 
ragement to Mr. M‘Caul as to induce 
him to continue his labours. 


Review.—Dibdin’s Patriot King. 
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The Patriot King, a Sermon preached 
at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square. 
By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 


THE first observation we have -to 
make on this tribute paid by the rec- 
tor of St. Mary’s, is that from his 
text,—1 Kings ii. 1, 2, 3, we should 
have expected the sermon not so much 
to have turned on the merits of 
the late King, as to have reminded 
his Successor of the admonitions of 
David, and exhorted her to pursue the 
same path of religious duty :—perhaps 
the Doctor found that for this purpose 
his text was not so appropriate as 
might have been chosen ; for he would 
have had to commence his address to 
the new Queen,—“‘ Be thou strong, 
and show thyself a man, and keep the 
charge,” &c. However, every preacher 
who chooses a text, has a right to use 
it according to his own will, and it is 
not for us to gainsay him; and so we 
pass on to the body of the discourse, 
where we find divers sound and sen- 
sible reflections, enforcing the fact that 
kings must die like all other people. 
“‘Nor marble palaces,—nor numerous 
and gorgeous retinues,—nor cups of 
gold and silver,—nor midnight revel- 
ries, can ward off the blow,”’ &c.—all 
this we approve, except that we doubt 
whether King David’s palace was built 
of marble ;—but why does the Doctor 
write—‘‘ It is a deep and perhaps irre- 
deemable debt that we owe to a gra- 
cious and all-protecting Providence ?” 
for what purpose is the doubt sug- 
gested? are not all our debts irredeem- 
able by us ?—but if the Doctor did not 
mean by us—what. cause for the 
doubt ?—greater debts than this have 
been fully redeemed. At p. 7, the 
Doctor says—‘‘ These be doubtless 
grave and solemn and wise words :”— 
but why could he not say, ‘‘ These 
are?”’ or, if he is so fond of antiqua- 
ted modes of expression, he should 
have gone still higher up in the study 
of archeology, and said ‘‘ These bin 
doubtless,” &c. or why should this 
*‘be,” be a solitary one, for bees 
are gregarious At the same 
page we conceive that at line 13, for 
*‘ supplies an anxious observer,”’ it 
ought to be “supplies fo an anxious 
observer.”” Again, ‘‘ When death vi- 
sits the throne of the monarch, it ne- 
cessarily follows, that such an object 
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of visitation, by occupying a loftier 
position, and having more important 
interests involved,—it necessarily fol- 
lows, that the effect of such visitation 
has avery general and important ten- 
dency,” &c. Here we conceive that 
the Doctor meant “monarch” to be 
the subject of the sense, but by his 
construction it is ‘‘ throne,’”’ which 
makes what is predicted of it rather 
ambiguous and awkward; and so we 
say of p. 8: ‘‘ But when an indivi- 
dual or character on whose demise such 
eventful results are at issue is taken 
from us,” &c. surely ‘‘a character taken 
from us,’”’ and ‘‘the demise of a cha- 
racter,” is not an expression usually 
met with; and at the end of the same 
sentence, we think it should be ‘“‘ en- 
deared to his people,” or ‘‘ to them,” 
and not ‘‘as the memory of the de- 
ceased is endeared.” P. 10, speaking 
of the late King William IV. Dr. Dib- 
din says, “‘ An inward, secret assu- 
rance of the might of Jehovah will es- 
sentially contribute to support him,” 
&c. Surely this is strange language 
from the pen of a Christian Doctor of 
Divinity; the might of Jehovah, the 
God of the Israelites—might support 
David or Solomon ; but we should have 
thought it was the grace of the Holy 
Spirit of God, and faith in the promises 
of Christ, which would support the 
mind of the monarch of a Christian 
country in his difficult situation, and 
amidst his arduous duties. In p. 1], 
the Doctor says, ‘‘ The time allotted 
to our departed monarch, such hath 
been the mysterious will of heaven, 
for the fulfilment of his royal duties, 
hath been comparatively and unantici- 
patedly short.” Surely when a king 
dies at the age of seventy or seventy- 
two, his time cannot be called short, 
for the “‘ years of man are threescore 
years and ten ;”’ but if the Doctor meant 
that he ought to have come earlier to 
his crown,—then he must carry back 
his regrets at the brevity of the royal 
reign, from William to George IV. 
which will not improve the argument. 
We shall pass over the Doctor’s as- 
sertion—‘‘ that without the union of 
plety and affection, sceptres are but 
mockeries of common sense and hu- 
man feeling,” because, in truth, we 
do not quite understand it; but we 
beg leave to pause before we agree in 
his conclusion, p.17: ‘God grant, 
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that, whoever reign over us, the feel- 
ings of human kindness and courtesy, 
and generosity he never lose sight of, 
and that a nation’s respect for the 
situation may be based on the nation’s 
love of the individual who fills it.’ 
This is to us a new and delicate doc- 
trine, albeit we take it on the Doc- 
tor’s authority ; but verily, if the indi- 
vidual is unpopular, what is to become 
of the monarch? What would Gro- 
tius and Vattel, and Sir James Mack- 
intosh, have said to this specimen of 
the ‘‘ Lex Regia?’’ However, if the 
Doctor's ‘‘ loyalty” has outstripped 
his “‘ law,” we are not to blame. He 
has shown in this sermon that he is 
a good and dutiful subject, and we 
fully agree with him in the truth of 
the following sentence :—‘‘ Of all the 
reigns by which this empire has ever 
been distinguished, that which has just 
closed will for ever be memorable for 
the vast importance of its legislative 
enactments, and for the extension of 
such rights and privileges by which 
such enactments have been maintained. 
The great mass of the people seem to 
have breathed in an enlarged atmosphere, 
of which the purity and refreshing vi- 
gour of the air hath contributed alike 
to their comfort and their strength.” 
Still we must add, that whatever the 
Doctor may think, or however he may 
feel this air at Exning, or St. Mary’s, 
we confess to us 


‘It is a nipping, and an eager air,’ 


and at present both a little too sharp, 
and blowing from the wrong quarter. 





Lives of Eminent and Illustrious Eng 
lishmen, from Alfred to the latest 
times ; on an Original Plan. Edited by 
George G.Cunningham. Glasgow. 


THE arrangement of this work is 
clear and perspicuous; the execution 
of the literary part, as far as we have 
examined it, is both correct and ele- 
gant; and the plates are chosen from 
the most authentic portraits, and are 
executed with superior taste. The 
work is divided into periods, and un- 
der each period is arranged first a poli- 
tical series, then an ecclesiastical, and, 
lastly, a literary one. The third lite- 
rary series in this work, from p. 480 
to 483, is of great interest, as it em- 
braces the first dawn of science and 
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learning in Europe after a long in- 
terval of darkness. In the compara- 
tively obscure philosophy of the mind, 
it points to the subtle and acute intel- 
lects of Scotus and Occam. In poe- 
try it commences with Chaucer, ‘ Our 
Morning Star,’ and his contemporary 
Gower, without forgetting the Old 
Chroniclers (for little better can they 
be called) Robert of Gloucester and 
Robert Mannyng. It then passes on 
to the highly curious and too much 
neglected Travels of Sir John Man- 
deville; and to the author of what 
we esteem by far the most curious and 
valuable poem in the English lan- 
guage, Pierce Plowman, a poem that 
more than any other is loudly calling 
for an editor; for Dr. Whitaker’s is 
cumbrous in size, expensive, and in- 
correct. The list closes with Lady 
Juliana Berners, held in honour by all 
falconers, fishermen, and hunters ; and 
with our first great printer and pub- 
lisher William Caxton. This is a most 
interesting series of biography; and 
on the whole executed with diligence, 
knowledge, and good taste. The book 
is very elegantly printed, and we do 
not hesitate to say will be a very use- 
ful addition to our historical wealth. 
It will, we doubt not, be approved by 
those most learned in our historical 
annals— 


* E’en classic Nicolas will bow the head ;’ 


and so wishing it the prosperity it de- 
serves, we bid it farewell. 


Phantasmion. W. Pickering, 1837. 


A CHARMING tale of fairy fic- 
tion, which has been put into writing 
as it dropped from the lips of Made- 
moiselle Taglioni, by one of her youth- 
ful pages. No one but La Sylphide 
herself could have imagined such a 
scene of wonders, or described them 
with such grace and taste, and in all 
the vivid colouring of reality and 
truth. The exuberance of fancy, in 
this story, is marvellous; the rich di- 
versity of incidents without limit, and 
the simplicity,—the sweetness,—the 
picturesque grouping and selection, is 
a proof of a very delicate and finished 
taste. The language is excellent,— 
the style,—the choice of words,—the 
construction is almost without a fault ; 
and in the vast collection of imagery 
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from nature, animal and vegetable, there 
are none of those deviations from 
truth,—none of those strange mistakes, 
which are so frequent in the works 
of those who think it their duty to 
impart knowledge before they have 
acquired it. With so vivid a fancy, 
so fertile an invention, and with such 
true poetic feeling, we are sure that 
we shall receive productions of a still 
higher class from the same quarter : 
we should, if our space allowed us, 
have willingly extracted many of the 
beautiful little poems that rise and 
sparkle here and there on the surface 
of the narrative :—we should, however, 
do wrong to the public, did we leave 
them without a specimen. 


Though I be young—ah! well-a-day ! 

I cannot love these opening flowers, 
For they have each a kindly spray 

To shelter them from sun and showers ; 
But I may pine oppressed with grief, 
Robbed of my dear protecting leaf. 


Since thou art gone, my mother sweet, 
I weep to see the fledgling doves 
Close nestling in a happy seat, 
Each beside the breast it loves; 
While I, uncared for, sink to rest, 
Far, far, from my fond mother’s breast. 


Sweet mother! in thy blessed sight, 
I too might blossom full and free ; 
Heaven then would beam with softer 
light ; 
But, could I rest upon thy knee 
My drooping head, what need I care 
How sickly, pale, and wan, I were ? 


My face I view in pools and brooks, 
Where garish suns full brightly shine ; 
Ah, me! think I, these blooming looks, 
And that smooth brow, can not be 
mine. 
Sad heart! I charge thee to express 
More truly all thy deep distress. 


Deceitful roses, leave my cheek ; 
Soft lilies join those happy flowers 
Which nothing stirs but Zephyr meek, 
Which nought oppresses but sweet 
showers ; 
While she lies dead, I grieve to be 
More like these living flowers than she. 


O! what to me are landscapes green, 
With groves and vineyards sprinkled 
o’er, 
And gardens where gay plants are seen, 
To form a daily changing floor? 
I dream of waters and of waves, 
The tide which thy sea-dwelling laves. 
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Dearly I love the hours of night, 

When bashful stars have leave to shine, 
For all my visions rise in light 

While sun-lit spectacles decline, 
And with these stars they fade away, 
Or look as glow-worms look by day. 
Four Sermons preached before the Uni- 

versity of Cambridge, &c. By Henry 

Melville, B.D. Published by request. 

Mr. Metvitte has longbeen known 
and admired as a zealous, persuasive, 
and eloquent preacher of the Gospel ; 
and we are not surprised that the 
learned body before whom the present 
discourses were delivered requested 
their publication. This proves at least 
that they produced an effect upon their 
minds, and sucha one as they wished 
to be more fully and permanently pre- 
served than could be by mere recollec- 
tion. A sermon may be positively 
good—good in itself—well reasoned, 
well expressed, and well delivered, yet 
it must depend for its effect on its 
application to its hearers. And this 
must always be a matter of very seri- 
ous consideration with the preacher. 
Hence arises one cause of the difficulty 
of any one man preaching the sermons 
of another with due effect ; for though 
the congregation, en masse, may be of 
the same description, or in the same 
rank of life, yet there are varying cir- 
cumstances, different shades, all of 
which one preacher knows, and of 
which the other is ignorant; and on 
the knowledge of these depends much 
of the efficacy of the advice. We think 
Mr. Melville has chosen his subjects 
with judgment, and consideration of 
his audience; and we also think the 
style in which they are composed, the 
arguments used, and the illustrations 
by which these arguments are relieved, 
are allin harmony. Though not want- 
ing in proper lines of sound argument, 
such as address themselves to reason- 
able and well-refined understandings, 
yet the main effect of these discourses 
must depend on the power they pos- 
sess of moving the feelings, of awaken- 
ing the conscience, and exciting into 
action the noblest emotions of the 
heart. The preacher has sometimes 
swept the chords of the sacred lyre 
with a stern and powerful hand, and 
we cannot help believing that his 
youthful audience felt the truth and 
force of his call, and sympathized with 
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his sincere and urgent demands upon 
them. These are not such discourses, 
however good they may be, that we 
should have preached at the Temple, 
or the Inns of Court, among men of 
sedate judgment, advanced age, ma- 
tured experience, and acknowledged 
character; but they are just those that 
with advantage should be addressed to 
those now passing through the portals 
of youthful life, entering their danger- 
ous and doubtful career, tempted, on 
the one hand, by the syren voice of 
Pleasure, on the other by the still more 
fascinating and influential pride of sci- 
ence,—both equally tempters of the 
world; and in this their hour of trial 
and of danger left almost without the 
warning voice of a parent or a friend. 
We so far believe with the poet, that 
“‘the youth is father to the man,” 
that every thing that is good, that is 
honourable, and that is wise in after 
life, must be prepared in the flow and 
spring of man’s tender age. Virtuous 
principles, and, above all, a sincere 
and confiding belief in the truths of 
religion, which neither pleasure can 
weaken nor sophistry delude, these 
must be early sown, for they are the 
only solid foundation, the absence or 
defect of which nothing can supply, 
of all future exceilence. We believe 
that such better and more serious 
views are at the present time not want- 
ing among the students of the Univer- 
sity; to them such discourses, from 
such a preacher, at once enlarging 
their views, fortifying their principles, 
and delighting their taste, must have 
been most acceptable. 

We could not make extracts from 
these discourses without asking for a 
space disproportionate to the other 
demands upon us. Beside, the volume 
is small and cheap; and we strongly 
advise the purchase of it; at least by 
all who feel themselves in a situation 
similar to those to whom it was 
addressed. The whole of the first ser- 
mon shows that Mr. Melville kept in 
view the particular wants and im- 
pending dangers of his youthful con- 
gregation; and we can believe all the 
latter part to have been heard with a 
close and severe attention. The whole 
of the fourth discourse is of a similar 
character. Sermons resembling the 
present in style and persuasive anima- 
tion do not often come before us; but 
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as long as elegance is accompanied 
with sound knowledge and guarded by 
a correct taste,—and without those its 
proper constituents it would cease to 
be eloquence,—why it is a becoming 
and desirable element of pulpit ora- 
tory: indeed it must be by some 
thwarting and constraining power that 
the truths of Scripture, the promises 
of the Gospel, and the incentives to 
holiness and obedience, could be de- 
livered without themselves pleading 
with their tongues of eloquence, and 
awakening a sympathetic feeling in the 
believing heart. Still, it is not to 
every preacher that the faculties and 
power of delivering and enforcing these 
truths has been given, so liberally as 
to the author of the present volume. 








An Essay on the Welsh Saints, or the 
Primitive Christians usually considered 
to have been the founders of Churches 
in Wales. By the Rev. Rice Rees, 
M.A. Fellow of Jesus College, Ox- 
ford, and Professor of Welsh at St. 
David’s, Lampeter. 8vo. 


THIS is an elaborate inquiry into 
the rise and progress of the professors 
of Christianity in Britain, clearly de- 
moonstrating the existence of a regu- 
larly organized Church among the 
Romano-Britons and their descend- 
ants, for centuries before it submitted 
to the dominion of the Pope of Rome. 

The introduction of the Gospel into 
Britain has been claimed for St. Peter, 
St. Paul, St. James, Simon Zelotes, 
and Joseph of Arimathea, on conjec- 
tural or vague foundation. 

The ancient traditions and records 
of the Welsh do not confirm or cor- 
roborate these assertions. Bran ap 
Llyr, according to the Welsh Triads, 
the father of Caractacus, was the first 
teacher of the Christian revelation to 
his countrymen. He probably re- 
ceived the doctrine in the Imperial 
City, whither he might have been car- 
ried prisoner with his son. In the 
second century, according to Tertul- 
lian, the faith had been disseminated 
in the remoter parts of Britain : 
** Britannorum inaccessa Romanis lo- 
ca, Christo vero subdita.”” Lleurwg, 
Lleufmawr, or Lles ap Coel, was the 
eminent Saint of this period; he was 
the Lucius of the fabulous chronicles, 
which occasionally mingled a fact with 
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their tissue of absurd inventions. The 
name Lucius is a Latinizing of the 
British Leufmawr, the great light. 

It is a very striking fact, that the 
majority of the churches in the Prin- 
cipality of Wales are not dedicated to 
the canonized Confessors of the Roman 
Calendar, but to native pastors, evi- 
dently the primitive teachers of the 
churches which bear their names. It 
does not appear that to the memory 
of these holy men, in the early period 
of the British Church, superstitious 
reverence was paid, such as was at- 
tached to that of so many Romish 
saints who are celebrated in the Golden 
Legend. Their existence has been 
handed down to the present times by 
the much more simple and authentic 
mode of affixing their names to the 
scene of their ministry. On the site 
of the blood-stained cromlech, the 
Druid circle or mound, these minis- 
ters declared the Gospel truths, and 
churches in course of time replaced 
the symbols of Idolatry. ‘‘ Whenever 
a church was intended to be erected, a 
person of reputed sanctity was chosen 
to reside on the spot, where he con- 
tinued forty days in the performance 
of prayer, fasting, and other religious 
exercises; at the expiration of the 


time, the ground was held sacred, and 


a church was erected accordingly.” 
P. xiii. Preface. 

The name of the primitive teacher 
is commonly placed after the term 
which denotes the sacred edifice, as 
Llan-babo, the Church of Pabo,—or 
Llan-elian, the Church of Elian,— 
Llan-beulan, the Church of Peulan, 
&c. The Romanists, on obtaining ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction, hardly esteem- 
ed these British patrons as saints, and 
frequently gave the churches a new 
dedication, thus, — Llan-veuno, the 
Church of St. Beuno, was appro- 
priated to St. Peter; Llan-bleddian, 
the Church of St. Bleddian, to St. 
John the Baptist, &c. &c. They went 
still further, and determining to have a 
martyrology of their own for Britain, 
they fabricated a number of legendary 
saints for the Principality, totally un- 
recognized by the vernacular records 
of the Cymry. Sundry distinctions are 
applied to religious edifices in Wales : 
Llan—Capel—Bettws—Eglwys. Llan 
is the well-known term for a church, 
congregation, clan or assemblage of 
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Christians ; Capel, is a chapel; Bet- 
tws, most probably a hermitage or 
bead-house ; Eglwys, is of Norman- 
French origin, from Eglise. 

It has been suggested by a late inge- 
nious writer onCornish Topography,* 
that many of the saints or holy per- 
sons, founders of churches in the dis- 
trict of Cornwall, abandoned, on the 
professton of Christianity their par- 
ticular names, and took those appro- 
priate to the particular spots where 
they exercised their ministry, as St. 
Ia, the Saint of the Isle; St. Dennis, 
the Saint of the Hill; St. Pol, the 
Saint of the Port or Lake. This, in 
some instances, may be true; but it 
must be observed that the names of 
the Britons were not familiar or patro- 
nymic, therefore the more readily com- 
mutable for other designations ; and 
that their deductions of pedigree pre- 
sent a string of proper names con- 
nected by the prepositive ap. Capri- 
cious appellations of individuals were 
the natural result of local circum- 
stances. How often, as has been ob- 
served, do we find on their sepulchral 
stele or pillars the Father designated 
by a British name, the Son by a Ro- 
man. How much the native Celts be- 
came Romanized, is evident by the 
numerous Latin words incorporated 
with their language, and to this day 
the coarse earthenware vessels formed 
by the Welsh potters might be taken 
for antique Roman ewers; they floor 
their cottages with terras-work, after 
the Roman manner; and in the absence 
of the elaborate tesselated pavement 
of the Romans, they chalk their floors 
and flag-stones with scroll-work or 
transverse lines. Of their aboriginal 
customs, the most striking is the use 
of the light portable canoe of basket- 
work and slips of wood, still used by 
the fishermen on the Cambrian rivers, 
the coracle or cwrwg. This frail boat 
is dexterously propelled by a single 
paddle. 

The Roman arts prepared the na- 
tives for receiving the light of the 
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Gospel. Religion has been generally 
found to follow the conquests of 
polished nations, and thus secular 
ambition is turned to the furtherance 
of the great scheme of Revelation in 
the deep-laid dispensations of Provi- 
dence. How brightly the lamp of 

Christianity burned in Britain under 

Roman dominion, may be gathered 

from our author’s pages, who has 

supplied us with a chain of authentic 
data for British Church history. Even 
to this day, the parochial divisions of 

Wales are, probably, much the same 

as they were in the Romano-British 

period, save that where the population 
increased, subdivisions into subordinate 
cures took place. Examples of this 
arrangement are pointed out by Mr. 

Rees, from whose pen we should much 

like to see a history of Wales, eccle- 

siastical and civil. 

In the progress of such a work, he 
would clear up many physiological 
desiderata. It appears to us that the 
Gomeric or Celtic race are still found 
in the Basque provinces of Spain, in 
Britany, Ireland, the north of Scot- 
land, Wales, Cornwall, and Devon; 
and that, although colonists from va- 
rious quarters from time to time amal- 
gamated with their tribes, their origin 
was essentially the same. 

Some Account of Barnwell Priory, in 
the parish of St. Andrew the Less, 
Cambridge. By Marmaduke Prickett, 
M.A. Chaplain of Trinity College. 
8vo. pp. 46. 


“* BARNWELL now wears the ap- 
pearance of a poor and populous sub- 
urb of the town of Cambridge. A 
century ago it was a detached ham- 
let, containing little more than fifty 
houses.”” But two centuries earlier, the 
present ancient chapel, with its ad- 
joining cottages, were clustered round 
a splendid church and monastery, 
secondary only to Ely and Thorney of 
all in Cambridgeshire. This monas- 
tery was originally founded by Picot, 
vicecomest of Cambridgeshire, in the 











* We allude to Dr. Hingston, whose death is recorded in the Obituary of our 
present number; and whose essay (not yet published) we propose hereafter to transfer 
entire to our pages. 

+ In this county much intermixed with the Saxon race. 

} Our author remarks, ‘‘ The title given him is Vicecomes; the exact meaning of 
He might be sheriff or lord-lieutenant of the 
Now, with respect to the meaning of this title, it explains itself much 


which, in those days, seems doubtful. 
county,’’ 
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year 1092, Who ‘placed “it. near the 
walls of Cambridge castle ; and twenty 
years after jt was removed by his suc- 
cessor, Pagan Peverel, to a spot in the 
meadows, where a hermitage had re- 
cently been vacated by the death of 
one Godilo, and “in the midst of 
which piece of ground were the springs 
called Bara-well, that is, the springs of 
the children, from the resort of young 
persons thither yearly on the eve of 
St. John the Baptist, to amuse them- 
selves with wrestling and other sports ; 
which concourse in after times gave 
rise to the fair there held.”” This was 
the celebrated Sturbridge Fair, on the 
history of which much was written by 
the antiquaries of the last century. In 
fact, the histories of Barnwell Priory 
and of Sturbridge Fair, which are 
printed inthe Bibliotheca Topographica 
Britannica, form, with their appen- 
dices of documents, no mean contri- 
bution to the history of the town and 
county of Cambridge, ' 

The present is, in comparison, a 
mere precis of the history of Barnwell 
Priory ; but it is executed with judg- 
ment and good taste. As is the case 
with many other monasteries, the an- 
nals of that period, when monachism 
was flourishing, and increasing in 
wealth and power, and when the 
monks themselves were orderly and 
diligent, are preserved in a curious 
Chronicle of their own keeping ; but 
of those subsequent ages, when their 
aggrandisement was stopped (by the 
operation of the statute of mortmain), 
when their discipline was relaxed, and 
their habits secularised and indolent, 
of their history in those times, though 
more recent in date, ‘‘the memorial has 
perished with them.” The principal 
groundwork of these pages is conse- 
quently the ancient Register, extend- 
ing from the foundation to the year 
1297, which abounds in minute and 


interesting particulars: illustrative of 
the manners of the times ; but after its 
close ali is dark, and the inquirer can 
find little more than the dry list of the- 
names of the Priors. 

We regret, with the author, that his 
acquaintance with the Register should 
have been restricted to the translation 
made by Rutherforth (that from which 
the editors of the Bibliotheca copied) ; 
all the streams of history are purer as 
we approach their original source; 
and for the same reason we would 
further remind him that it is not the 
MS. in the Gough collection at ‘the 
Bodleian Library (which is merely the 
original of Rutherforth), but the Regis- 
ter itself in the Harleian collection 
(No. 3601), that ought to be tran- 
scribed, and a copy (as he properly 
suggests) deposited in the Public Li- 
brary at Cambridge. Should Mr. 
Prickett be induced to pursue his re- 
searches, which we trust he will, we 
recommend him to draw the historic 
waters of Barnwell from their pristine 
founts, and we doubt not he will there- 
by clarify the early history, not only 
of his favourite Priory, but also that 
of the University at large. 

We should mention that Mr. Pric- 
kett is conversant with church archi- 
tecture, and has given an intelligent 
account of the remains of the Priory, 
which however are but small. His 
pamphlet is printed for the benefit of 
a new church now intended in the 
parish, and for the national schools. 





Churches of London. By George God- 
win, Jun. Nos. III. to VIII. 


SINCE our last notice of this publi- 
cation, it has illustrated four of the most 
interesting of the ecclesiastical edifices 
of the metropolis, which possess a 
higher degree of value from the cir- 
cumstance of their being relics of the 
ancient glories of London, and exhi- 





better in Latin than in English. The Vicecomes was the officer appointed by the 
King to execute certain duties in the absence of the Comes, or Earl, from whose title 
the Comitatus, or shire, was named; and the principal difference we believe in those 
counties which had no Earl was, that the Crown there saved the third penny of the 
revenues which an Earl would have enjoyed. Sometimes the same families who were 
Sheriffs in the early Norman reigns, afterwards acquired the Earldom, as in the in- 
stance of the house of Salisbury in Wiltshire. But even when there were Earls, the 
Crown continued to employ Vicecomites, or sheriffs, which is the correct English sy- 
nonym ; and certainly not Lord-lieutenant, an office which originated only in the 
reign of Edward the Sixth. The difference consists in this,—the Sheriffs are: the 
deputies of the Earls, the Lord-lieutenants the deputies of the King. 
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‘biting a small sample of what the 
churches of the city would have been 
if the devastation occasioned by the 
great fire had not happened. 

Sr. BarrHoLtomMew THE GREAT.— 
The choir and a portion of the cross of 
the monastic church was preserved 
from the spoliations which followed 
the-dissolution. Closely pent in with 
buildings (the remains of the monas- 
tery), the exterior is but little seen, 
and what is seen has little to attract 
notice: it had nearly experienced a 
total destruction from a fire a few 
years since, which consumed some 
of the more interesting of the priory 
relics. It is satisfactory to hear, that 
this ancient church, which for many 
years had been treated with great 
neglect, has recently been repair- 
ed and ornamented with great judg- 
ment. -The triforium, a very curious 
specimen of Norman architecture, had 
been bricked up, ‘‘ and in some cases 
entirely obliterated. But during the 
last year, when the church was gene- 
rally repaired under the direction of 
Mr. John Blyth, the openings were 
restored ;” the oriel window or gallery 
built by Prior Bolton, and which com- 
municated with an apartment over the 
aisle, has been reglazed ; and in addition 
the altar has been ornamented with 
Norman arches to correspond with the 
church. It is pleasing to witness such 
judicious embellishments effected in a 
building which appeared to be sinking 
into ruin from the united effects of 
neglect and age, and at the same time 
to see how small an expenditure will 
in general effect this desirable object 
in any ancient structure. 

Two engravings by Mr. J. Le Keux, 
from drawings by Mr. Billings, shew 
the old gate and the interior of the 
choir; the latter plate exhibits the 
restorations which have been effected. 
A woodcut is dedicated to a portion of 
the semicircular aisle behind the altar. 
As this church contains the only an- 
cient font in the metropolis, it is sin- 
gular that it did not forma subject for 
a vignette. 

Sr. Seputcure.—Thischurchescap- 
ed the fire, but was partially rebuilt 
by Wren, and in this and succeeding 
reparations the ancient character has 
been entirely obliterated. It has re- 


cently received a new roof, erected 
under the direction of Mr. 
Gent. Mage, Vor. VIII. 


Clark, 
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which it is but just to say has greatly 
improved the appearance ofthe church. 


-The alteration does not appear to have 


met with the author’s approval, ‘who 
subjects it to the following criticism : 


‘“‘ The adaptation of style and form to 
express the purpose for which a building 
is intended, to induce ideas in unison with 
that purpose, should always be-one of the 
chief considerations with an architect. A 
building in all its parts should ever appear 
to be what it is, and therefore (without 
hinting at the fact, too, that the Tuscan 
order admits of xo ornaments) although 
the upper portion of this church, per se, 
may be deemed elegant, it can hardly be 
expected that it will obtain praise from 
the judicious critic.’’ 


The effect of the interior is shown 
in a vignette ; the columns are Wren’s, 
the arches with which they are sur- 
mounted were added in the recent 
repair. The plates shew the tower 
and porch, both of which are ancient ; 
the groining of the latter is very curi- 
ous; the engraving, however, conveys 
the impression that the structure is 
considerably larger than in reality it is. 

Sr. Perer ap Vincuta.—This struc- 
ture makes but a mean appearance, 
and has little in its architecture worthy 
of notice. It is more remarkable on 
account of the many illustrious victims 
of relentless tyranny who have been de- 
posited within its walls. Mr. Billings 
has made the most he couid of the 
structure, of which he gives an exte- 
rior and interior view. In the latter, 
the pews and heavy gallery for the 
soldiery are judiciously removed, and if 
this liberty had not been taken with 
the actual appearance of the church, 
the artist would have had a difficult 
task to produce even a tolerable sub- 
ject for an engraving. 

Tue TemeLe Cuurcn.—Two num- 
bers are dedicated to this important 
structure. The exterior and interior 
features are exhibited in four plates 
and three wood-cuts, in which the 
architecture and effect of the edifice 
are shown to great perfection. On 
the subject of the modern repairs and 
alterations of the circular portion of 
the charch, Mr. Godwin might have 
consulted with advantage the two let- 
ters on the subject by our correspond- 
ents 2%. and EK. I. C., in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1824, part ii. pp. 
126, 408. 
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No. 8. Att Hattows Barkine.— 
This is decidedly the most important 
of the ancient parochial churches of 
London which have reached our day. 
Upon the subject of the history 
of the foundation of the edifice 
some confusion is apparent. Mr. 
Godwin says, ‘‘ the earliest notice we 
have of a building here, appears to 
relate to a chapel on the north side, 
which was raised by King Richard the 
First, and was munificently endowed 
by his successors.” This chapel, it 
is subsequently stated, was rebuilt by 
Richard the Third, who founded there- 
in a college, which was dissolved in 
1548. ‘‘ We must suppose,” adds 
Mr. Godwin, “‘ that the chapel was 
then taken down; for we learn from 
Newcourt, that the ground was used 
as a garden during the reigns of King 
Edward the Sixth, Mary, and part of 
that of Elizabeth, till at last a strong 
frame of timber and brick was set 
thereon, and employed as a store- 
house of merchants’ goods.” New- 
court’s authority for this statement is 
the Survey of Stowe, who thus speaks 
of the edifice :—‘‘ On the north side 
thereof (Tower-street) is the fayre 
parish church called Allhallows Bark- 


ing, which standeth in a large but, 


sometime farre larger cemitery or 
church yearde. On the north side 
whereof was some time builded a fayre 
chappell, founded by King Richard the 
First. Some have written that his 
heart was buried there, under the high 
altar.” He then goes on to say, that 
the chapel was confirmed and aug- 
mented by Edward the First. In Ed- 
ward the Fourth’s reign a brotherhood 
was founded, and at length ‘“ King 
Richard the Third new builded and 
founded therein a colledge of priestes, 
&c. This colledge was suppressed and 
pulled downe in the yeare 1548.” And 
he then refers to the appropriation of 
the site to a garden, and afterwards 
the erection of the warehouse. 

In this account the historian speaks 
traditionally of the foundation of a 
chapel on the north side, not of 
the church, but of the cemetery, and 
the subsequent erection of a college, 
and he also, in recording the foun- 
dation of the fraternity in the reign 
of Edward the Fourth, speaks of 
what is evidently a second chapel, 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, In 
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this brief account he does not ap- 
pear to have kept the two foun- 
dations sufficiently distinct, and it 
might be gathered from his statement 
that the original chapel, founded by 
Richard the First, was destroyed with 
the rest of the collegiate buildings, 
after the Reformation; for although 
he makes mention of the chapel de- 
dicated to the Blessed Virgin, and 
erected in the reign of King Edward 
the Fourth, evidently for the private 
use of the fraternity, he does not treat 
it as a structure distinct from the 
ancient chapel founded by Richard the 
First. The supposition that it was so, 
is not at variance with Stowe’s account 
of the destruction of the collegiate 
buildings, but nothing that he has 
written proves that the original chapel 
was removed at that period; and if 
the architecture of the existing church 
is consulted, it points directly to the 
periods to which Stowe has assigned 
the foundation and improvement of 
the first chapel; the nave plainly 
enough shews the architecture of 
Richard the First’s time, and that 
of the chancel as perfectly agrees 
with the style which would have 
been used by Richard the Third. These 
conjectures do not militate against the 
fidelity of the historian, but rather 
tend to reconcile his account with the 
actual appearance of the church, which 
from its size and importance, as well 
as the character of its architecture, 
may be justly considered as the original 
chapel, with which so many historical 
associations are connected. 

The brasses in this church are un- 
doubtedly numerous and interesting, 
but Mr. Godwin is not happy in his 
description of them. The one “ repre- 
senting an ecclesiastic and a female, 
the date of which is probably 1437,” is 
in reality the memorial of a London 
merchant and his wife. The inscrip- 
tion shews that the date is not pro- 
bably but actually 1437. It runs thus, 
and is quite intelligible :— 


Bic facet Doh'es Bacon quond’n 
civig et wolman London, qui obijt vi 
Die mense Maij a° D'ni Miflime eecee 
rrrvije et Doh’a uy’ eins quor’ a'iab’s 
yp piciet? de amen. 


The man is attired in a long gown, the 
costume of the day, and his feet rest 
ona wool sack; but, independently of 
the information conveyed by the in- 
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scription, Mr. Godwin’s reading must 
surely have informed him that no 
married ecclesiastic could have lived 
in the year 1437. There is no ancient 
figure of any ecclesiastic in the church. 

The brass tablet attached to the 
pillar in the south aisle, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Godwin, commemo- 
rates ‘‘ Armac Aymer, governor of the 
pages of honour (‘ or master of the 
Heance men’) to King Henry the 
Eighth and his successors,’’ we read 
very plainly “‘ William Armar, Esquier, 
servant to Kynge Henry the Eighth, 
Edward the Sixte, Queene Mary, and 
Queene Elizabeth, one and fyftie yeares 
governor of the pages of honor,” &c. 
Nothing is said about the “‘ Heance- 
men’’ inthe inscription. Mr. Godwin 
has evidently overlooked the Christian 
name, and has substituted for the 
surname the title ‘‘ esquier,’”? which 
he reads ‘‘ Aymer.” A little know- 


ledge of the old character of inscrip- 
tions we should have expected to have 
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found in an author appearing as the 
historian of an ancient church. 

The principal features of the church 
are shewn in two engravings. The 
exterior view is taken from the east 
end, which possesses an antique cha- 
racter notwithstanding the modern 
alterations it has experienced; the 
interior view shews to great advantage 
the striking contrast between the mas- 
sive columns and acute arches of the 
nave, and the slender piers and obtuse 
form of those in the chancel. 

The interest of the work increases 
as the publication proceeds; the 
churches of London deserve and ought 
to receive more notice than has been 
bestowed upon them, and we hope to 
see those which remain to be illus- 
trated receive that attention from the 
talents of the gentlemen engaged in 
the present work, which their merits 
as works of art and ornaments of the 
metropolis of Great Britain appear 
imperatively to demand. 





Sequel to Sematology, &c. 1837.—We 
think, in looking over the list of contents, 
that the author’s bill of fare is rather 
more copious than his larder, but, as we 
have never seen his former work, we can- 
not judge with sufficient knowledge on 
that point ; but still the main questions 
in point are rather hinted at, and opened, 
than fully discussed. The part relating 
to the Aristotelian or school logic con- 
tains many valuable observations; and 
throughout there are marks of an acute, 
discriminating, and well-reasoning mind, 
and one conversant with the subjects 
relating to mental phenomena. We should 
like to see the author’s former work, and 
give it the attention it no doubt deserves ; 
for a more important and hitherto a more 
imperfectly developed subject, than the 
true relation between Thought and Lan- 
guage, cannot be offered to the inquiry of 
the philosopher. We think it would be 
highly advantageous if the author would 
give us a work called Definitions of terms 
used in the study of the science of mind, 
in the same manner as Mr. Malthus’s 
definitions of the terms used in Political 
Economy; a work we have long consi- 
dered much wanted, and which we think 
our author could well supply. 


Doveton, or the Man of many Impulses. 
By the Author of Jerningham. 3 vols. 
1837.—Certainly this novel is not subject 
to the imputation of dulness. It is full 
of anecdote and incident. The narrative 


is lively, the characters various, and the 
language more than commonly correct 
and elegant. There is init a good deal 
to amuse, and something to instruct, in 
the changing scenes of life it holds to 
view; but the whole narrative of Mr. 
Anstruther is too melo-dramatic, and, we 
must say, too improbable to suit our taste. 
Such events as are crowded into his his- 
tory are fortunately of rare occurrence ; 
and they need not therefore appear in the 
broad and useful picture of human life 
which it is the business of the novel to 
display. So soon does the mind accom- 
modate itself to circumstances, and shrink 
or enlarge its dimensions to suit its out- 
ward position, that we even doubt whether 
the pretty little sketch of Beau-pied is 
correct to nature. 

History of the West Indies. By M. 
Martin, F.G.S. Vol. 17.—This little vo- 
lume contains a brief, but apparently cor- 
rect account of British Guiana, Barba- 
does, and many other islands. The natu- 
ral productions, animal and vegetable, the 
climate, population, commerce, &c. are 
detailed at length or in tabular forms ; and 
on the whole it forms what the Germans 
call a good ‘ hand-book,’ or epitome of 
statistical knowledge. We must extract 
one passage, as deserving attention, on 
the influence of the moon, p. 35. ‘ It is 
certain that in the low lands of Tropical 
countries no attentive observer of nature 
will fail to witness the power exercised by 
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the moon over the seasons, and also over 
animal and vegetable nature. As regards 
the latter, it may be stated that there 
are certainly thirteen springs and thirteen 
autumns in Demerara in the year; for so 
many times does the sap of trees ascend 
to the branches, and descend to the roots. 
For example, the Wallaba, a resinous tree 
resembling mahogany, if cut down in the 
dark, a few days before the new moon, is 
one of the most durable woods in the 
world for posts, &c. ; in that state attempt 
to split it, and with the utmost difficulty 
it will be riven in the most jagged, un- 
equal manner that can be imagined. Cut 
down another Wallaba at fu/l moon, and 
the tree can be easily split into the finest 
smooth shingles of any desired thickness ; 
but in this state, applied to house build- 
ing purposes, it speedily decays. Again, 
Bamboos, as thick as a man’s arm, are 
sometimes used for paling : if at the dark 
moon they will endure for ten or twelve 
years ; if at fv// moon, they will be rotten 
at two or three. Thus it is with most if 
not all forest trees. Of the effects of the 
moon on animal life, very many instances 
could be cited. I have seen, in Africa, 
the newly-littered young perish in a few 
hours at the mother’s side, if exposed to 
the rays of the full moon; tish become 
rapidly putrid ; and meat, if exposed, in- 
curable or unpreservable by salt. The 
mariner, heedlessly sleeping on deck, be- 
come afflicted with Nyctolipia, or Night 
Blindness ; at times the face hideously 
swollen, if exposed during sleep to the 
moon’s rays. The maniac’s paroxysms 
renew with fearful vigour at the full and 
change; and the cold, daimp chill of the 
ague supervening on the ascendancy of this 
apparently mild, yet powerful luminary. 
Let her influence over the earth be studied ; 
it is more powerful than is generally 
known.’’ P. 142, on the celebrated Wou- 
rali Poison—‘‘ They manufacture the 
Wourali Poison by means of the woody 
fibre of the centre of the leaf of the palm. 
This is blown through a long tube of 
ten feet, which is also a kind of small 
palm, hollowed for the purpose, and lined 
with a small hollow reed. The common 
Wourali has little effect on the larger 
animals ; but the Macusi Worali is suffi- 
ciently strong to destroy large animals, 
and even man. Mr. Hobhouse is in- 
clined to think that the vegetable extract 
is merely the medium through which the 
poison is conveyed; the common Wou- 
rali owing its poisonous quality to the 
infusion of the large ants called Muncery; 
and the stronger kind from the venomous 
fangs of reptiles, particularly the Coony 
Coochy, which is the most venomous of 
all known snakes. The Muneery gives 


by its bite a fever of twelve hours, with 
the most excruciating pain, and a decoc- 
tion of two or three hundred of these may 
well be supposed capable of depriving 
small animals of life.’’—Before we break 
off, we must turn for one instant from 
the contemplation of the natural world to 
that of the moral, or more properly the 
immoral; and listen with sorrow and 
shame to the following account of our 
countrymen’s conduct in the Western 
World.—(p. 190.) ‘ Those (the native 
Indians) who live in immediate contact 
with us, are so degraded by the practice 
of all our vices, without any encourage- 
ment to copy our virtues, that a humane 
mind is disgusted at the picture. To 
such, how bitter must be the reflection, 
though undoubtedly true, that this hor- 
rible state of abandonment is entirely 
caused by our criminal and hard-hearted 
neglect of the first duties of humanity. 
The Dutch were angels to us !’’—We are 
afraid we must not look for the moral 
virtues on the eastern shores of America, 
from New Orleans down to Rio Janeiro. 
When will the mosquitos of the consci- 
ence begin to bite ? 

History of the British Possessions in 
the Mediterranean. By M. Martin.— 
This volume includes Gibraltar; of the 
famous siege of which, in p. 1782, a 
good account is given from Drinkwater. 
Malta and the Ionian islands follow. All 
that is necessary to say is, that, in a small 
compass, the leading branches of useful 
information are given—commercial and 
statistical—with references to larger and 
fuller works. 





The Life of Aug. Herman Franke, from 
the German of H. E. J. Guerike. By the 
Rev. E. Bickersteth. (Christian's Family 
Library.) —The translator informs us that 
** when Lutheranism was sinking into mere 
abstraction and formality in Germany, 
Franké was raised up with others (to 
whom the name of Piefists was given in 
reproach) to press on their minds the 
valuable and unspeakable importance of 
the life and power of godliness. Fixed 
(from 1691 to 1727) at Halle, in Saxony, 
his works and labours of love were such 
as to attract universal attention to those 
great principles which led him to this 
devotedness to our God and Saviour, and 
thus many were brought to prove, enjoy, 
and walk in the light of the Gospel of the 
grace of God.’’? Franké, it is added, by 
the translation of his Guide to the Scrip- 
tures, his Pietas Hallensis, and his Sum 
and Substance of the Scriptures, is well 
known to many English readers. We do 
not say that Mr. Bickersteth is not to be 
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thanked for making accessible to the 
public the life of a very amiable, pious, 
and devout Christian minister; but, as 
there are many points in which we must 
differ from the Professor of Divinity at 
Halle, we think it would be better and 
wiser for the Christian’s Family Library 
to give us the lives of our own Divines ; 
of whom they may make their choice, 
from the days of Elizabeth and James to 
the present, and who are at present buried 
in the neglected volumes of Clarke, 
Walker, Fuller, and others. 





A Discourse on the complete Restora- 
tion of Man. By Daniel Chapman. 1837. 
—We do not discover in this treatise any 
peculiar novelty of argument, or of illus- 
tration. But it certainly is written with 
a peculiar animation and warmth of style, 
with fervid and impassioned words and 
expressions, even to the utmost limit of 
propriety. Still, such things are only 
amenable to the laws of taste, for Mr. 
Chapman’s moral and religious senti- 
ments are pure, and sound, and good. 
He writes like a man most deeply in 
earnest, anxious to impress his own con- 
victions on the minds of his fellow-crea- 
tures, and to awaken them to a feeling of 
the awful destiny that is waiting the course 
of their present conduct. There are many 
pages of eloquent composition ; for truth 
and zeal are the parents of eloquence— 
many of just and sound argument, and 
many of excellent precept, and moral re- 
flection. Many of his pictures of human 
life are lamentably true; in describing 
them the author has called forth all his 
power, and certainly he has done all that 
description can do to make vice hideous 
and repulsive, as seen in the true light; 
and he has described with glowing colours 
the beauty and the reward of virtue. Such, 
we think, is Mr. Chapman’s merit, and 
such the praise justly due to him. 





Pictures of Private Life. By Sarah 
Stickney. 1837. Third Series. (Preten- 
sion.) —Thislittle history is well conceived, 
and told with elegance and force. It turns 
on the character of a farmer’s daughter, 
who becomes governess in several fami- 
lies; her Pretension is the source to her 
of much evil and error; she has set out 
into the dangerous path of life she has 
chosen, without any firm religious prin- 
ciples, but at length, through experi- 
ence, misfortune, and the good principles 
of those around her, wakes to better feel- 
ings andjudgment. The tale, in fact, ‘is 
meant to establish, that all false assump- 
tion is at variance with the simplicity and 
dignity of the Christian character, and 
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that prefension is always in danger of 
leading from absurdity to sin.’’ 





The Widow's Offering, a Selection of 
Tales, by the late W. Pitt Scargill. 3 vols. 
—If we cannot speak in very high terms 
of these tales, either from their originality 
of design, or their felicity of execution, 
yet they are such as will afford amuse- 
ment to the leisure hours which occur in 
life, viz. in a long rainy day—after dinner 
—during the conversation of a prosing 
neighbour—while waiting for the steam- 
boat—or papering one’s hair going to bed. 





Three Experiments of Living :—Living 
within the means,—living up to the means, 
—and living beyond the means. Towhich 
is added, Elinor Fulton.—There is much 
truth in this little work, which, though 
of American origin, may be applied on 
this side of the Atlantic. The simplicity 
and interest of the narrative, and the im- 
portance of the maxims conveyed in it, 
recommend it to the attention of the 
reader. The remark of the editor in the 
preface is undeniably just, that the ad- 
vantages of living within one’s means, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the 
misery and wretchedness attendant upon 
opposite courses, do not merely affect the 
physical comforts of the individual, but 
his moral condition. It is an undeniable 
truth, that extravagance leads its unhappy 
victim to prevaricate, evade, and deceive 
those who have just claims upon him ;— 
it has a most corrupting influence upon 
his moral sense ;—it degrades the man in 
his own estimation, lessens his self-re- 
spect, destroys his independence, and 
even prepares the way for crimes, at 
which he would once have shuddered. It 
has been often said, that poverty is not 
a crime; but destitution, arising from 
vice and idleness, is the badge of crime ; 
whilst the industrious man is wealthy in 
his own labour. On the other hand, it 
is certain that mere wealth does not en- 
sure a virtuous and honourable life; but 
we daily see abundant reason for believ- 
ing, that, as a practical rule of conduct, 
we cannot do better than to follow the 
emphatic advice of the stern and uncom- 
promising Junius :—‘‘ Let all your views 
in life be directed to a solid, however mo- 
derate, independence ; without it, no man 
can be happy, nor even honest.”’ 





1. Etudes d’ Economie Politicale. 

2. Etudes des Constitutions des Peu~ 
ples Libres, par J. C. L. Sismondi. 2 
vols.—A very correct and neat edition of 
the two valuable Treatises of Sismondi, 
with the last corrections of the author. It 
is not necessary for us to enter into any 
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details on works that are familiar to every 
statesman and philosopher ; they are works 
universally known, from the solidity of 
their speculations, the accuracy of the 
details, and the valuable information they 
contain: they are works that Ricardo ap- 
proved, and of which and their author 
Malthus speaks in the highest terms of 
praise. 


Annotations on the Book of the New 
Covenant, &c. by G. Penn, Esg.— This 
volume is accompanied with a new Trans- 
lation of the New Testament, executed 
certainly on just principles, with exem- 
plary diligence, considerable learning, and 
with success. Mr. Penn’s preface lays 
down the rules by which he has been 
guided, and the assistance from ancient 
manuscripts, as well as the labours of other 
scholars and divines. 

We have read much of his volume of 
Annotations, and consider it a very valu- 
able addition to Biblical criticism ; the 
great attention paid to the readings of the 
Vatican and other MSS. of an early age, 
renders the work of great value, and how- 
ever laborious and often painful such a 
minute critical investigation, through a 
long work, becomes, it is of real and solid 
value; while the most ingenious Conjec- 
tures, as seen in Bowyer’s Notes on the 
New Testament, often seem only to show 
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the ingenuity and learning of the critic. 
We strongly recommend this work both 
to the ripened scholar and the Biblical 
student. The account of MSS. in the 
preface is highly esteemed by us. 


Geoloyy, or Remarks on Bishop Sum- 
ner’s Appendix to his Records of the Cre- 
ation, by the Rev. R. Fennell.—We have 
always considered the controversy exist- 
ing between some geologists, and the be- 
lievers in the Mosaic Records, as very 
painful to any thinking and devout mind. 
But we must say that Mr. Fennell, before 
he can assume a triumph over his oppo- 
nents, must be able to prove that the 
remains of the Saurian reptiles could 
have been thus fossillised in the period 
elapsing between the Noachic deluge and 
the present times; if he cannot, his ar- 
gument has lost its basis. We believe 
that no geologist would for a moment 
concede to him the possibility of such a 
fact. It appears to us to be one of the 
most important points in the controversy ; 
but then it is connected also with the 
strata in which the reptile is found. Cer- 
tainly Bishop Sumner does not appear to 
have been master of the subject, and 
wrote when the science was too much in 
its infancy, to form solid data for rea- 
soning. 





FINE 


The Society for the Encouragement of 
British Art proceeded, on the 12th of 
August, to decide, by lot, the appropria- 
tion of the two pictures which the com- 
mittee had selected from the exhibition 


at the British Gallery. ‘There were 240 
subscribers at a guinea each, who have 
all the honest gratification of feeling that 
they have contributed to the encourage- 
ment of rising native talent. The pic- 
tures are Paolo and Francesca, from 
Dante, by Mr. Cope, and a Cattle-piece 
by Sidney Cooper: the fortunate winner 
of the first was James Moyes, esq. of 
Brook Green, Hammersmith, the printer 
of the Literary Gazette. 

The Art-Union, a society established 
with similar objects, and which has imi- 
tated in its name more directly the socie- 
ties of this nature which are numerous in 
Germany and other parts of the Conti- 
nent, has also made its report. The 
number of subscribers this year was 352, 
of whom 18 subscribed five guineas and 
upwards each, 4 three guineas, 33 two 
guineas, and 297 one guinea each. The 
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sum of 390/. was apportioned for thirteen 
prizes; three of 10/. three of 20/. four of 
251. two of 502. and one of 1007. In this 
society the choice of the pictures (from 
the public exhibitions in London) is left 
to the parties who win the prizes, a plan 
which has the effect of procuring a further 
benefit to the artists, by the additional 
outlay arising from pictures being taken 
of greater value than the prizes. The 
pictures chosen were, 1. Scene near Ivy 
bridge, by G. S. Shephard, price 12/. 
12s. from New Water- Colours Exh.; 2. 
View in Italy, by John Byrne, 97. 9s. 
Water-Colours Exh. ; 3. Lioyd’s Pulpit, 
Festiniog, by James Stark, 12/.12s. Bri- 
tish Artists; 4. An Irish Glen, by J. A. 
O’Connor, 522. 10s. (though the prize 
was only 20/.) Royal Academy; 5. (not 
yet selected) ; 6. Wood Scene, by James 
Stark, 317. 10s. from British Artists; 7. 
View near Lyndhurst, by Miss Charlotte 
Nasmyth, 21/. 10s. from the same; 8. 
Shrimpers, by J. Tennant, 25/. from the 
same; 9. Cour St. Amand, Rouen, by 
L. Haghe, 25/. from New Water-Colours 
Exh.’; 10. View near Newcastle Emlyn, 
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by W. R. Earl, 25/. from British Artists ; 
11. Pandy Mill, falls of the Machuo, N. 
Wales, by James Stark, 50/. from the 
same ; 12. Glengariff, co. Cork, by Tho- 
mas Creswick, 52/. 10s. from Royal Aca- 
demy ; and 13. The Lesson, by Thomas 
Uwins, A.R.A. 100/. from the Royal 
Academy. The great prize was won by 
Mr. Thales Fielding, himself a very 
talented artist. 


The Association for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts in Scotland is also increas- 
ing in prosperity and usefulness. In the 
first year the subscriptions amounted to 
7002. last year to 1,300/. and this year to 
2,100/. including contributions from sixty- 
two different places, and among them 
Naples, St. Petersburgh, New York, and 
even New South Wales! 


Cotman’s Normandy, Picardy, &c. 
Views of Picturesque Cathedrals, Church- 
es, &c. in Northern France. No. Ill. 
folio.—Mr. Colman decidedly improves 
as he proceeds. In the present part he 
has availed himself of the new process in 
lithography, which at once imparts a warm 
tint (the very effect of India paper) and 
brings out the lights with the same bril- 
liancy as white paint, without incurring 
the almost certain risk of the paint chang- 
ing colour, ‘The present views are St. 
Wulfran, Abbeville, with the picturesque 
contiguous houses, taken from the 
Somme; St. Maclou, Rouen; the town 
of St. Lo, a landscape, from the road to 
Coutances ; the interior of the cathedral 
of Bayeux; and a vignette of St Pierre, 
Coutances, As a draughtsman Mr. Col- 
man’s talents were before evident; he 
has now mastered the art of lithography, 
and is able to do justice to his original 
drawings. 


RyYA.w’s Portraits of eminent Conserva- 
tive Statesmen, Part III. contains the 
Marquis of Londonderry, Sir Charles 
Wetherall, and Mr. Emerson Tennent. 
These portraits are worthy of the talented 
men they represent ; and will be procured 
to adorn the rooms of many of their 
friends, both private and political. 

Sitn’s Historical and Literary Curi- 
osities. Part VI. 4to.—The Views are 
the Pulpit of John Knox, at St. An- 
drew’s, co. Fife ; Don Saltero’s Coffee- 
house at Cheyne Walk, Chelsea; the 
last residence of Macklin in Tavistock 
row, Covent Garden; the Cottage of 
Charles Mathews at Highgate; and a 
Plan of his Picture-gallery. These in- 
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teresting subjects are illustrated by seve- 
ral appropriate autographs. The plates 
of Antiquities are two portions of the 
Cassolette presented to Garrick by the 
Corporation of Stratford upon Avon (to 
be followed by the remaining parts), and 
a fac-simile of the Freedom it inclosed. 
Then follows a beautiful fac-simile from 
a Bible of the ninth century in the British 
Museum; two paintings of the Sacred 
Furniture of the Jewish temple; and 
two fac-similes from the volume of dra- 
matic mysteries now the Cottonian MS. 
Vesp. D. vir. Among the letter-press 
is a very complete memoir of Garrick as 
connected with the Stratford Jubilee, &c. 
written by Mr. George Daniel, the pre- 
sent owner of the Cassolette, which he 
purchased for 47 guineas at Charles Ma- 
thevws’s sale in 1835; and also an elabo- 
rate but somewhat tedious description of 
the two plates of the sacred furniture and 
vessels of the Jews, which the writer 
maintains are more likely to be accurate 
than any other representations. Why this 
should be we do not perceive, as the 
‘«¢ Spanish Jew ” who drew them “ in the 
fifteenth century” could not, we suppose, 
have any very peculiar authorities beyond 
others who have attempted the same task, 
He must have been influenced by the 


fashions of his own day, as any artist 


would be now. It appears that he has 
kept very closely to the descriptions of the 
sacred text; but no dissertation however 
recondite, or however prolix, could prove 
that his conceptions are perfectly correct, 
The drawings in themselves are curious, 
forming a very splendid display, with a 
variously coloured back-ground in the 
Alhambra style. 


MEDAL STRIKING. 

M. Pistrucci, chief medallist in the 
Royal Mint, has discovered a method b 
which he can stamp a matrix or a pune 
from a die which has never been touched 
by an engraver, and shall yet make the 
medal identically the same with the ori- 
ginal model in wax; an operation by which 
the beauty and perfection of the master’s 
design are at once transferred to any 
metal, whether gold, silver, or copper, by 
striking it according to the usual process. 
The model being made in agy substance, 
wax, clay, wood, or other fit material, a 
mould of it is taken in plaster, from which 
mould, when dried and oiled to harden 
it, an impression is taken in sand, or other 
similar substance which may be preferred, 
and from this again a cast is obtained in 
iron as thin as possible, that the work 
may come up sharply, and the iron attain 
the hardness almost of asteel die hardened, 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for publication. 


A View of the Saxon and Norman 
Topography of the Lordship-Marcher 
of Estrighoicl, or Chepstow, and the 
District adjacent, in the counties of Mon- 
mouth and Gloucester, so far as the same 
can be illustrated by existing Records or 
Ecclesiastical and Military Remains. By 
Gro. Ormenop, of Sedbury Park, Esq., 
D.C.L., F.R.A. and G.S. Intended 
for private distribution only. 

Curiosities of Literature, by I. D’Is- 
raeli, Esq. Illustrated by Boron Cor- 
NEY, Esq. &c. 

Wanderings and Excursions in South 
Wales, including the Course of the River 
Wye, by Mr. Tuomas Roscog,  IIlus- 
trated with plates, from Drawings by 
Harding, Cox, Fielding, Creswick, &c. 

The Case on the 43d of Elizabeth, with 
the Opinion attributed to Mr. Serjeant 
Snigge in the reign of James I. ; with Ob- 
servations respecting the Author. By 
W. Savace. 

‘The Concordance of Manetho with the 
Greek Historians; as the second part of 
his forthcoming work, “the Shepherd 
Kings of Egypt.” By Mr. Pore. 

Dr. ZacHarte, of Heidelberg, who 
recently visited Oxford for the purpose of 
availing himself of the treasures contained 
in the Bodleian Library, and chiefly with 
the view of examining its MS. Collec- 
tions of these manuals of civil law in use 
in the Eastern Empire, subsequent to the 
age of Justinian, has just published the 
result of his researches in a volume, enti- 
tled, ‘« Imperatorum Basilii, Constantini, 
et Leonis Prochiron. Codd. MSS. ope 
nunc primum edidit, prologomenis, anno- 
tationibus et indicibus instruxit C. E. 
Zacharie, I.V.D. Heidelbergensis.” Svo. 

Dr. Pricnarn’s Egyptian Mythology 
has been translated into German. With 
a Preface, by Professor A. W. Schlegel, 
of Bonn. 

Von Hammer, author of “ Mines de 


lOrient,” has published the first volume | 


of a series of Lives of the Founders of 
the Turkish Empire. 

In addition to those Papers by the 
illustrious Newton, which descended to 
Lord Portsmouth, there are many of con- 
siderable value in possession of the pre- 
sent Earl of Macclesfield. These be- 
longed to Mr. William Jones (the father 
of Sir William Jones), and it is said that 
a selection from them will, with his Lord- 
ship's permission, be published by the 
University of Oxford. ‘The first part 


will consist of a very curious collection of 
9 


Letters, which is not confined to New- 
ton’s correspondence, but includes that 
of many other eminent men connected 
with the progress of science in England 
during the seventeenth and the beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries. 





ATHENS, 


Athens, before it became the capital of 
the kingdom, wus certainly in a deplora- 
ble condition. It presented to the eye of 
the beholder only a mass of ruins, and he 
could perceive scarcely more than about 
twenty tolerably solid and regularly built 
houses. When the seat of government 
was transferred thither, it was with the 
greatest difliculty that some buildings 
could be fitted up for the members of the 
regency, the diplomatic body, the secreta- 
ries of state, and their offices. But the 
appearance of Athens has, since that time, 
been materially changed. On the site of 
most of the ruins, buildings have been 
erected; and they are executed in entire 
conformity with the ancient plan. Several 
streets have been opened, levelled, and 
widened. The principal are, Hermes 
Street, olus Street,and Minerva Street. 
Hermes Street divides the city into two 
equal parts, parallel with the Acropolis. 

olus Street crosses Hermes Street, and 
extends to the Temple of olus, where 
a square of the same name is now being 
laid out. Minerva Street, the broadest 
of all, runs nearly in the same direction as 
Holus Street. Solid and handsome build- 
ings have already been erected on both 
sides of Hermes Street, in its whole 
length. There are not so many building 
in Aolus and Minerva Streets, but there 
is every appearance that they will be com. 
pleted within three years. Hermes Street 
is already levelled, and, as well as many 
others, will soon be paved. Half of the 
old Agora Streetis already paved. Hermes 
Street and AZolus Street divide the city 
of Athens into four quarters. Of the 
streets of the second class, the principal 
are, Metagitnia, Palace, Agora,and Adrian 
Streets. 

Large sums have been expended in re- 
pairing and cleansing the ancient sewers, 
which convey the water and filth of the 
city into the great canal, which divides 
the city into two parts. ‘The neighbour- 
ing marshes have been drained, the bed of 
the Cephisus corrected, and cana!s made 
to carry offthe waters into the sea. These 
operations have, besides removing a main 
cause of sickness, restored a not inconsi- 
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derable tract of land to agriculture. There 
are in Athens twenty public wells; and, 
besides this, the public buildings, and 
many private houses, have water, with 
which they are supplied out of the general 
aqueduct. This water, which is distri- 
buted in the city, comes from two sources ; 
one at the foot of the Pentelikon, called 
the Fountain of St. Demetrius, which is 
connected with the city by an admirable 
canal, of the time of the Emperor Adrian, 
which is in perfect preservation, and is 
ten feet broad and twelve feet high; the 
other source is that of Tachymachos, at 
the foot of Mount Hymettus. There 
are in Athens a civil and a military hos- 
pital; the latter is remarkable for its 
solidity and handsome style of architec- 
ture, and is on a very healthy spot; the 
building of the civil hospital is beginning. 
Since the removal of the government to 
Athens, several other public buildings 
have been erected; such as the barracks, 
the artillery barracks, the mint, and the 
royal printing office: the last is an esta- 
blishment that does honour to the govern- 
ment; it has nine typographic and seven 
lithographic presses, and above seventy 
workmen are employed in it. In a short 
time, the building of the university will 
commence: a church of the Anatolian 
dogma will be built at the same time. 
The palace of the king, the building of 
which began a year ago, will not be infe- 
rior to the edifices which formerly adorned 
Greece ; the situation is equally beautiful 
and salubrious. 

There are in Athens thirteen churches 
in which divine service is performed ; 
twelve belong to the Eastern, and one to 
the Western Church, There are two 
cemeteries, one belonging to the com- 
mune, the other to the Protestants. What 
was formerly the Turkish school has been 
temporarily fitted up as a prison. With 
respect to establishments for education, 
Athens is the seat of the university ; of a 
gymnasium, in which the government has 
founded thirty exhibitions for poor stu- 
dents; of a Hellenic school, a city school, 
and the seminary for schoolmasters. Be- 
sides these, there are several schools sup- 
ported by private persons: for instance, 
the American Philhellenes; the girls’ 
school of Madame Polmerange, which 
has long been established at Napoli, was 
lately removed to Athens. In this school 
fourteen girls are clothed, maintained, and 
educated, at the expense of the govern- 
ment, 

Manufactures are still very backward 
in Athens; and the same is the case in 
all the other towns in Greece; foreigners 
have, however, founded some establish- 
ments which promise well. The reyenues 

Gent. Mag, Vou, VIII, 
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of Athens have considerably improved; 
according to the statement of 1836, they 
had risen to nearly 120,000 drachms. 
They arise from the rent of build- 
ings belonging to the town, from the 
excise, &c. When a census of the popu- 
lation was made for the first time in 1833, 
it amounted to scarcely 7000 souls; it is 
now 15,000, besides the military. 

As the government has not yet been 
able to grant any considerable sum to 
make excavations in places where anti- 
quities might be found, the acquisitions 
hitherto made are limited to accidental 
discoveries in laying the foundations of 
new buildings. In digging the founda- 
tions of a house which Dr. Treiber and 
Mr, Origone lately built in the vicinity of 
the Temple of Theseus, the remains of a 
wall were found, and a part of the cornice 
of a column of the Doric order. M. Pa- 
taki, superintendent of the antiquities, 
caused further excavations to be made, 
with the permission of the owners; and a 
head of good workmanship was found, 
that, from the manner in which the hair 
is arranged, seems to be of the time of the 
dominion of the Romans. Then a pe- 
destal was found, with three words of an 
inscription. On the same day, a female 
head of exquisite workmanship was found, 
and another head, which seems to have 
belonged to a statuetof Nerva. To judge 
by the direction of the wall, it probably 
belonged to a monument in honour of a 
Roman emperor ; for, on a close examina- 
tion of the workmanship of the cornice 
and the three heads, we may take it for 
granted that they are of a later date than 
the Classic era.—Literary Gazette. 


MR. CROSSE’S ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS. 


In a letter read to the Electrical So- 
ciety, at their last meeting, Mr. Crosse 
states that he has, “ within the last two 
months, made another step in the mode 
of procuring or producing crystals, viz. by 
transferring the electric energy from the 
zinc and copper plates, toother substances 
not metallic, incontact with them. Thus, 
by causing the combined metallic arcs to 
rest upon quartz or limestone, I have 
altered the direction of the crystallising 
action, and transferred it to those sub- 
stances. In this way I have covered a 
eer of limestone with very perfect rhom- 

oidal crystals of selenite, or sulphate of 
lead, which exactly resemble nature, and 
bears the scrubbing brush quite as well as 
those of the same kind taken out of a 
mine or quarry. I have, likewise, in the 
same manner, covered a piece of quartz 
with crystalline sulphate of lead, and have 
other experiments in action which I can- 
not yet disturb, in — to all appear- 
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ance, I have crystals of quartz growing 
upon pieces of natural massive quartz. 

am more than ever of opinion, that it is 
possible to form artificially every kind of 
mineral found in the earth. In one of 
my experiments, I have a thin incrusta- 
tion of metallic copper, covering, to a 
great extent, the surface of a solution of 
the acetate of copper, and growing from 
the upper edge of a negative copper plate, 
in layers, one growing out of the other. 
In this experiment, the arc of zine and 
copper is placed in the magnetic meridian, 
and it is curious to observe that on the 
eastern side, the layers of copper only 
extend to the distance of 3 of an inch 
from the eastern edge of the copper plate, 
. whereas on the western side, the layers of 
copper extend to the distance of 2 inches 
and 4 of an inch from the western edge of 
the same copper plate. Whether this de- 
pends on magnetic or other causes, I can- 
not say. In another experiment, I have 
formed a specimen of magnetic oxide of 
iron, but not possessing polarity. In 
another, I have formed a mineral fungus, 
in the shape of a common trumpet- 
mouthed fungus, which is found on trees, 
&e. It grew out of an electrified jar, 
filled with hydro-sulphuret of potash, and 
is 3 of an inch in length, and 3 in diameter. 
Whether it would have grown in an un- 
electrified jar I am ignorant.” 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM, 


At the North London Hospital M. 
Duportet, the French professor of animal 
magnetism, lately performed some experi- 
ments before a party. The professor 
commenced his operations on a young 
girl, about 17 years old, an inmate of the 
hospital, who has been for some time ill, 
but who is at present almost convalescent. 
She was seated in a chair in the middle 
of one of the wards, and M. Duportet, 
seated opposite to her, commenced the 
operation of magnetising, which is done 
by waving the hand up and down in a 
ee mageoager line before the face and 

y, as closely as possible without al- 
most actual contact. After these mo- 
tions of the hand had been continued for 
some minutes without effect, the profes- 
sor, nothing disconcerted, left off; and 
another patient was introduced, who, we 
understood, had been operated upon more 
than once, deriving, it is stated, some 
benefit in her health. She was a young 
woman named Lucy Clarke, who, having 
for some time past been subject to epilec- 
tic fits, had been induced to come to the 
hospital from Tottenham, where she re- 
sided, that the experiment might be made 
upon her. As soon as she was seated 
the professor commenced the wafture of 
his hand, and in a few seconds an appear- 
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ance of extreme drowsiness became evi- 
dent to all who stood around her chair, 
and she frequently rubbed her eyes as 
children do when sleepy. She at length 
ceased to have the power of opening her 
eyes. The magnetiser, however, who 
had placed her under the spell, had the 
power also of restoring her toa state of 
wakefulness. This he did by placing his 
fingers on the centre of the forehead and 
drawing them asunder towards the tem- 
ples, and afterwards waving the hand to 
and fro before her face. She was then 
magnetised a second time, and the effects 
ot the “ animal-magnetic-influence ” were 
still more remarkable than before; the 
arms when lifted fell down as if they no 
longer had life in them, the jaws became 
firmly fixed together, and the eyes closely 
shut. Many attempts were then made 
by persons present to awake her, but all 
unsuccessfully. Persons called loudly 
into her ears, but she heard not; pungent 
snuff was inserted into the nostrils, but 
she smelt not; in fact, all the senses were 
absorbed, and she lay like one in a trance, 
until restored to consciousness as before 
by the mystic operations of the magnet- 
iser. Indeed the effects were so extraor- 
dinary that the most sceptical of the 
visiters could not deny that the professor 
performed as well as professed. It is 
stated that the patient has not had a re- 
turn of epilepsy since she was first mag- 
netised. 
NEW PRINTING PRESS. 


An ingenious American mechanic, by 
the name of Trench, has invented a new 
printing press, intended for stereotype 
plate, “which (says a New York paper) 
will work off 50 reams of paper, of mam- 
moth size, per day. It is intended to be 
attached to paper mills, and will print as 
fast as any mill can manufacture the pa- 
per. The register, by a simple regulation, 
can easily be changed, and made perfect. 
We have now a sheet in our office, 
worked on this new press, 26 feet long, 
printed on both sides at a time, in a quar- 
ter ofa minute. The sheet contains two 
books of 160 pages each. The cost of a 
first-rate press, on this principle, will not 
exceed one thousand dollars.” 


IMPROVEMENT IN GLASS. 

Richard Barker and Son, of Ossett- 
street-side, near Dewsbury, have found 
out an improvement of glass, and have it 
so pliable that they can make a cloth or 
They have 
ieces of this glass two yards and a half 
ong and from nine inches to thirty-six 
inches in breadth; they have also made 
some very fine ladies’ head-dresses or 
ornaments from this material, which are 
considered both very curious and useful. 
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NOTICE OR ALARM GONG, 


A very ingenious instrument has been 
invented by Captain George Smith, R.N., 
intended to give warning of the approach, 
and to announce the course a steamer is 
sailing on ina fog. It consists of agong, 
on which a hammer is made to strike 
every ten seconds a certain number of 
blows, by very simple machinery, accord- 
ing to the course a steamer is sailing on. 
For example, if she be sailing north, the 
gong is struck once; if east, twice; if 
south, thrice; and if west, four times, 
every ten seconds. By this systematic 
method the position, course, and proximity 
of a steamer will be clearly announced to 
any other vessel. In rivers Captain Smith 
proposes the gong to emit single sounds 
every ten seconds, which would be enough 
to give warning. He also proposes to 
apply the instrument to railway trains, by 
the blowing of a trumpet. The peculiar 
merit of the invention appears to us to lie 
in the equability of intervals, and of in- 
tensity of sound, which cannot be equalled 
by any human means. 


NAUTICAL STATISTICS, 


The following is an official statement 
in regard to the ships, tonnage, and sea- 
men, employed in the domestic trade of 
England :—In 1800, the number of ves- 
sels was 12,198; tonnage, 1,446,632 ; 
seamen, 105,037. In 1813 there were 
belonging to English ports, 16,602 mer- 
chant vessels; tonnage, 2,029,637 ; sea- 
men, 127,740 ; and, passing over the inter- 
vening period, in 1836 the number of 
British vessels, entirely exclusive of the 
Royal Navy, was 24,280; tonnage, 
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2,533,681; employing 166,583 seamen. 
Other ships belonging to the British colo- 
nies, 3,570; tonnage, 215,878; seamen, 
15,059 ; making a grand total of 27,850 
merchant vessels, employing 181,640 sea- 
men, The navy of England in 1814 con- 
sisted of 1,022 ships, of which 250 were 
ships of the line; manned by 140,000 sea- 
men and marines, 

It appears the number of ships and 
their registered tonnage which have enter- 
ed the London Docks in the first six 
months of the present year, with cargoes 
from foreign ports, has been 350, of the 
tonnage of 68,300 tons; in the St. Ka- 
therine’s Docks 233 vessels, of the ton. 
nage of 56,820 tons; in the West India 
Docks a tonnage of 84,600 tons; and in 
the East India Docks, 46 vessels, of the 
tonnage of 25,700 tons. The returns 
which we have been enabled to obtain, 
show that in the first six months of 1836 
there entered the London Docks with 
cargoes 400 vessels from foreign ports, of 
the aggregate tonnage of 74,100 tons; the 
St. Katherine’s Docks, 230 ships of the 
tonnage of 53,330 tons; the West India 
Docks,—ships, of the tonnage of 88,158 
tons; and the East India Docks, 49 of 
the tonnage of 29,990. From these state- 
ments it will appear that in the number of 
vessels which have entered the four prin- 
cipal docks, there has in the period re- 
ferred to been a falling off as compared 
with the similar period of last year. The 
total reduction has been about fifty vessels, 
and the aggregate amount of tonnage bas 
fallen off from about 245,600 tons in the 
first six months of 1836, to 235,420 tons 
in the first half year of 1837. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


ANTIQUITIES FOUND AT EXETER. 


Within the last six or eight months, 
Capt. Shortt, of Heavitree, whose discove- 
ries we have previously noticed, has been 
successful in collecting numerous speci- 
mens of ancient coins and many curious 
remains of Samian pottery, found in re- 
cent excavations within the capital of the 
Danmonii. 

A Roman family sepulchral vault was 
found last May, behind the Three Tuns, 
Fore-street, with its five urns in colum- 
baria, or niches round the interior, A 
great quantity of Roman glass was found 
at various times; also glass funnels and 
wine strainers, and a siphon or wine taster. 
Quantities of pieces of black cinerary 
sepulchral urns were found in the Western 
market; as also of pipkins, dolia, and 
Other vessels of coarse earth, which, as 
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wellas many of the coins, bore testimony 
to the ravages of fire. A bronze urn, evi- 
dently a prafericulum, of which the ansa 
or handle was entire, as also its mouth and 
bottom, the former three-cornered, the 
latter containing a number of concentric 
circles: the little god Orus, as a naked 
child, with his whip in the right hand, 
appears on the lower part of the ansa. 
Also a large fictile vessel in red clay, be- 
ing a deep broad platter or patera; its 
diameter about six inches. In its centre 
is the potter’s mark, oF. NICRI. 

Among other specimensof Samian ware 
may be noticed the following : 

Orpheus.—He appears in a short tunic, 
and bears a long robe or palla, shaped like 
the palm leaf, which was sacred to Apollo 
the patron of music. 

Dancing Fauns.—These sylvan men 
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seem to be celebrating or assisting at the 
lesser Dionysia, or feasts of Bacchus, in 
the fields, called TA KAT? ATPOYS, or 
in the country. ‘They are perfectly na- 
ked—one has a torch, and seems, uno sub- 
levato pede, to step with his left foot ona 
fir tree, which, as well as the vine and 
ivy, was sacred to Bacchus. A hare 
forming on her seat is in the next com- 
partment. 

Hunting Scenes. — The presence of 
Diana with her bow, the venatrix Dea, 
the Luna or Isis of the ancients, and He- 
cate of their infernal regions, indicates a 
variety of subjects relating to the chase, 
like those also on the tomb of Aricius 
Scaurus at Pompeii, in the street of tombs, 
and which adorn the steps supporting the 
cippus of Scaurus. 

A Cupid feeding a bird, and the griffin, 
sacred to Apollo, are among other de- 
signs, with a priestly figure of Egyptian 
character, which seems to bear a lituus, 
or crooked augural staff. 

A large piece ofaterra-cotta vessel found 
in Bedford Circus with devices and orna- 
ments representing gladiators, andalsowild 
bulls, such as were hunted at the amphi- 
theatres. (Plin.) The potter’s mark, s EN- 
nivs. These gladiators have a coni- 
cal helmet, square shield, short apron or 
subligaculum, and the short sword or 
sica. They are Samnites. On a frag- 
ment found in May 1836, the Samnites 
and Mirmillo are represented fighting, 
as the gladiators on the tomb of Scaurus 
at Pompeii. 

Mercury.—The fragment of some an- 
cient vessel, also of Samian ware or red 
clay (scyphus), on which is the figure of 
Hermes or Mercury as a beardless youth, 
naked—his gefasus or winged cap on his 
head—no ¢alaria on the feet ; right hand 
holds a loose garment or cloth over the 
pudenda, lett a purse, as tutelary god of 
merchants. <A bird appears in front of 
him, probably a stork, sacrificed to him 
in Egypt, or an ibis. Also the trident 
of Neptune, as the Mercury of the Gauls, 
denoting the fecundity of the Waters. 
On the other fragments appear an eagle, 
and divers birds of the duck or spoon-bill 
tribe; also the tail of a dolphin, and 
small Romanesques. The letters vANI F 
are legible as the name of the artizan. 

Asmall bronze figure of JutiusCsar, 
about three inches in height, was found in 
removing some old walls in Westgate 
Quarter in December. It was evidently 
modelled from some ancient statue of 
note. The countenance bears a young 
resemblance to the Divus Julius, and the 
laurel encircles its bald head ; it is cover- 
ed with the paludamentum, or imperial 
robe, and wears the military vest or tu. 
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nic, and a sort of calige on the feet; the 
right arm, curved upwards, has the globe 
or orb, the emblem of power, and the 
other gracefully holds what I should call 
the perizonium or martial baton, thrown 
back over the left shoulder. Mr. Carter 
oneeen this little Icon of the perpetual 
ictator. 

An ivory hilt of a dagger, which 
speaks perhaps of the era of the oan 
nets, or the house of Gaunt, was also 
dug up in Waterbeer-street. It is of 
square form, and has two regal effigies 
carved on it—one with a merlin or hawk 
on his fist and a coronet, the other with a 
sword. The- blade was almost entirely 
eaten away with rust. About ten feet 
from it, on a level with the flooring of the 
Chair Inn, was a skeleton in a very for- 
ward state of decomposition, the bones 
friable and decayed ; and many other hu- 
man remains were found near the spot. 

Coins and medals have been found of 
Nero, Hadrian, Trajan, Titus, Maximian, 
Herennia, Victoria, &c. and a medal of 
Trajan is described by Capt. Shortt as 
“the most PERFECT and the HANDSOMEST 
type of antiquity found as yet in Exeter ; 
as fresh as if only now from the mint, 
with the “bloom” of the die yet on it. 
IMP. CAES. NERVAE.TRAIA. 
NO.AVG(usto) GER(manico) DAC 
(ico) P.MTR. P.COS.V.P.P. (Patri 
Patrie). Laureated bust to the right. 
The Reverse presents Trajan, javelin in 
hand, in a military costume and on a fiery 
courser, striding over a vanquished foe, 
probably a Pannonian; for his victory 
over which people, and sending a crown 
to Nerva, he was by him adopted in the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Rey. S. 
P. Q. R. Optimo principi. 

On the question of the discovery of 
Greek Coins in Britain (see our Minor 
Correspondence for May and for August), 
we have been favoured with a reply from 
Capt. Shortt, which we now beg to append. 

R. Ursan,—I regret very much to 
see the suspicions thrown upon the Coins 
of the Roman Emperors, struck at Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, and in different parts 
of Syria and Asia Minor, which have 
been indisputably and unquestionably dug 
up in South street and in the Westgate 
Quarter, in our ancient City Exeter; all 
with Greek Inscriptions, and decyphered 
by me. If any doubts remain on the 
minds of the Antiquaries of London on 
this point, I can only observe that, if they 
choose to send any person here, I shall be 
happy not only to shew them where the 
said Coins were found, but also the find- 
ers, if necessary. My aim is to search 
after and establish 7ru¢h in these mat- 
ters. Collections of Greek coins are 
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talked of (from which such coins may 
have been lost or stolen) ; collections it 
is true; but what were they at Exeter? 
Why the collections of Roman Money in 
the Military Chest, needful to pay THEIR 
troops in this most important station of 
the West, in which more things of real 
archeological value have frequently been 
found than even in London itself. Was 
not Greek the French we may say of the 
Roman world? Would a Roman soldier 
refuse a corn, because it had a Greek 
inscription on it, any more than a Latin 
one? Besides, are we to forget the TIN 
trade? Inthe days of the Romans, there 
was more tin found in Devon, than even 
in Cornwall. The old stream-works 
still exist on the Teign and the Dart, to 
prove this assertion. The Egyptians and 
people of Asia Minor, the former from 
that flourishing emporium Alexandria, 
sent here no doubt for Tin by sea, which 
they could get no where else, and brought 
their Money to pay forit.* The Alex- 
andrian medal of Trajan is well known to 
Dr. Cleeve, one of our oldest Antiquaries 
here. He can satisfy you on its authen- 
ticity, and knows where it was found. 
A. A@AeK, the 12th year of Trajan, is on 
it, and the Nile as Osiris or Canopus, on 
a crocodile, 

Besides we have a Pheenician Coin of 
the days of Severus and Caracalla, from 
Berytvus (now Berout), found in compa- 
ny with the littleimage ofa Roman Em- 
peror, and a coin with it of Amphipolis 
on the Euphrates. Who will contest the 
truth of this? 

The old trade with Pheenicia ceased 
about 170 years before Christ. 1 there- 
fore wish to dispel the vulgar error of the 
old trade being supposed to have still 
existed in the Roman times. There was 
no doubt some Mediterranean trade, as 
well as Egyptian. Besides, if it is im- 
possible to find Greek coins in England, 
how comes it that my friend Mr. Camp- 
bell found five Greek coins at Ragland 
Castle, near Usk, which I sent you, of 
Probus, Dioclesian, Aurelian, Philip, &c. 
How is it that an Antinous (the favourite 
and Ganymede of Hadrian) was found at 
Mount Batten, near Plymouth, the spot 
where many coins, among others, one of 
the Ancient Britons (V. Akerman Nu- 
mis, Journal for April, p. 223) found their 
way into the British Museum. The Usk 
coins have the Alexandrian Mint hicro- 
Gyetics on three; viz. The Eagle or 

awk, the emblem of Orus, as the Greek 
Zer)p or avenger of (Osiris) his father 
being 3d king of Egypt; and one has the 





* Tin was sent to India from the Red 
Sea, at Cosseir, 


head of Jupiter Hammon, bearded; the L 
signifying AuxéBavras, an old disused 
Poetic word for year, as on the Coins of 
the Ptolemies also. 

I have written this in the hope that 
the Gentleman’s Magazine will revise 
what I cannot but consider a very hasty 
decision respecting Exeter; and hope, at 
the same time, that it will not inflict so 
heavy an injury on literature, as to ex- 
clude what, in point of Local Interest, 
and to the honour of our beloved Country, 
should be paramount in those publications 
which record whatever is rare, curious, or 
interesting. 





List of the Greek Coins found at Exe- 
ter lately, and explained by me at length 
in the Exeter Gazette, 

(Bartholomew yard). Julia Mammea 
.--. ALALMAMEA. CEB. 

Claudius or Britannicus (Lydia or Mzonia) 
WEIONAIQON. 

Aurelian. M.AYPH.AI... 

Macrinus, (Niceain Bithynia) NIKE WN. 
KOA. Cybele on a Rock, &c. 

Trajan (Alexandria in Egypt) Osiris or 
Canopus A.AWAEK. (12th year). 
Caracalla or Commodus. ANT.NO. 

BACIAEOC, Eagle. 

Philip (253 A.D.) AK.M.IOYAL@IA. 
Rev. L,I’. (3d year.) 

Do. Rey. Pluto crowned. L.S. Ludi 
Seculares. Dioclesian. AK.I.VA. 
AIOKNTIANOC. 

Samosata in Syria, detrited, Cybele or 
Rhea turreted—goat Amalthea above 
MHTPO. KOMM. Exergne I.E 
and S.C. Claudius 2d. AYI.M. 
KAAVAIO.CEB. 

An African Colony—the Elephant and 
Scorpion; another a Cow, perhaps 
Cyzicus—in Mysia. 

Numisma Serratum of Syria, unknown 
dentelée, (also of Adrian (Samosata) 
®AA (Flavia) CAMO. MHTPO, 
(wots) KOM. Commagenes. A part 


of Syria—the Aram Maachah of Chron. _ 


19. 6, below Taurus, on the Euphrates, 
Antoninus—Two of Hierapolis, in Syria 
(Sephavaim of Scripture) @EAC. CY- 

PIAC. IEPA T1O(Aérwr) and E.D, 

(for Senatus Consultum) on Rev. 
Another; ancient head (female) defaced, 

M. Aurelius (AYP.) .... AAI. 

probably Aradus an Island on coast of 

Pheenicia. . 

In 1817 seven coins of the Ptolemies, 
one the vast medal of Soter, were dug 
up at Broadgate. 


Yours, &, W.T. P. Suoatr, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The fetes of July have this year been 
reduced to their most simple expression. 
The seventh anniversary of the revolution 
has passed off in a manner at least as in- 
significant, and even more so, than that of 
last year. With the exception of the re- 
ligious ceremonies at the tomb of the 
Louvre, and the funeral ornaments which 
hung on the palings of the churches, no- 
thing indicated that it was not a day of 
common labour. Even the marriage por- 
tions granted to the daughters of the 
combatants of 1830 have been suppressed. 

The rail-road from Paris to St. Ger- 
main, a distance of 114 English miles, 
was opened on the 15th of August. In 
its course it passes through two tunnels, 
and along two-thirds of the line it is raised 
on a viaduct of the average height of from 
fifteen to twenty feet. It crosses the 
Seine twice, and passes under or over not 
less than fifteen roads. 


SPAIN. 


The affairs of the Queen are becoming 
every day more desperate. Don Carlos 
has been steadily advancing at the head 
of his victorious troops on the capital ; and 
the Government appears utterly incapable 
of offering any effective resistance. It 
appears that the Carlist expedition on the 
ith of Aug. took possession of Segovia, 
the capital of the province of Old Castile. 
The town was defended for some time; 
but a shoemaker, of the name of Antonio 
Gonsalez, set fire to the gate of Los 
Picos, and thus facilitated the entrance to 
the column commanded by General Joa- 
quin Elio. The nacionales at once re- 
treated to the Alcazar, and the other 
gates of the town were soon afterwards in 
possession of the Carlists. They sum- 
moned the Alcazar, which was defended 
by about 600 men and several pieces of 
artillery, to surrender, which they accord- 
ingly did, with no other stipulation than 
that their lives should be spared. The 
Alcazar or Castle of Segovia is a very an- 
cient edifice of the time of the Moors, and 
of amazing strength. Here had been de- 
posited the plate and jewels of several 
suppressed convents, and the riches of the 
town and neighbourhood, which thus fell 
into the hands of the Carlists, without 
even the trouble of pillage. The church 
plate alone was valued at upwards of 
70001. After sacking the fortress, the 
town was given up te two hours’ indiscri- 


minate plunder, in the course of which 
the most frightful excesses were commit- 
ted. ‘The expedition then proceeded to 
La Granja, and on the llth took pos- 
session of the Royal palace, within three 
leagues of Madrid. General Espartero 
was summoned with all haste for the 
protection of the capital, where he shortly 
after arrived. The Queen, in conjunc- 
tion with the Government, had declared 
Madrid in a state of siege, and it was said 
they had determined on suspending the 
publication of the journals, and establish- 
ing permanent military commissions, for 
the trial and punishment of all persons ac- 
cused of spreading alarming reports, and 
accounts favourable to the Carlists. 

Intelligence, dated the 18th of August, 
announces a change of the Administra- 
tion, the Calatrava ministry having resign- 
ed in a body, in consequence of some mi- 
litary demonstrations. A Royal edict 
gives the following list as the new Cabi- 
net:— General Espartero, Minister of 
State, and President of the Council; Don 
Pedro Chaco to hold the War Portfolio ; 
Senor Bardaxi, Chief Secretary of State ; 
Senor Vadillo, Minister of the Interior ; 
Senor Salvato, Minister of Justice; Se- 
nor Pio Pita Pizarro, Minister of Fi- 
nances ; and Gen. San Miguel, Minister 
of the Marine. 


PORTUGAL, 


Portugal appears to be on the eve of 
another revolution. The charter has been 
proclaimed at Viana, Braga, Vizen, Gue- 
maraens, and Barca; and General the 
Baron Leiria has put himself at the head 
of the movement, seconded by General 
Baron Setubal, otherwise known as Swal- 
bach, Colonel S. Pinto, a deputy of the 
former Cortes, and General Baron Cas- 
silhas. It may be remembered that an 
important change in the Government of 
that country was some time since effected 
by a movement of the National Guard of 
Lisbon. The advent of that party to 
power has proved exceedingly unpalatable 
to the Sovereign, and its measures have 
been far from reconciling the people to 
the anomalous circumstances under which 
it was installed. A re-action appears to 
to have commenced, and there is every 
reason to presume that it will not be ap- 
peased until the Charter of Don Pedro is 
restored, or some other modification of 
the system enforced, which will give to 
the Queen a fair share of influence in the 
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Government, and restore the Cortes and 
the army to their proper places. The 
latest accounts state that the present Mi- 
nisters appeared desirous to maintain 
their position by the most violent means, 
among which was a decree proscribing 
certain parties, which the Queen refused 
to sign, and trampling down the press. 
Both parties, however, have appealed to 
the sword, and by that the contest will be 
decided. Marshal Saldanha has declared 
for the Charter of Don Pedro. On the 
10th of August he entered Coimbra, with 
400 cavalry and 300 infantry; and as his 
forces had since considerably augmented, 
he had threatened to march upon Oporto. 

This counter-revolution has produced 
a dreadful state of alarm in Lisbon, 
where eight hundred persons, among 
whom are many individuals of distinction, 
have been arrested, and confined in differ- 
ent prisons. The most tyrannical pro- 
ceedings have been taken against the 
press, the publication of the journals hay- 
ing been stopped, and the manuscripts in 
the printing offices having been seized by 
armed men. 

ITALY. 


A complete gang of thieves has lately 
been discovered at Rome, all the mem- 
bers of which belong to noble families, 
and several of them are even serving in 
the Pope’s body guard. They were most 
of them looked upon as persons of more 
than ordinary piety. Countess Compag- 
noni, of Macerata, was the first to de- 
nounce their proceedings. Among those 
already arrested are Count Dionisi da 
Treja and the Countess Angelucci da 
Treja. At their houses were found a 
great number of watches, snuff-boxes, 
jewels, &c. many of which have since 
been recognised as stolen property. A 
lady belonging to the provincial nobility 
has recently been discovered to have been 
for a length of time at the head of a band 
of robbers. She is said to have sheltered 
the brigands in her castle, and received 
the objects stolen by them, sending them 
afterwards to Paris and London to be 
sold. Numerous depredations have been 
committed by this band for several years, 
without the police being able to detect 
any of them, 
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SICILY. 

Accounts from Sicily draw a very som- 
bre picture of the revolutionary spirit 
there existing. The troops they describe 
as having been everywhere beaten. The 
towns of the interior, they say, have pro- 
claimed the national independence, and 
the Neapolitan Government has no longer 
any authority in the country. Palermo is 
said to have been ina state of open rebel- 
lion. A revolutionary movement had 
also taken place at Mesina. A steamer 
coming from Palermo having been allowed 
to communicate freely with the land, the 
people rose against the authorities, attack- 
ed the sanatory establishment, and would 
have murdered its members if they had 
not sought safety in flight. All the books 
and documents of the administration were 
torn, burnt, or thrown into the sea, 


EAST INDIES, 

By advices from Java we have the par- 
ticulars of the disastrous failure of the at- 
tempt of the Dutch forces in Sumatra, 
under General Clarens, on the foot of 
Boonjol, in the country of the Padries. 
The whole of the European and native 
forces before the place were led up to an 
assault after a practicable breach had been 
made in the walls, but the enemy, after 
permitting the Dutch troops to enter 
through the breach, opened a most de- 
structive fire, and drove them back. The 
most undaunted efforts on the part of the 
officers were unvailing to induce the sol- 
diers to renew the attempt. By the Dutch 
report, 150 rank and file and 11 officers 
were killed in this attack. The troops 
subsequently retreated on their own posi- 
tion, and their situaton is said to be very 
perilous. 

The commission for the suppression of 
that murderous caste, the tT ugs, have 
published their report for 1836, according 
to which 474 murders committed by 
Thugs have been discovered, and in 317 
cases the bodies have been found. Two 
hundred and forty-four of the criminals 
have been taken and tried, of whom 37 
have been executed, and the rest trans- 
ported to Penang, or employed at hard 
labour on the roads. In a few years, it is 
en the caste will be entirely annihi- 
ated, 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


NEW CHURCHES. 

From the 17th Annual Report of the 
Commissioners for building new Churches, 
it appears that, since their last year’s Re- 
port, six churches and chapels have been 
completed at the following places: Tre- 
degar, co. Monmouth; Carmarthen ; 


Sheerness ; Newport, co. Monmouth ; 
Habergham Eaves, co. Lancaster; and in 
Vincent-square, Westminster. In these 
accommodation has been provided for 
6,730 persons, including 3,761 free seats, 
for the use of the poor, The Commis- 
sioners further report, that three churches 
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and chapels are now in the course of 
building, at Loughborough; at Trow- 
bridge, and in Gray’s-inn-lane. They 
further report, that plans for 13 other 
churches and chapels have been approved 
of, to be built at Glyn Taff, co. Glam. ; at 
Brymbo, co. Denbigh; at Iron Bridge, 
co. Hereford ; at Wellington, co. Salop; 
in Montpelier-road, in the parish of 
Brighton; at Newtown, co. Lancaster ; 
at Portsmouth; in Pemberton-row, St. 
Bride’s, London; at Snenton, co. Not- 
tingham ; at Cragg, co: York ; at Tipton, 
co. Stafford; and in Berwick-street, St. 
James’s, Westminster. 

The Commissioners also report, that 
they have proposed to make grants, in 
aid of building churches and chapels at 
fifty-five places. 

ince the last Report, the parishes of 
Saint Mary, Eling, co. Southampton, 
and of Merthyr Tidvil, co. Glamorgan, 
have been respectively divided into two 
distinct and separate parishes, under the 
provisions of the 16th section of the Act 
of the 58th Geo. III. c. 45.—Ecclesias- 
tical districts, under the 21st section of 
the same act, have been formed out of 
each of the parishes of Westbromwich, 
co. Stafford; Great Canford, co. Dorset; 
Wolstanton, co. Stafford; and Saint Pe- 
ter the Great, Chichester. Contiguous 
arts of the parishes of Mayfield and 
Buxted, of Sussex, and of the parishes of 
Saint Giles and St. Thomas, Oxford, 
have been respectively assigned, in the 
first case, to the chapel of St. Mark, at 
Hadlow Down; and in the latter case, to 
the chapel of St, Peter, in the city of Ox- 
ford, as consolidated chapelries, under 
the 6th section of the Act of the 59th 
Geo. III. c. 134. District chapelries 
have also been assigned, under the 16th 
section of the same Act, to Saint George’s 
Chapel, in the parish of Saint Chad, 
Shrewsbury; to Sarisbury Chapel, in the 
parish of Titchfield, Hants; to Saint 
John’s Chapel, in the parish of Saint 
Matthew, Bethnal-green, Middlesex; to 
Saint Peter's Chapel, Hammersmith, 
Middlesex; and to Saint Paul’s Chapel, 
Chacewater, in the parishes of Kenwyn 
and Kea, Cornwall. The Commission- 
ers also report, that they have afforded, 
or expressed their willingness to afford, 
facilities for obtaining additional burial 
grounds, under the provisions of the 
Church Building Acts, for the various 
parishes. 

The following is a complete summary 
of the Report: 

Churches and chapels completed . 220 
Ditto building ‘ é ° ‘ g 
Plans approved and ready for tender = 8 


é 


Plans approved , ° ° ° 5 
10 


Grants proposed to be made for build. 
ing 55 other churches and chapels, 10 
of which are included in the above 
items, leaving under consideration . 45 


Total . . e - 281 





On the 20th of July, the foundation 
stone of a new Church was laid at Haw- 
ley, Yately, Hants. This church is en- 
dowed by the Rev. J. Randall, of Yately, 
and by whose exertions subscriptions have 
been raised, with a grant of 500/. towards 
the erection from the Diocesan Society 
of Winchester, and it appears that this is 
the first corner-stone of any new church 
by grant, since the establishment of 
this most excellent Society. — On the 
same day was consecrated the Church 
of Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight. John 
Hambrough, esq. of Steephill Castle, 
munificently volunteered to build this 
church at his sole expense, upon a site 
granted for that purpose by the lord of 
the manor, C. P. Hill, esq., of St. Bo- 
niface-house, who also gave a site for the 
parsonage. The total cost of the erection 
of the church is 3371/. 6s. 53d. ; and the 
total amount of the church, the endow- 
ment, the repairing fund, and the parson- 
age, cannot fall much short of 3000/., 
solely defrayed by the founder.—On the 
24th of July the new church of Redlynch, 
in the sattah of Downton, was consecrated 
by the Bp. of Salisbury. It contains 400 
sittings, of which 350 are to be free and 
unappropriated for ever, according to the 
regulations of the Incorporated Society 
for Building and Promoting the Building 
of Additional Churches and Chapels.— 
On the 3rd of August, the first stone of 
a new church was laid at Preston, being 
the fourth commenced within that parish 
in the short period of about two years. 
The church will be erected on an elevated 

lot of land between Lancaster-road and 

Toor-lane, and will be a very handsome 
structure with a tower and spire.—On the 
10th the new church at Fencer, Pendle 
Forest, co. Lancaster, was opened by the 
Rev. C. A. Hunt, incumbent of Lower 
Darwen.—On the 17th, the first stone of 
a new church, to be called St. Thomas’s 
Church, in the Old Kent Road, was laid 
by Thomas Kemble, Esq. M.P. The 
design of the building is of a plain unpre- 
tending character, of the early pointed style 
of architecture which prevailed in this 
country at the latter part of the thirteenth 
century. The windows are to be long and 
narrow, with lancet arches and without 
mullions. The church is 101 feet long 
and fifty-two feet wide, and is divided 
into a nave and side aisles; over the nave 
is a clerestory; it is calculated to contain 
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twelve hundred sittings, four hundred of 
which are for the poor. The contract 
has been taken at the very moderate sum 
of 39201. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


July 25. The Leathersellers’ company 
laid the first stone of their new Alms 
Houses at Barnet. ‘The ceremony was 

erformed by the master of the company, 

Ir. R. Thornton. They afterwards 
dined at the Castle, Hampstead, when 
the master, on his health being drunk, 
liberally presented the sum of 1,208/. 
being the amount of the contract for the 
erection of the buildings. 

Aug. 14. This morning the workmen 
commenced their operations for the form- 
ing of Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, 
A beautiful broad foot pavement is al- 
ready laid down on the south side fronting 
the new National Gallery. The whole 
of the stone work for the handsome iron 
railing to be affixed in is ready, and the 
whole of the intended square, the interior 
of which will be made elegant, by shrub- 
beries being planted in it, beautiful gravel 
walks laid out, and fountains, will be 
immediately enclosed. Both the coach 
and cab stands are to be removed to some 
more appropriate place. 

Aug. 16. The destruction of the 
Medway steam-boat by fire, with about 
one hundred passengers on board, took 
place off Northfleet on her way to Graves- 
end. The fire originated from the en- 
gine room, the furnace of which ignited 
the lower deck, and the whole became 
enveloped in flames before means could 
be adopted to arrest their progress. The 
vessel was run aground at Northfleet ; 
and owing to the skill and presence of 
mind of the captain only one life was lost. 

Aug. 18. The new gates recently 
erected in Hyde Park, close to the gate 
leading into Kensington Gardens, called 
“The Victoria Gates,” were opened in 
due form by her Majesty. ‘They are situ- 
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ated on the Bayswater side, called Buck. 
hill-gate, and open nearly opposite to the 
Junction road leading to Paddington. 

Aug. 22. ‘This day her Majesty and 
suite left the new palace in St. James's 
park, for the purpose of taking possession 
of Windsor castle. The most ample pre- 
parations had been made along the whole 
line through which the Queen was to pass, 
in order to testify the loyal sentiments 
entertained by the inhabitants of the 
several towns and villages between Lon- 
don and Windsor. A triumphal arch 
was thrown across the road near the ave- 
nue leading to Kensington Palace, and 
another was raised at the further end of 
the town. At Hammersmith, Turnham- 
green, Brentford, Hounslow, &e. there 
were similar demonstrations of attachment 
to her Majesty. At Windsor preparations 
had for some time been making to welcome 
the young Queen to the castle. Flags 
were displayed from most of the houses, 
whilst in all, from the humblest to the 
highest, festoons of flowers or rows of 
variegated lamps gave demonstration of 
the loyalty oftheirinmates. At the head 
of the long walk a magnificent arch of 
laurels, dahlias, and evergreens was erect- 
ed, under which the royal cortege was to 
pass. Tables for feasting above 4,000 of 
the poor inhabitants of Windsor had been 
laid out in the avenue, and at four o’clock 
they took their seats, without the slightest 
confusion. On the Queen’s entering the 
castle a royal salute was fired, and imme- 
diately afterwards the royal standard was 
hoisted from the Round Tower. In the 
evening the houses in Windsor were illu- 
minated. 

Aug. 23. Anirruption of the tide into 
the Thames tunnel took place; but, as 
the orifice was small through which the 
water broke, the inundation was suffici- 
ently gradual to enable all the workmen to 
escape uninjured. The usual means have 
been taken to fill up the orifice, prepara- 
tory to the process of pumping out the 
water. 





LIST OF THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


(Those marked thus * were not in the late Parliament. 


Those marked t did not 


represent the same places for which they now sit.) 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Abingdon—T. Duffield. 
Andover— R. Etwall, Sir J. W, Pollen. 
Anglesea—W. O. Stanley. 
Arundel—*Lord Fitzalan. 
Ashburton—C, Lushington. 
Ashton-under-Lyne—C, Hindley. 
Aylesbury—W. Rickford, |W. M. Praed. 
Banbury—H. W. Tancred. 
Barnstaple—J. P. B. Chichester, *J. Hodgson, 
Bath—*Lord Powerscourt, *W.H. L, Bruges. 


Gent. Mac, Vor, VIII. 


Beaumaris—Captain F. Paget. 

eee C. F. Russell, Viscount Al- 
ord, 

Bedford—Captain Polhill, *R. Stuart. 

Berkshire—R. Palmer, P. Pusey, * Viscount Bar- 
rington, 

Berwick—*R. Hodgson, *W. Holmes. 

Beverley—J. W. Hoge, *Lane Fox. 

Bewdley—* 1. E. Winnington. 

Birmingham—T. Attwood, J Scholefield. 

Blackbura—W. Turner, W. Feilden. 
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Bodmin—Major C. C. Vivian, Sir 8. T. Spry. 
Bolton—P. Ainsworth, W. Bolling. 

Boston —*Sir James Duke, J. C. Brownrigg. 
Bradford—E. C. Lister, *W. Busfeild, sen. 
Breconshire—Colonel Wood. 

Brecon—C. M. R. Morgan. 

Bridgnorth—*H. H. Tracy, T, C. Whitmore. 
Bridgwater—H. Broadwood, *P. Courtenay. 
Bridport—H. Warburton, *Swynfen Jervis. 
Brighton—Capt. G. R. Pechell, *Sir A. Dalrym- 


e. 
Biistol—*Hon. F. H. Berkeley, *Philip Miles. 
Buckinghamshire—Marquess of Chandos, Sir W. 
Young, G. S. Harcourt. 
Buckingham—Sir H. Verney, Sir T. F. Fremantle. 
Bury—R. Walker. 
Bury St. Edmund’s—Ld. C. Fitzroy, Earl Jermyn. 
Calne—*Lord Shelburne. 
Cambridgeshire—R. G. Townley, Hon. E. T. 
Yorke, R. J. Eaton. 
Cambridge—Rt. Hon. T. S. Rice, George Pryme. 
Cambridge University—Rt. Hon. H. Goulburn, 
Hon, W. E. Law. 
Canterbury—Lord A. Conyngham, *J. Bradshaw. 
Cardiff—J. Nicholl. 
Cardiganshire—Colonel W. E. Powell. 
Cardigan—P. Pryse. 
Carlisle—P. H. Howard, W. Marshall. 
Carmarthenshire—Hon. G. R. Trevor, *John 
Jones. 
Carmarthen—*David Morris. 
Carnarvonshire—*J. R. O. Gore. 
Carnarvon—*B. Hughes. 
Chatham—Rt. Hon. G. Byng. 
Cheltenham—Hon. Capt. C. F. Berkeley. 
Cheshire (N.)—E. J. Stanley, W. T. Egerton. 
Cheshire (S.)—G. Wilbraham, Sir P. G. Egerton. 
Chester—Lord R. Grosvenor, J. Jervis. 
Chichester—Lord A. Lennox, J. A. Smith. 
Chippenham—J. Neeld, H. G. Boldero. 
Christchurch—*Sir Geo. Rose. 
Cirencester—J. Cripps, *T. Masters, jun. 
Clithero—J, Fort. 
Cockermouth—H. A. Aglionby, E. Horsman. 
Colchester—R. Sanderson, Sir G. H. Smyth. 
Cornwall (E.)—*Sir H. Vivian, *Lord Eliot. 
Cornwall (W.)—Sir C. Lemon, E. W. Pendarves. 
Coventry—Rt. Hon. E. Ellice, Wm. Williams. 
Cricklade—J. Neeld, *A. Goddard. 
Cumberland (E.)—W. James, *Major Aglionby, 
Cumberland (W.)—E. Stanley, S. Irton. 
Dartmeuth—Col. J. H. Seale. 
Denbighshire—Sir W. W. Wynn, Hon. W. Bagot. 
Denbigh—W. Jones, of Hartsheath. 
— (N.)}—Hon. G. H. Cavendish, *W. 
a 


vans, 
Derbyshire (S.)—Sir G. Crewe, *F, Hurt. 
Derby—E. Strutt, Hon. T. G. B. Ponsonby. 
Devizes—Capt. Deans Dundas, T. H.S. Estcourt. 
Devonport—Sir E. Codrington, Sir Geo. Grey. 
Devonshire (S.)— Sir J. Y. Buller, M. E.N. Parker. 
Devonshire (N.)—Viscount Ebrington, *Sir T. D. 
Acland. 
Dorchester— Hon. A. H. A. Cooper, R. Williams. 
Dorsetshire—tHon. J. C. Fox Strangways, Lord 
Ashley, H. C. Sturt. 
Dover—*Eudward Rice, Sir J. R. Reid. 
Droitwich— *J. S. Pakington. 
Dudley—T. Hawkes. 
Durham (N.)—H. Lambton, *H. Liddell. 
Durham (S.)—J. Pease, jun. J. Bowes. 
Durham—W. C. Harland, Hon. A. Trevor. 
East Retford—G. H. Vernon, Hon. A. Duncombe, 
Essex (N.)—Sir John T. Tyrell, *C. G. Round, 
Essex (S.)—T. W. Bramston, George Palmer. 
Evesham—Rushout Bowles, P. Borthwick, 
Exeter—E. Divett, Sir W. Follett. 
Eye—Sir E, Kerrison. 
Finsbury—T. 8. Duncombe, T. Wakley. 
Flintshire—tSir 8, R. Glynne, 
Flint—*W. D. Dundas, 
Frome—T. Sheppard. 
Gateshead—C. Rippon. 
Glamorganshire—C, R, Talbot, *Lord Adare, 


Gloucestershire (E.)——Hon. A. H. Moreton,C. W. 
Codrington. 

ae (W.)—Hon. G. C. Berkeley, R.B. 

ale. 

Gloucester—*J. Phillpotts, H. T. Hope. 

Grantham—G. E. Welby, *Hon. F. Tollemache, 

Great Grimsby—E. Heneage. 

Greenwich—E. G. Barnard, *W. Attwood. 

Guildford—C. B. Wall, *Major Hn. J. Y. Scarlett, 

Halifax—C. Wood, *E. Protheroe. 

Hampshire (N.)—C. S. Lefevre, *Sir W. Heath- 


cote. 
Hampshire (S.)—J. W. Fleming, H. C. Compton, 
Harwich—*Capt. A. Ellice, Rt. Hon. J. Herries, 
Hastings—*R. Hollond, *Rt. Hon. J. Planta. 
Haverfordwest—*Sir R. P, B. Phillips. 
Helston—* Viscount Cantalupe. 
Herefordshire—Sir R. Price, E. T. Foley, K. Hos- 


kins. 

Hereford—Col. E. B. Clive, *H. Burr. 

Hertfordshire—R. Alston, Viscount Grimston, A. 
Smith, 

Hertford—Hon. W. F. Cowper, Viscount Mahon. 

Honitoa—*J. Stewart, H. D. Baillie, 

Horsham—R. H. Hurst. 

Huddersfield—*W. R. C. Stansfield. 

Hull—*Sir W, James, *W. Wilberfice. 

Huntingdonshire—*E. Fellowes, *G. Thornhill. 

Huntingdon—Colonel J. Peel, Sir F. Pollock. 

Hythe—Lord Melgund. 

Ipswich—*H. Tuffnell, *Thomas Gibson. 

Isle of Wight—*Capt. A’Court Holmes. 

Kendal—*G. W. Wood. 

Kent (E.)—Sir E. Knatchbull, J. P. Plumptre. 

Kent (W.)—T. L. Hodges, Sir W. R. P. Geary, 

Kidderminster—*R. Godson. 

King’s Lynn—Lord Geo. Bentinck, Sir S.Canning. 

Knaresborough—*J. Rich, *Hon. C. Langdale. 

Lambeth—B. Hawes, Rt. Hon. C, T. D’Eyncourt, 

Lancashire (N.)—Lerd Staniey, J. W. Patten. 

Lancashire (S.}—Lord F. Egerton, Hon. R. B. 
Wilbraham. 

Lancaster—T. Greene, *G. R. Martin. 

Launceston—Sir H. Hardinge. 

Leeds—E. Baines, {Sir W. Molesworth, 

Leicestershire (N.)—Lord C. S. Manners, *B, 
Farnham. 

Leicestershire (S.)—H. Halford, C. W. Packe. 

Leicester—*S. Duckworth, *J. Easthope. 

Leominster—*Charles Greenaway, Lord Hotham. 

Lewes—Sir C. R. Blunt, Hon. H. Fitzroy. 

Lichfield—Lt.-Gen. Sir G. Anson, *Ld. A. Paget. 

Lincolnshire (N.)—H. Handley, G. J. Heathcote. 

Lincolnshire (S.)—Lord Worsley, *J. Christopher. 

Lincoln—E. L. Bulwer, Col. Sibthorp. 

Liskeard—C. Buller. 

Liverpool—Lord Visc. Sandon, *C. Cresswell. 

London—Alderman M. Wood, J. Pattison, W. 
Crawford, G. Grote. 

Ludlow—*Col. Salwey, Viscount Clive. 

Lyme Regis—W. Pinney. 

Lymington—J. Stewart, W. A. Mackinnon. 

Macclesfield—J. Brocklehurst, *T. Grimsditch, 

Maidstone—W. Lewis, *B. D’Israeli, 

Maldon—Q. Dick, J. Round. 

Malmesbury—Viscouut Andover. 

Malton—Lord Milton, J. W. Childers. 

Manchester—Rt. Hn, C. P. Thomson, M. Phillips. 

Marlborough— Lord E, 4. Bruce. H. B. Baring. 

Marlow—Sir W. R. Clayton, T. P. Williams. 

Marylebone—Sir S. Whalley, tBenjamin Hall. 

Merionethshire—R. Richards. 

Merthyr Tydvil—J. J. Guest. 

Middlesex—George Byng, *Capt. Thomas Wood. 

Midhurst—W. S. Poyntz. 

Monmouthshire—W. A. Williams, Lord G. Somer- 
set. 

Moamouth—*R, J. Blewitt. 

Montgomeryshire—Rt. Hon. C. W. Wynn. 

Montgomery—Colonel J. Edwards. 

Morpeth—* Loid Leveson. 

Newark—Mr. Sergt. Wilde, W. E. Gladstone. 

Newcastle-under-Lyne—W, H, Miller, *8, H. 
De Horsey, 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne—W. Ord, H. Hinde. 
Newport—J. H. Hawkins, *R. Blake. 

Norfolk (E.)—E.Wodehouse, *H. N. Burroughes. 
Norfolk (W.)—*W., Bagge, *W. L. Chute. 
Northallerton—W. B, Wrightson. 
ara (N.)—*Lord Maidstone, T. P. Maun- 


sell. 

Northampton (S.)\—W. R. Cartwright, Sir C. 
Knightley. 

Northampton—R. V. Smith, *R, Currie. 

Northumberland (N.)—Viscount Howick, Lord 
Ossulston. 

Northumberland (S.)}—*C. Blackett, M. Bell. 

— of Douro, Hon, R. C, Scar- 
ett. 

Nottinghamshire (S.)\—Earl of Lincoln, *Colonel 
Rolleston. 

Nottinghamshire (N.)}—T. Houldsworth, H. G. 
Knight. 

Nottingham—Sir R. C. Ferguson, Sir J. C. Hob- 
house. 

Oldham—J. Fielden, *General Johnson. 

Oxfordshire—Lord Norreys, G. G. Harcourt, *T. 
A. W. Parker. 

Oxford—*W, Erle, D. Maclean. 

Oxford University—Sir R. H. Inglis, T. G. B. Est- 
court. 

Pembrokeshire—Sir J. Owen. 

Pembroke—Col. H. O. Owen. 

Penrhyn and Falmouth—Sir R. M. Rolfe, J. W. 
Freshfield. 

Peterborough—J.N. Fazakerley, Sir R. Heron. 

Petersfield—*Sir W. Joliffe. 

Plymouth—J. Collier, T. B. Bewes. 

Pontefract—*M. Stanley, *R. M. Milnes. 

Pocle—*C, Ponsonby, George Phillips. 

Portsmouth—J. B. Carter, F. T. Baring. 

Preston—P. H. Fleetwood, *R. T. Parker. 

Radnorshire—W. Wilkins. 

Radnor—R. Price. 

Reading—Mr. Sergt. Talfourd, *C. Fyshe Palmer. 

Reigate—Viscount Eastnor, 

Richmond—Hon. J.C. Dundas, A. Speirs. 

Ripon—*Sir E. B. Sugden, T. Pemberton. 

Rochdale—J. Fenton. 

Rochester—R. Bernal, *Thomas Hobhouse. 

Rutlandshire—Sir G. Heathcote, Sir G. N. Noel. 

Rye—*T. Moneypenny. 

St. Alban’s—*G. A. Muskett, Hon. E. H. Grim- 
ston. 

Sct. Ives—J. Halse. 

Salford—J. Brotherton. 

Salisbury—W. B. Brodie, W. Wyndham. 

Sandwich—Sir Thos. Troubridge, *Sir J. R.Carnac. 

Scarborough—*Sir Charles Style, Sir F. Trench, 

Shaftesbury—J. S. Poulter. 

Shetfield—J. Parker, tH. G. Ward. 

Shoreham—H. D. Goring, Sir C. M. Burrell. 

Shrewsbury—*R. A. Slaney *R. Jenkins. 

Shropshire (N.)—Sir R. Hill, W, O. Gore. 

Shropshire (S.)—Earl of Darlington, Hon. R. H. 

live. 

Somerset (E.)—Col. G. Langton, W. Miles. 

Somerset (W.)—R. A. Sanford, *T. D. Acland. 

South Shields—R. Ingham. 

Southampton—*Lord Duncan, A. R. Dottin. 

Southwark—Ald. J. Humphery, D. W. Harvey. 

Staffordsh. (N.)—E. Buller, Hon. W. B. Baring. 

Staffordsh. (S.)\—tColonel Anson, *Lord Ingestrie. 

Stafford—Capt. Chetwynd, R. Farrand. 

Stamford—Col. T. Chaplin, * Marquess of Granby. 

Stockport—H. Marsland, Major T. Marsiand. 

Stoke-on-Trent—J. Davenport, Alderman Cope- 
land. 

Stroud—G. P. Scrope, Lord J. Russell. 

Sudbury—*Sir E. Barnes, *Sir James Hamilton. 

Suffolk (E.)—Lord Henniker, Sir C. B. Vere. 

Suffolk (W.)—Col. Rushbrooke, *H. Logan. 

Sunderland—*A White, Ald. W. Thompson. 

Surrey (E,)—Capt. R, Alsager, *Henry Kemble, 

Surrey (W,)—W. J, Denison, *Hon,G. J. Perce- 
val, 

Sussex (E.)—Hon. C. C. Cavendish, *G. Darby. 

Sussex (W.)—Lord J. G. Lennox, Earl of Surrey. 

Swansca—Major J, H, Vivian, 
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Tamworth—Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, *Captain E. 
A’Court. 

Tavistock—Lord W. Russell, J. Rundle. 

Taunton—Rt. Hon. H. Labouchere, E. JT, Bain- 
bridge. 

Tewkesbury—*J. Martin, W. Dowdeswell. 

Thetford—Eari of Euston, Hon. F. Baring. 

Thirsk—S. Crompton. 

Tiverton—J. Heathcoat, Vise. Palmerston. 

Totnes—Lord Seymour, J. Parrott. 

Tower Hamlets—W. Clay, S. Lushington. 

Truro—*E. Turner, J. E. Vivian, 

Tynemouth—G. F. Young. 

Wakefield—*Hon,. W. S. Lascelles. 

Wallingford—W. L. Blackstone. 

Walsall—*F. Finch. 

Wareham—J. H. Calcraft. 

Warrington—J. 1. Blackburne. 

Warwicksh. (N.)—Sir E. Wilmot, W.S. Dugdale, 

Warwick sh.(S.)—Sir J. Mordaunt, E. J. Shirley. 

Warwick—W.. Collins, *Sir Chas. Douglas. 

Wells—*W. G. Hayter, *R. Biakemore. 

Wenlock—Hon. G. C, W. Forester, J. M. Gaskell 

Westbury—*J. I. Briscoe. 

Westminster—Colonel Evans, *J.T. Leader. 

Westmoreland—Viscount Lowther, Hon. H. C. 
Lowther. 

Weymouth—*Lord Villiers, *G. W. Hope. 

Whitby—A. Chapman. 

Whitehaven—M. Attwood, 

Wigan—R. Potter, *C. Standish. 

Wilton—*E. Baker. 

Wiltshire (N.)—tSir F. Burdett, W. Long. 

Wiltshire (S.)\—J Bennett, Hon. S. Herbert. 

Winchester—P. Mildmay, J. B. East. 

Windsor—J. Ramsbottom, R. Gordon. 

Wolverhampton—T. Thornely, C. P. Villiers. 

Woodstock—*H. Peyton. 

Worcestersh. (E.)—*H. St. Paul, *J. Barneby. 

Worcestersh. (W.)—Capt. H. Winnington, Hon. 
Gen. H. B. Lygon. 

Worces ter—* Col onel Davies, J. Bailey. 

Wycombe—Hon, R. J. Smith, *G. H. Dashw 

Yarmouth—*C. E. Rumbold, *W. Wilshere.ood. 

York—Hon. J. C. Dundas, J. H. Lowther, 

Yorkshire (E. R.)—R. Bethell, *Henry Broadley. 

Yorkshire (W. R.)—Lord Morpeth, Sir G, Strick- 


land. 
Yorkshire (N. R.)—E. $8. Cayley, Hon. W. Dun- 


combe. 

SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire—Hon. Captain Gordon. 
Aberdeen—A. Bannerman. 

Argylishire—W. F. Campbell. 
Ayrshire—Capt. Dunlop. 
Ayr Burghs—Lord J. Stuart. 
Banff—*James Duff. 
Berwickshire—Sir H. P. H. Campbell. 
Buteshire—Right Hon. Sir W. Rac. 
Caithness—Sir Geo, Sinclair. 
Clackmannan—Admiral Sir C. Adam. 
Dumbartonshire—*Sir J. Colquhoun. 
Dumfriesshire—J. Hope Johnstone. 
Dumfries Burghs—Lieut.-General Sharpe. 
Dundee—Sir H. Parnell. ‘ 
Edinburghshire—*W. Gibson Craig. 
Edinburgh—Rt. Hon. J. Abercromby, Sir J. Camp- 
bell. 
Elgin Burghs—Sir A. L. Hay. 
Elgin and Nairn—Colonel F. W. Grant. 
Falkirk—W. D. Gillon. 
Fife—Captain Wemyss. 
Forfar—Lord D, Hallyburton. 
Glasgow—Lord W. Bentinck, J. Dennistoun. 
Greenock—R. Wallace. 
Haddington Burghs—R. Steuart. 
Haddington—-*Lord Ramsey. 
Inverness-shire—A. W. Chisholm. 
Inverness Burghs—tR. Macleod, of Cadball. 
Kilmarnock—* C. Colquhoun. 
Kincardineshire—Hon. Gen. H. Arbuthnott. 
Kirkcaldy—tR. Ferguson. 
Kirkcudbright—Rt. Hon. R. C. Fergusson. 
Lanarkshire—*D. M, Lockhart. 
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Leith—Kt. Hon. J. A. Murray, 

Liulithgow—Hon. Capt. Hope. 

Montrose—P. Chalmers. 

Orkney—*I’. Dundas. 

Paisiey—A. Hastie. 

Pvebiesshire—*T. Mackenzie. 

Perthshire—t Lord Stormont. 

Perth—*Hon. A. Kinnaird. 

Renfrewshire—T. Houstoun. 

Ross and Cromarty—Alex.S. Mackenzie. 

Roxburghshire—* Hon. J. Elliot, 

Seikirkshire—A. Pringle. 

St. Andrew’s—Edward Ellice. 

Stirlingshire—W. Forbes. 

Stirling Burghs—Lord Dalmeny. 

Sutherlandshire—* Hon, W. Howard. 

Wick Burghs—J. Loch. 

Wigtonshire—*James Blair. 

Wigton Burghs—John M'Taggart. 
ELAND. 

Antrim—Hon. Gen. O'Neil, *Jolin Irvine, 

Armagh—*W. Curry. 

Armagh County—Viscount Acheson, Licut.-Col. 

Verner. 

Athlone—John O'Connell. 

Bandonbridge—Serjeant Jackson, 

Beltast—Lord Belfast, *James Gibson. 

Carlow County—N. A. Vigors, *A, Yates. 

Carlow—* W, H. Maule. 

Carrickfergus—P. Kirk. 

Cashel—S. Woulfe. 

Cavan—H. Maxwell, J. Young. 

Clare—Major M'Namara, C, O'Brien. 

Clonmell—sergt. Ball. 

Coleraine—*F. Litton. 

Cork County—S. Barry, *—Roche. 

Cork City—D. Callaghan, *F. B. Beamish. 

Donegal—Col. Conolly, Sir E. 8. Hayes. 

Down—Lord Castlereagh, Lord Hillsborough. 

Downpatrick—D. Kerr. 

Drogheda—*Sir W. Somerville. 

Dublin County—*Lord Brabazon, G. Evans. 

Dublin—D. O'Connell, *J. Hutton. 

Dublin University—I’. Shaw, A. Lefroy. 

Dundalk—*Thos, N. Redington, 


Dungannon—Lord Northland, 

Dungarvon*—Hon. C. O'Callaghan. 

Ennis—Hi. Bridgeman. 

Enniskillen—Hon. A. H. Cole. 

Fermanagh—Viscount Cole, Gen. M. Archdall, 

Galway County—J. J. Bodkin, T. B. Martin. 

Galway—M. J. Blake, A. H. Lynch. 

Kerry—M. J. O'Connell, * — Blennerhassett, 

Kildare—R. M. O'Ferrall, * R. Archbold. 

Kilkenny County—Hon. P. Butler, *G. Bryan. 

Kilkenny—tJoseph Hume. 

King’s County—N. Fitzsimon, Hon J, Westenra, 

Kinsale—*P. Mahony. 

Leitrim—Lord Ciemeuts, L. White. 

Limerick County—Col. Fitzgibbon, W. S.O'Brien. 

Limerick—D. Roche, W. Roche. 

Lisburne—Capt. H. Meynell. 

Londonderry County—Sir R. Bateson, Capt. T. 
Jones. 

LTondonderry—Sir R. A. Ferguson. 

Longfurd County—S. White, H. White. 

Louth—R. M. Bellew, *H. Chester. 

Mallow—C. D. O. Jephson. 

Mayo—Sir W. J. Brabazon, R. D. Browne. 

Meath—Heury Grattan, Morgan O'Connell, 

Monaghan— Lon. H. R. Westenra, E, Lucas, 

New Ross—J, L. Talbot. 

Newry—* J. Ellis. 

Portarlington—Col. D. Damer. 

Queen's County—*—Fitzpatrick, Sir C, Coote, 

Roscommon—O'Connor Don, F, Freach, 

Sligo County—E. Cooper, Co}, A, Perceval, 

Sligo—*J. P. Somers, 

Tipperary County—R, L, Sheil, O, Cave. 

Tralee—-*J. Bateman. 

Tyrone—Lord Alexander, Hon. H. Corry. 

Waterford County—W., V. Stuart, J. Power. 

Waterford—T. Wyse, H. W. Barron. 

Westmeath County—M. L. Chapman, Sir R. 
Nagle. 

Wexford County—J. Power, J. Maher. 

Wexford—C, A. Walker, 

Wicklow—J, Grattan, R. Howard, 

Youghal—*Hon. W. Howard. 








PROMOTIONS, PR 


GazettE Promorions. 


June %4. Rich. Charnock, esq. to be one of 
her ~—T Corps of Gentlemen at Arms. 

July 26. The Duke of Sussex, to be Capt.- 
Gen. and Col. of the Artillery Company. 

July 27. Gen. Sir Fred. Augustus Wether- 
all, G.C.H. to be Extra Groom in Waiting to 
her Majesty. 

Aug. 2. Sarah Busfield, widow of Currer 
Fothergill Busfield, of Cottingley bridge, Bing- 
ley; co. York, esq. in compliance with the will 
of her kinsman, Benj. Ferrand, late of St. 
Ive’s, in Bingley, esq. with her three unmar- 
married daughters, Elizabeth, Caroline, and 
Emily-Lucinda, to take the name of Ferrand 
after Busfield. 

Aug. 4. 34th Foot, Capt. Geo. Ruxton to be 
— : 

ug. 7. Knighted by patent, William Henry 
Rough, esq. serjeant-at-law, chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court at Ceylon. 

Aug. 8. Physicians in Ordinary to the Queen, 
James Clark, M.D.; Sir H. Halford, Bart. M.D. 
G.C.H.; Wm. Fred. Chambers, M.D. K.C.H. 
ann mn Surgeons, Sir Astley P. Cooper, Bart. 
G.C.H.; Sir Benj. C. Brodie, Bart.; Robt. Keate, 
esq.——Physician to the Household, James 
Clark, M.D.—Surgeon to the Household, John 
Phillips, esq.—Apothecary to the Person, John 
Nussey, esq. and Edward Duke Moore, esq. 
jointly.—Apothecary to the Household, John 


EFERMENTS, &c. 


Nussey, esq. and Charles Craddock, _esq- 
jointly.—Sir James M‘Grigor, Bart. M.D.; 
Henry Holland, M.D. ; Peter Mere Latham, 
M.D.; Richard Bright, M.D.; and Neil Ar- 
nott, M.D. Physicians Extraordinary to her 
Majesty.—Benjamin Travers, esq.; Thomas 
Copeland, esq.; William wrence, eSq. 3 
Henry Earle, esq. ; and Richard Blagden, esq. 
Surgeons Extraordinary to her Majesty.— 
Messrs. Merriman, of Kensington, Apothe- 
caries Extraordinary to her Majesty.—Charles 
Dumergue, | Surgeon Dentist to her Ma- 
jesty.—Louis Durlacher, esq. Surgeon Chiro- 
podist to her Majesty.—Mr. Squire, Chemist 
and Druggist to her “re? 

Coldstream Guards, Col. John Fremantle to 
be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. and Lieut.-Col. Chas. 
Aug. Shawe to be Major, with the rank of 
Col. ; Lieut.-Col. Arthur Du Bourdieu, to be 
py oe Lieut. and Capt. Hon. James Hope 
to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 

Aug. 11. Scot’s Fusileer Guards, Col. John 
Aitchinson to be Lieut.-Col. ; Col. W. H. Scott, 
to be Major; Lt.-Col. J. O. Glover to be Capt. ; 
Lieut. and Capt. J. G. Robinson to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col. 

Aug. 21. Wm. Duesbury Thornton, of Scar- 
borough, esq. in memory of his maternal 
uncle Thomas Duesbury, of Beverley, esq. to 
take the name of Duesbury after Thornton. 

Aug. 22. 41st foot, Capt. Joseph Simmons 
to be Major. 
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Aug. 25. Wm. Blake, of Swanton Abbots, 
co. Norfolk, esy. in respect to the family of 
his grandmother Elizabeth, sister and sole 
heir of the whole blood of Wm. Jex, esq. to 
take the name of Jex before Blake. 





Lord Southwell to be K.P.—Capt. Hon. Geo* 
Liddell to be barrack-master at Blackburn. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS, 


Rear-Adm. C. H. Ross, C.B. to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the South American sta- 
tion, to hoist his flag in the President 52: 
Capt. James Scott will command her.—Capts. 
W. W. Henderson, K.H. to the Edinburgh ; 
F. W. Beechey, African ; Commander Decimus 
Hastings, Edinburgh. 

The King of Hanover has nominated the 
following Englishmen to be Knights of the 
Guelphic Order. Sir Joseph Planta, as Grand 
Cross; Capt. George Gosling, R.N.; Lieut. 
Gordon, R.N.; and Capt. Stephens, Aid-de- 
Camp to the Duke of Cambridge. 





EccLestasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


T. Musgrave, D.D. to be Bishop of Hereford. 

Rey. Dr. Lamb, to be Dean of Bristol. ; 

Rev. G. F. Apthorpe, Ashby Puerorum V. Linc. 

Rev. T. Atkinson, Toem P. C. co. Tipperary. 

Rev. J. V. Austen, Hucknall Torkhard P, C. 
Nottinghamshire. 

Rev. —— Baldwin, Raban R. co. Cork. 

Rey. E. R. Beevor, Hevingham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. C. Beresford, Ballieborough R. Ireland. 

Rey. W. Birkett, Smethcote R. Shropshire. 

Rev. Dr. Bowles, Noke R. co. Oxford. 

Rev. R. P. Clarke, Otterford P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. J. B. Clifford, Kingsdon R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. P. T. Coffin, Alwington R. co. Devon. 

Rev. C. Covey, Great Washbourne P.C. Glouc, 

Rev. E. Eliot, Norton Bavant V. Wilts. 

Rey. G. Fisher, Wildenhall P.C. Wolverhamp. 


Rev. J. Foster, Edmondbyers R. co. Durham. 
Rev. J. C. Gleaves, Laxton V. Northampton. 
Rey. J. B. Graham, Felkirk V. co. York. 

Rey. J. H. Hill, Cranoe R. Leicestershire. 


Rev. J. 8. Hird, Child’s Wickham V. Glouc. 

y. N. J. B. Hole, Broadwoodkeily R. Devon. 

. A. G. H. Hollingsworth, Stowmarket V. 
Suffolk. 

Rey. A. O. Johnes, Ludlow R. Cambridge. 

Rev. —— Kirk, Church of Arbirlot, co. Forfar. 

Rev. W. P. Mellersh, Compton Abdale P. C. 
Gloucestershire. ae 

Rev. H. Moncrief, Church of East Kilbride, co. 
Lanark. 

Rev. H. M‘Grath, St. Anne’s R. Manchester. 

. C. G. Owen, Lodeswell V. Devon. 

Rev. R. Palairet, Norton St. Philip’s V. Som. 

:. J. Potter, Fishley R. Norfolk. 

y. R. N. Raikes, Longhope V. Gloucester. 

y, L. Richards, Llanerfil R. Montgomery. 

Rey. D. D. Sampson, Kingston R. Cambridgesh. 

’. T. Sandon, Greetwell P. C. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. J. Scurr, Ninebanks P.C, Northumb, 

;, —— Short, Ennis V. Ireland. 

y. R. Smith, Cowley R. co. Gloucester. 

. W. Taylor, St. Michael-le-Belfrey P.C. 


k. 
Rey. E. K. Thompson, Tutbury V. Staffordsh. 
Rey. W. R. Tomlinson, White-parish V. Wilts. 
Rey. J. Tyson, Woolstanton V. Staffordshire. 
Rey, J. R. West, Wrawley V. Lincolnshire. 
Rey. G. J. C. Lamotte, Chaplain to Lord Ten- 
terden. 
Rey. P. P. Gilbert, B.A. Chapl, to the Earl of 
Galloway. 
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Rev. J. Worsley, to be Master of Downing 
College, Cambridge. 

Rev. W. Cureton, to be Assistant Keeper of 
the Manuscripts in the British Museum. 





BIRTHS. 


July 4. At Weymouth, the wife of Major 
R. Vandeleur, a dau.— 17. At her father’s, the 
Hon. A. Jones, Exmouth, the Countess Henry 
de Vismes, a son.—At Rugby, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Moultrie, a daughter.—24. At 
Abbott’s Ann Rectory, the wife of the Hon. 
and Rey. S. Best, a son.——The wife of C. 
Shakerley, esq. Somerford Park, Cheshire, a 
dau.——25. At North Tawton, the wife of the 
Rev. Septimus Palmer, a dau.——In New- 
street, Spring-gardens, the Lady Stratheden, a 
dau.— 30. In Mansfield-street, the Marchion- 
ess of Sligo, a dau.——3l. In Moray-place, 
Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Coulson, a son. 

Lately. At Rimpton, Som. the Hon. Mrs. 
Maurice, a son.——At Cheltenham, the wife of 
Capt. Felix Smith, dau. of Sir H. D. Massy, 
Bart. a dau.——At ,Goldsbrough Hall, York- 
shire, the Lady Louisa Lascelles, a dau.—— 
At Nice, the wife of Sir James oO Bart. 
a ae wife of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
a dau, 

Aug. 1. In Harley-street, the wife of Edward 
St. John my esq. a dau.—2. In Con- 
naught-place, the Viscountness Bernard, a dau. 
——At Ickworth, the seat of the Marquis of 
Bristol, Lady Katharine Jermyn, a son.—— 
4. The lady of Sir Edmund Antrobus, a son. 
5. At Bradenham rectory, Bucks, the lady ofthe 
Rey. Isaac King, a dau.——7. At Little Camp- 
den House, Kensington, the lady of Sir Henry 
Willock, a dau.——At Tieden, Barham Downs, 
the lady of Sir Rich. Plasket, a son.——At 
Hampton Lodge, near Farnham, Lady Catha- 
rine Long, a son and heir,——8. The Countess 
of Wilton, a dau.—¥9. At Singleton, near 
Swansea, the lady of J. H. Vivian, esq. MP. a 
dau.——At Brighton, the lady of Major Clark, 
5ith reg. a dau.—1ll. At Richmond, the 
Marchioness of Lothian, a son.——At Hewell, 
the Lady Harriet Clive, a son.——14. At Elve- 
tham, Lady Charlotte Calthorpe, a dau.—— 
15. At Maunsell House, Dorset, the lady of Sir 
John Slade, Bart. a dau.—At_ Shillinglee 
Park, Sussex, the Countess of Winterton, a 
son and heir.— 20. At Hillsborough, the Hon. 
Mrs. Walter Mant, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


June 20. At Mellbury, Edward St. Vincent 
Digby, esq. eldest son of Vice-Adm. Sir Henry 
Digby, K,C.B, to the Lady Theresa Strang- 
ways, eldest dau. of the Earl of Ilchester.—— 
22. At Salisbury Cathedral, R. Greenup, esq. 
M.D. to Jane, second dau. of W. B. Brodie, esq. 
M.P. At Seagry, near Chippenham, Wilts, 
Mr. Jesse Hayward to Miss Susanna Millard, 
both of Seagry.——At Cumner, Berks, the 
Rev. F. B. Leonard, Master of the Grammar 
School, Aynho, Northamptonshire, to Lucy, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. Slatter.—The 
Rey. John J. Gelling, Incumbent of Saint 
Catharine Cree Church, London, to Eliz. widow 
of John Lowden, esq. of Walcot-terrace, Lam- 
beth.—At North Huish, Devon, the Rev. W. 
Hocker, to Honore, eldest dau. of Thos. King, 
esq. Of Huish House.——At Hackney, Capt. 
Smith, Madras Engineers, to Maria, second 
dau. of R. Tyser.esq. M.D.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Mr, Mansfield, of Manchester, to 
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Miss Rice, eldest dau. of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.——28. At Henley-on-Thames, 
R. B. Lopez, esq. of Burton-crescent, eldest 
dau. of J. Pattison, esq. M.P. uf Welbeck-st. 
29. At South Winfield, the Bev. R. Blakelock, 
Rector of Gimingham, to Emma, third dau. 
of the late T. Pearson, esq.——aAt Betley, Staf- 
fordshire, the Rev. C. 8S. Royds, Rector of 
Haughton, to Mary Ann, eldest dau. of Fran. 
Twemlow, esq.——At Islington, the Rey. Cha. 
Augustus Hulbert, to Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late James Lacy, esq.——At Reading, the Rev. 
Geo. Ashe Goddard, of Cliffe House, to Cath. 
Matilda, dau. of the late J. Sherwood, of Castle 
Hill, Reading.——At Marylebone Church, the 
Rev. Wm. Maxwell Du Pre, Vicar of Wood- 
burn, Bucks, to Emily, dau. of Sir Thos. 
ring, Bart.——At Southampton, Adolphus 
Latimer Widdrington, Capt. 73d reg. youngest 
son of Sir Latimer Tinling Widdrington, to 
Charlotte Phipps, only dau. of Rear-Admiral 
ae At Bramham, Yorkshire, W. 
Strickland, esq. of Cokethorp Park, to Sarah, 
Dowager Lady Boynton. 
July 1. At Chiswick, W. Howard, esq. son 
of Col. Howard, to Lady Fanny Cavendish, 
sister of the Earl of Burlington.——3. At 
Marylebone Church, J. G. Rowley, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, to Lucy, dau. of Lieut.-Gen. N. 
Hopkius, of Gloucester-place.——6. At Mary- 
lebone Church, the Rey. Cha. Kinleside, Vicar 
of Poling, Sussex, to Eliz. Jemima Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of Sir John Brydges, of Wootton 
Court, Kent.——12. At St. Pancras new Ch, Lt.- 
Col. Charles Dixon, Royal Engineers, to Isa- 
bella Annen, of Blackheath.——15. At St. 
Marylebone Church, Norman Macleod, to the 
Hon. Louisa Barbara St. John.——18. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. Lord Charles 
Thynne to Harriet Fanny. dau. of the Bp. of 
Oxford and Lady Harriet Bagot.——At Wen- 
dlebury, the Rev. Robert Waller, Rector of 
Bourton-on-the- Water, Gloucestersh. to Louisa 
dau. of the Rev. Geo. Dupuis.——19. At St. 
George’s, Bl b ry the Rey. E. Parker, 
Vicar of Bicester, Oxfordshire, to Susannah 
Lowry, eldest dau. of C, F. Barnwell, esq. of 
Woburn-place.——In London, Lord Water- 
park, to Miss |Eliza Anson, dau, of the Vis- 
countess Anson.—20. At Enfield, the Rev. 
Thos. Surridge, LL.D. of Felsted House, Es- 
sex, to Caroline, third dau. of John Foster, esq. 
of B igadier-hill, Enfield——At Broadwater, 
J. Blake, esq. to Elizabeth Mary Anne, dau. of 
Major-Gen. Sir E. M. M‘Gregor, Bart.——At 
Greasley, Notts, W. Joseph, eldest son of J. 
Berens, esq. of Kevington, Kent, to Louisa 
Maria, second dau. of Col. Rolleston, of Wat- 
nall-hall, Nottingham,——24, At St, George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Sir Richard Hunter, of Brighton, 
to Frederica Emma, dau. of the late Chas, 
Bishop, esq. of Sunbury, Middlesex.——25. 
At Temple Balsall, Warwickshire, the Rey. 
John Couchman, of Elmbridge, Worcestershire, 
to Mary, in Agen of the late R. Turner, esq. 
’ 





of New Park, Hants.—26. At All Souls, 
Langham-place, C. Magra, esq. to the Hon. 
Charlotte Henley Ongley, youngest dau. of 


the late Lord Ongley——27. At Maccles- 
field, John Ralph Shaw, esq. of Arrowhall, 
Cheshire, son of the late W. Nicholson, 
esq. of Spring Field House, Lieut.-Col. of the 
Liverpool Local Militia, to Fanny Harriett, 
third dau. of the Rey. W. C. Cruttenden, 
minister of Macclesfield.—29. At St. Pan- 
cras New Church, Geo. Edw. Barthrop, esq. of 
Parham, Suffolk, to Maria Goddard, dau. of 
the late Fort Major W. Martin Rudd, of Sheer- 
ness.—At Christchurch, Newgate-street, 
Thos, Weeding, esq. of Mecklenburgh-square, 


Marriages. 


[Sept. 


to Mary Newberry, niece of Richard Hotham 
Pigeon, esq. treasurer of Christ’s hospital.—— 
At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. W. F.Gamul Far- 
mer, esq. of Nonesuch-park, Surrey, to Matilda, 
second dau. of Robert Wilkinson, esq.——31. 
Mr. Samuel Shuttleworth, of Bread-street, to 
Clara, eldest dau. of the late Col. Alex. Hind. 

Lately. In Dublin, the Hon. Wm. J. Vesey, 
second son of Viscount de Vesci, to Isabella, 
dau. of the Rev. F. Brownlow.——Capt. Cro- 
mie, nephew of Lord Kilmain, to Mary, only 
dau. of the Governor of the Isle of Man.—— 
At Dunstable, the Rev. Arthur Gore Pember- 
ton, son of the late Ald. Joseph Pemberton, 
Chief Magistrate of the Dublin Police, to Mary, 
dau. of Geo. Crawley, esq. of Dunstable.-— 
Rev. J. Alex. Barnes, Rector of East Gilling, 
Yorkshire, to Lavinia, dau. of C. Gregory 
Fairfax, esq. of Gilling Castle. 

Aug. 1. At Christchurch, Marylebone, 
Chas. Ginkell, London, esq. of the Bengal 
army, to Louisa, fourth dau. of Benjamin 
Aislabie, esq. of Park-place, Regent’s-park. 
——At Kensington, the Rev. George Clark, 
of Alton, Hants, to Anna, to Anna senior, 
of Upper Kensington Gore.——At Wes- 
ton-super-Mare, the Rev. John Thos. Fisher, 
of Uphill, to Eliza Coles, second dau. of Thos. 
Smith, esq. of Max House, Somerset.——At 
Alresford, the Rev. G. B. Boraston, Vicar of 
Helston, Cornwall, to Louisa, dau. of the late 
Chris. Cooke, esq. of Eastend House, Hants. 
——At Dundas Castle, the Hon. H. A. Coven- 
try, second son of the Earl of Coventry, to 
Coroline, dau. of Mr. and Lady Mary Dundas. 
—3. At Grantham, the Rev. J. Raine, Vicar 
of Blyth, Notts, to Ann Maria, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. T. Rudd, Preb. of Southwell,—— 
5 At Paris, Lord Lyndhurst, to Georgiana, 
dau. of Lewis Goldsmith, esq.——7. At Man- 
chester, Richard, eldest son of R. Walker, esq. 
of Bury, M.P. to Winifred Sarah, eldest dau. 
of W. B. Watkins, esq. of Ardwick.——8. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. the Hon. R. A. Arun- 
dell, youngest son of Lord Arundell, of War- 
dour Castle, to Eliz. Louisa, eldest dau. of the 
Rey. J. Jones, of Burley-on-the-Hill, Rutland- 
shire.——At Walworth, J. Maurice, esq. M.D. 
of Petworth, Sussex, to Rosa Louisa, dau. of 
W. Corbett, esq. of Brixton, Surrey.——At 
Netherseale, Leicestershire, the Rev. G. Ma- 
dan, to Harriet, third dau. of the late Rev. W. 
Gresley, of Netherseale-hall.——At Bromley, 
Geo. Cooper, of Greenwich, to Eleanor Hen- 
rietta, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Smith. 


'“——g, At Risley, oe the Rev. R. Mellor 
> 


Hope, of Duffield Bank, to Ann Christiana, 
dau. {of the Rev. J. Hancock Hall, of Hisley 
Hall.—10. At Ospringe, Kent, the Rey. 
J. H. Hallett, to Mary Frances, dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir T. G. Montresor, of Ospringe House, 
Kent.——The Rey. H. Boys, to Mary Anne 
Sarah, dau. of the Rey. John Penfold, Vicar of 
Steyning.—At Boulogne, the Rev. Bruges 
Lambert. of Fritwell, ay (meng At to 
Mary, eldest dau. of Sir Alex. Ramsay, Bart, 
of Balmain.——12. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. hace youngest son of the Hon. Charles 
Tollemache, to Emilta, eldest dau. of Sir George 
Sinclair, Bart. M.P.—15. At St. Mary-le- 
bone church, James B. Bucknall Estcourt, 
Major of the 43d Light Infantry, to Caroline, 
dau. of the late Right Hon. Reginald Pole 
Carew, of Antony, Cornw.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. the Hon. Augustus Henry More- 
ton, M.P. son of the Earl of Ducie, to Miss 
Macdonald, eldest dau. of the late Sir Chas. 
Macdonald Lockhart, Bart. of Lee and Carn- 
wath, Lanarkshire. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tae Eart or Listowet. 

July 13. At Kingston House, Knights- 
bridge, in his 87th year, the Right Hon. 
William Hare, Earl of Listowel, Vis- 
count Ennismore and Listowel, co. Kerry, 
and Baron Ennismore of Ennismore, co. 
Kerry. 

He was the eldest son of Richard Hare, 
esq. of Ennismore (the third son of John 
Hare, esq. of Cork, a native of Norfolk), 
by Margaret, daughter of Sam. Maylor, esq. 

He represented Cork in the Irish Par- 
liament of 1790, and Athy in 1799. He 
was elevated to the peerage of Ireland as 
Baron Ennismore July 30, 1800; raised 
to his viscounty Jan, 22, 1816, and to the 
title of Earl Jan, 12, 1822. Henever sat 
in either House of Parliament at West- 
minster. His Lordship retained to the 
close of his advanced life the full posses- 
sion of all his faculties. 

His Lordship was twice married : first, 
May 30, 1772, to Mary only daughter of 
Henry Wrixon, of Ballygiblin, co. Cork, 
esq. by whom he had issue two sons and 
four daughters: 1. the Right Hon. 
Richard Viscount Ennismore, for fifteen 
years M.P. for co. Cork, who died in 
1827, in his 55th year, leaving issue by 
the Hon. Catharine Bridget Dillon, el- 
dest daughter of Robert first Lord Clon- 
brock, William now Earl of Listowel, 
four other sons and two daughters ; 2. the 
Right Hon. Margaret Anne Countess of 
Bantry, married in 1799 to Richard first 
and present Earl of Bantry, and died in 
1835, leaving issue; 3. Lady Mary, mar- 
ried first in 1803 to Charles Morley Bal- 
ders, of Barsham hall, co. Norfolk, esq. 
and secondly in 1824 to Thomas Royse 
Morgell, esq. Capt. 8th hussars; 4. the 
Hon. William-Henry Hare, who married 
in 1806 Charlotte, only daughter of Isaac 
Baugh, esq. and has an only son, William 
Hare, esq. born in 1808; 5. Lady Louisa, 
married in 1817 to John Bushe, esq. el- 
dest son of the Rt. Hon. C. K. Bushe, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in 
Treland; and 6. Lady Catharine, married 
in 1808 to the late Richard Maunsell, esq. 
son of the Very Rev. George Maunsell, 
D.D. Dean of Leighlin, and was left a 
widow in 1819. After the death of the 
first Lady Ennismore, Aug. 5, 1810, his 
Lordship married, secondly, March 12, 
1812, Anne, second daughter of the late 
John Latham of Meldrum, co. Tippe- 
rary, esq. The Countess survives him, 
without issue. 

The present Earl of Listowel was born 
in 1806, and married in 1831 Maria-Au- 
gusta, —— of the late Vice-Adm. 

Villiam Windham, of Felbrigge Park, 


Norfolk (heir to the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Windham), and widow of George 
Thomas Wyndham, of Cromer-hall, Nor- 
folk, esq. by whom he has several children. 

The body of the Earl of Listowel re- 
ceived a splendid funeral in Westminster 
Abbey on the 17th J az The Marquis 
of Headfort, Sir Archibald Murray, the 
Hon. Edmund Byng, and Sir W. Becher, 
supported the pall. 





Hon. Dr. Grey, Br. or Hererorp. 

July 24, At his palace, Hereford, aged 
55, the Hon. and Right Rev. Edward 
Grey, D.D. Lord Bishop of Hereford, 
and a Prebendary of Westminster; brother 
to Earl Grey, K.G, 

Bishop Grey was born March 25, 1782, 
the seventh and youngest son of Charles 
first Earl Grey, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
George Grey,esq. He was matriculated 
as a member of Christ church, Oxford, 
Oct. 23, 1799; he graduated B.A. 1803, 
M.A. 1806, B.and D.D. 1831. In 1816 
he was collated by Bishop Barrington to 
the rectory of Whickham, in the county of 
Durham; in 1828, on the promotion of 
Bishop Blomfield to the see of London, 
he was presented by the Crown to the 
rectory of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate ; in 
1830 he was appointed Dean of Hereford, 
and in 1832 he was consecrated Bishop 
of that diocese, when he resigned the liv- 
ing of Bishopsgate. In 1833 he received 
the additional preferment of a prebend of 
Westminster Abbey. 

As the brother of Earl Grey, under 
whose administration he was elevated to 
the episcopal bench, Dr. Grey of course 
usually supported the Whig party; but of 
late he had been much and strenuous! 
opposed to those measures of theirs, whic 
threaten the spoliation of the Established 
Church. He was considered a very sound 
divine, and an excellent Greek scholar. 
In private life his Lordship was highly 
esteemed for his charity, urbanity, and 
kindness, and was regarded as an exem- 
plar of deep and fervent piety. 

His lordship’s demise was very unex. 
pected; he had only just returned from 
attending his Parliamentary duties; and, 
although indisposed, his illness was not 
considered of any importance, and he had 
appointed the times and places for hold- 
ing his visitations and confirmations for 
the present year. On Sunday morning, 
July 23, he was seized with inflammation, 
and, notwithstanding the best medical 
advice, died at seven o’clock the following 
morning. Bishop Grey had three wives, 
and seventeen children, of whom thir- 
teen survive. He first married, March 
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14, 1809, Charlotte-Elizabeth, daughter 
of James Croft, esq. and by that lady, who 
died in childbed May 25, 1821, he had 
issue: 1, Edward, Lieut. R.N.who died at 
Jamaica 1835; 2. Elizabeth, married in 
1836 to the Rev. H. W. Maddock, now 
incumbent of Stepney new church; 3. 
Charles; 4, Charlotte; 5.Mary; 6. Leo- 
pold-James-Henry ; 7. William; 8. Har. 
riet; 9. Hannah-Jane; and 10. George, 
who died the day before his mother, aged 
seventeen days. His Lordship married, 
secondly, Sept. 9, 1824, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Adair, 
G.C.B. and by that lady, who died Sept. 
28, 1829, had issue: 11. Robert, who 
died soon after his birth; 12. Frederick- 
Septimus; 13. Alexander-Thomas, twin 
with the preceding, who died in 1836, in 
his tenth year; and, 14, Francis-Douglas. 
His Lordship married, thirdly, Dec. 1, 
1831, Eliza, daughter of John Innes, esq. 
and by that lady, who survives him, he had 
issue a daughter born in 1831, a son born 
in 1834, and a daughter born in 1836. 

Hon. Dr, Stewart, Br. or QuEBEC. 

July 13. At the house of his nephew 
the Earl of Galloway, in Grosvenor Square, 
= 62, the Hon. and Right Rev. Charles 

ames Stewart, D.D. Bishop of Quebec, 
and Visitor of the Queen’s College at 
York, Upper Canada. 

He was born April 13, 1775, the fifth 
but third surviving son of John 7th Earl 
of Galloway, K.T. by his second wife 
Anne, daughter of Sir James Dashwood, 

. He was formerly a Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated M.A. 1799, B. and D.D. 1816. In 
1799 he was collated by Dr. Pretyman, 
then Bishop of Lincoln, to the rectory of 
Orton Longueville with Botulphbridge in 
Huntingdonshire. He was consecrated 
Bishop of Quebec Jan. 1, 1826. 

The Bishop of Quebec was unmarried, 





Dr. Corrs, Br. of Mapras. 

Feb. 5. At Madras, the Right Rev. 
Daniel Corrie, D.C.L. Bishop of that see, 

This excellent man, whose name has 
been associated with the labours of Chris- 
tianity in India for many years, was a 
member of Trinity-hall, Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of LL.B. in 1805. 
He was appointed Archdeacon of Cal- 
cutta in 1823, and consecrated the first 
Bishop of Madras in 1835, 

He had been in declining health from 
the time he was at Hydrabad in October ; 
but was attacked by his last illness on the 
31st January. His wife died at Madras 
shortly before him. 

Ata numerous meeting at Madras, it 
has been determined to erect by subscrip- 


Bps. of Quebec and Madras.—Gen, Sir James Hay. 
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tion a monument to his memory in the 
cathedral, and to form a fund for the en- 
dowment of scholarships, to be called 
Bishop Corrie’s Scholarships, in the 
school he had established. 





GENERAL Sir James Hay, K.C.H. 

Feb. 11. At Edinburgh, General Sir 
James Hay, K.C.H. Colonel of the 2d 
Dragoon Guards. 

This officer entered the army as Cor- 
net in that regiment in 1780. In1785he 
succeeded to a Lieutenancy, and in 1791 
toa troop. In May 1793 he embarked 
to join the army of the Duke of York in 
Flanders, where the regiment was placed 
with the Prussian corps, under Marshal 
Knoblesdorf, encamped between Lisle and 
Tournay; and whilst there, was engaged 
in several affairs with the enemy. In 
September Capt. Hay was employed with 
the corps of observation under Marshal 
Freytag, during the siege of Dunkirk, and 
was present in the action near Esklebeck. 

In March 1794 he was promoted toa 
Majority, and during that year he com- 
manded the regiment. In the attack on 
the enemy’s position on the 17th April, 
near Veux, he had a horse killed under 
him. He was also at the siege of Lan- 
drecy, and in most of the actions which 
took place until the retreat of the army; 
and continued in command of the regi- 
ment until Sept. 1795. He then returned 
to England, for the purpose of embarking 
for the West Indies, having been promoted 
to the Lieut.-Coloneley of the 29th light 
dragoons (afterwards the 25th). He 
joined that regiment in the Cove of Cork, 
and soon after proceeded to St. Domingo, 
where he had avery dangerous illness, 
from the effects of which he suffered during 
the remainder of his life. On being sent 
away for the recovery of his health, he 
was, on the passage, taken prisoner by a 
French privateer. The whole of the 
crew, excepting two, were removed on 
board the privateer, and Lt.-Col. Hay was 
also selected for a hostage, but was after- - 
wards exchanged for Capt. Lord Frede- 
rick FitzRoy, who, with the crew, was 
shortly afterlost, from the privateer found- 
ering, during a dreadful gale, off the coast 
of America. The ship Lt.-Col. Hay 
was left in escaped the storm, and arrived 
in safety at the Delaware river. 

Almost immediately after his return to 
England, Lt.-Col. Hay was appointed to 
the command of the Ist dragoons, as 
Lieut.-Colonel ; and the following year 
he was removed to the 2d dragoons, his 
original regiment. 

In 1799 he was appointed Commandant 
of the Cavalry depét at Maidstone. In 
Sept. 1803 he was promoted to the rank 
of Colonel in the army; and in July 1804 
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he was put on the staff of Great Britain, 
and removed as Brigadier to the Southern 
district, till June 1806. In Feb. 1807 he 
was again placed on the staff of the same 
district as Brigadier-General, where he 
continued to serve until his promotion to 
the rank of Major-General in July 1810. 
In the following month he was removed 
to the staff of Ireland, and in June 1811 
he was brought home to the English staff, 
and placed on the Kent district. In Sept. 
1812 the Prince Regent appointed him 
Adjutant-general of the army in Ireland, 
in which situation he remained until his 
promotion to Lieut.-General in June 
1814, which necessarily removed him. 
In owe | of the same year he was ap- 
pointed to the staff of Ireland, and nomi- 
nated by the Commander of the forces to 
the Western district, which he command- 
ed until the reduction of the staff to the 
Peace establishment. 

In 1827 he was appointed Lieut-Go- 
vernor of Edinburgh Castle; which ap- 
pointment he held until nominated, in 
1831, to the Colonelcy of the 2d dra- 
goon guards (his old regiment) ; shortly 
after which his late Majesty conferred 
upon him the distinction of a Knight 
Commander of the Guelphic order, and 
by the last brevet of January in the pre- 
sent year he attained the full rank of 
General. 





Lrt.-Gen. Hon. W. FitzRoy. 

June 19. At Kempstone, Norfolk, 
aged 63, the Hon. William Fitz Roy, Lieut.- 
General in the army; uncle to Lord 
Southampton. 

He was born Dec. 12, 1773, the seventh 
son of Charles first Lord Southampton 
(a General in the army), by Anne, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Adm. Sir Peter 
Warren, K.B. He entered the army in 
Sept. 1790 as an Ensign in the 29th foot. 
In Feb. 1791 he exchanged into the Cold- 
stream regiment of guards, which in 1793 
he accompained to the Continent, and 
was in every action in which they were 
engaged during the campaigns in Holland 
and Flanders. He obtained a Lieute- 
nancy in the same corps in 1794, with the 
rank of Captain; and for the early part 
of 1795 served as Adjutant to the 
grenadier battalion of guards. In the 
same year he was appointed Aid-de-camp 
to Sir William Howe, who was then Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Northern district 
at Newcastle-upon- Tyne, and in 1797 of 
the North-east district, at Colchester. 
In Sept. 1799 Capt. Fitzroy became Ma- 
jor of Brigade to the garrison at Ipswich, 
then commanded by Major-Gen. Lord 
Charles Fitzroy. In the following year 
he received the rank of Lieut,-Colonel, 

Gent, Mac. Vou. VIII, 


with the Captain-Lieutenancy of the Gold- 
stream guards. On obtaining a Cap- 
taincy he went out to Egypt, and returned 
with the guards. During the short peace 
he went upon half-pay of the 85th regi- 
ment. He attained the rank of Colonel 
in 1810, that of Major-General 1813, and 
that of Lieut.-General in 18... 

Gen. Fitz Roy was twice married : first, 
on the 20th May 1801, to Catharine, 
daughter of Sir Simon Haughton- Clarke, 
Bart. by whom he had issue five sons: 1. 
William-Simon-Haughton FitzRoy, esq. 
who married in 1829 the youngest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Bagge, esq.; 2. George- 
William- Howe, a midshipman, R.N. who 
was killed at the battle of Navarino in 
1827 ; 3. Arthur-William-Bagot, Lieut. 
Bombay cavalry; 4. Charles- William- 
Henry-Gage, Lieut. R.N.; and 5. the 
Rev. Frederick-Thomas- William-Coke 
Fitz Roy, M.A.who married in 1834Emi- 
lia-l’Estrange, eldest daughter of the late 
Henry Styleman, esq. and has issue. 


Gen. Sin H. T. Monrresor, K.C.B. 

March 10. At his seat, Denne hill, 
near Canterbury, General Sir Henr 
Tucker Mcrtresor, K.C.B. and G.C.H. 
Colonel of the 11th foot. 

He was a son of John Montresor, esq. 
of Belmont, Kent, by a sister of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Samuel Auchmuty, K.C.B. 
His sister was the first wife of Major- 
Gen. Sir F. W. Mulcaster, K.G.H., 
R, Eng. 

He was appointed 2d Lieutenant in the 
23d foot in 1779, Lieutenant, and after. 
wards Captain, in the 104th in 1783, and 
from that regiment was in 1787 removed 
to the 18th or Royal Irish regiment, with 
which he served at Gibraltar. He next 
served as Aide-de-camp to Sir William 
Pitt; in March 1784 attained the brevet 
of Major, and in May following a majority 
in his regiment. He served in Corsica, 
and was engaged during the murderous 
seige of Calvi, of which he was appointed 
Commandant on its surrender; but so nu- 
merous had been the casualties, that the 
Royal Irish marched in to take possession 
of the town with only one field officer, 
one captain, four serjeants, and 71 rank 
and file. On the ist Sept. 1795 Major 
Montresor succeeded to the Lieut.- 
Coloneley on the 18th; and in the fol- 
lowing March he was removed to the 
Royal Anglo-Corsican corps; where he 
took a distinguished part in the operations 
which drove the French out of Corsica. 
On the termination of the campaign, he 
was nominated Commandant of the Isle 
of Elba, and, with some address, con- 
trived to embark his — regiment 
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with him, which was considered the 
greatest number of those Islanders ever 
embarked at one period, so strongly are 
they attached to their mountains. After- 
wards, when Corsica was evacuated, and 
the regiment ordered to be disbanded, 
they offered to serve with Lt.-Col. Mon- 
tresor in any part of the Mediteranean, 
such was the confidence he had inspired 
in those bigoted people. 

In Nov. 1796 Lt.-Col. Montresor was 
engaged in~the successful expedition to 
Piombino, and took the town of Campig- 
lia, which he retained for three months in 
defiance of the-strong French garrison at 
Leghorn. But these atchievements were 
scarcely mentioned at home, in conse- 
quence of the determination of ministers 
to evacuate the whole of the Mediteranean. 

In 1801 Lieut.-Colonel Montresor 
commanded the 18th or Royal Irish on 
their landing in Egypt, and was present 
in all the actions in that country. During 
the latter part of that campaign he was 
Commandant of Rosetta; and after the 
return of his regiment to Malta, he had the 
command of Porto Ferrajo, until its being 
given up at the peace of 1802. 

On the recommencement of hostilities 
in 1803, he offered to throw himself into 
Corsica, to revolt the interior against the 
French, and thus secure to the British a 
post at St. Fiorenza; but the organising 
1500 recruits from the Irish army of re- 
serve, which were added to the Royal 
Irish, was deemed more necessary at the 
moment. 

In Sept. 1803 he received the brevet of 
Colonel; and in July 1804 he was ap- 
pointed a Brigadier-General. Hemarched 
the Royal Irish from Scotland, 2000 
strong, to Ramsgate, to encamp on Bar- 
ham downs; and was then appointed to 
the command of a brigade of the volun- 
teers of East Kent. 

Having subsequently been appointed a 
Brigadier-General in the Windward and 
Leeward Islands, he was proceeding to 
Jamaica, when he was captured by the 
L? Orient squadron, and landed atSt. Jago, 
inthe Cape de Verd islands, on parole of not 
serving until regularly exchanged. When 
this was effected, he was placed in the 
Western District of Jamaica, where, with 
the exception of executing a mission to 
Honduras, he remained until the beginning 
of 1807. 

On his return home, he was appointed 
on the staff, first of the Sussex, and after- 
wards of the Kent district; and intro- 
duced some important improvements in 
the equipments of the troops. 

_ In 1809 he commanded a brigade, con- 
sisting of the 9th, 38th, and 42nd _regi- 
ments, in the expedition to the Scheldt ; 
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and after the return of his brigade to 
England, was ordered to take the com- 
mand of Flushing, to relieve Lt.-Gen. 
Picton. Thiscommandhe retained during 
the melancholy sickness and mortality of 
the autumn of that year; until at length, 
himself worn down by fatigue, and by 
witnessing the unexampled distress and 
privations of officers and men, he obtained 
a sick certificate to return home. 

On the 26th July 1810 he received the 
rank of Major-General ; and in the same 
year, when the local militia was embodied, 
he was ordered to inspect and report upon 
those of North Wales and Shropshire. 

He was next ordered to the staff of 
Treland, where he was first appointed to 
the command of the Western District, 
and from thence removed in 1811 to that 
of Limerick. In 1812 he was ordered on 
the Sicilian staff, and appointed to the 
command of the Messina staff, with three 
British Major-Generals, and a Brigadier 
commanding the flotilla, under his orders. 

In 1814 he sailed in command of a di- 
vision of 7000 men for Genoa; and during 
the brief Italian campaign of that season 
he always commanded the advanced line. 
On the day of the surrender of Genoa, he 
embarked on board the Aigle frigate for 
Corsica, of which he took possession, 
island of Capraja having submitted 

uring his passage), and retained the di- 
rection of affairs there, on the part of the 
British, until the island was again relin- 
quished to France, on the restoration of 
Louis X VIII. 

On his return home, Major-Gen, Mon- 
tresor paid a visit to Buonaparte at Porto 
Ferrajo, and found him residingin the same 
house he had himself occupied as Com- 
mandant in 1802. Before his arrival in 
England he had attained the rank of 
Lieut.-General by the brevet issued on 
the King’s birthday 1814. 

In July 1817 he was appointed a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order ; on the 17th April 1818 he was 
knighted by the Prince Regent ; and on 
the 21st March 1820 he was appointed a 
Knight Commander of the Bath. 

He was appointed Colonel of the 18th 
foot, 24th July 1823; and he attained the 
full rank of General by the brevet of the 
present year. 

Sir Henry Montresor married, Jan. 23, 
1809, the Right Hon. Mary-Elizabeth 
dowager Lady Sondes, widow of Lewis- 
Thomas 2d Lord Sondes, mother of the 
late and present Lords, and only daughter 
of Richard Milles, of North Elmham in 
Norfolk, esq. Her Ladyship died Sept. 
29, 1818. 

[A fuller memoir of Sir H. T. Mon. 
tresor’s services, particularly in Corsica 
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and Italy, will be found in the Royal 
Military Calendar, vol. I]. pp. 360—375.} 





Lt.-Gen. R. CaMpBeLt.. 

Lately. At Gartnagrenoch, N.B. Lt.- 
General Robert Campbell. 

This officer entered the army in 1779 
as an Ensign in the 2d battalion of the 
Ist foot, in which he was appointed a 
Lieutenant in 1780, and continued to serve 
with that regiment in England, Ireland, 
and at Gibraltar, until the 24th Jan. 1791, 
when he obtained promotion by raising an 
independent company, which being soon 
after drafted, he was placed on half-pay. 
He received the brevet rank of Major 
Jan. 1, 1798, and that of Lieut.-Colonel 
Sept. 25, 1803. His subsequent services 
were in the 42d Royal Highlanders, and 
the 71st foot ; with the latter of which he 
was present at the reduction of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and was slightly wounded 
on the 6th Jan. 1806 in the action at 
Blueberg, which decided the fate of that 
colony. He afterwards embarked with 
the detachment which in June 1806 took 
Buenos Ayres; was involved in the mis- 
fortunes at the recapture of that town, and 
detained upwards of twelve months a 
prisoner of war in the interior of South 
America. 

He obtained the rank of Colonel in 
1812, that of Major-General in 1814, and 
that of Lieut.-General in 1830. 





Lr.-Cotoner W. Percevat, C.B. 

Feb. 2. At Brussels, Lieut.-Colonel 
William Perceval, C.B. formerly of the 
Rifle Brigade. 

He entered the 67th regiment as En- 
sign in 1795, and proceeded with it to 
St. Domingo, where he served until the 
evacuation of that island, and then went 
to Jamaica. In 1801 he returned to 
England, and was stationed at home, and 
in Guernsey and Alderney ; attaining the 
rank of Captain in 1804. In May 1809 
he was transferred to the 95th rifle corps ; 
and he went in the expedition to Walche- 
ren, as Brigade-Major to the Hon. Sir 
W. Stewart. 

In 1810 he served at the siege of Cadiz, 
and afterwards joined the army in Portu- 
gal. On the 12th Oct. a few days after 
the army had entered the lines of Torres 
Vedras, he was, in a severe skirmish at 
Sobreuil, wounded in two places, the 
hip and left arm, and was in consequence 
obliged to return to England. He re- 
joined in Nov. 1811, and took the com- 
mand of the third battalion of the 95th, 
which he commanded at the siege and 
storm of Ciudad Rodrigo, at the storm. 
ing of Badajoz, and at the battle of Sala- 
manca, and for each of those services he 


received a medal. He continued to com- 
mand the battalion all that campaign, 
until the retreat from Madrid and Bur- 
gos. He was next present at the battle 
of Vittoria, for which he received the 
brevet rank of Major June 21, 1813; and 
on the Ist Aug. following, in one of the 
actions of the Pyrenees, he was again 
severely wounded in the rightarm. Being 
then disabled in both arms, he was obliged 
to return to England. He was promoted 
to be Major of the 14th foot in June 
1814; and Lieut.-Colonel of the 67th 
regiment March 2, 1815; but was subse- 
quently placed on half pay. 





Cart. CauLFIELD, R.N. 

April 26. At Ross, aged 71, James 
Caulfield, esq. Captain R.N. 

This officer was made a Lieutenant in 
1795, and advanced to the rank of Com- 
mander, May 7, 1804. In 1808 he com- 
manded the Thunder bomb, en the Bal- 
tic station. When sailing on the 9th 
June that year, in charge of a large fleet 
of merchantmen, and having three gun- 
brigs in company, he was attacked by the 
Danish flotilla, tempted by the failure of 
the wind, and they succeeded in capturing 
one of the gun-brigs and twelve or thirteen 
other vessels ; but he received for his gal- 
lant defence the thanks of Sir James 
Saumarez, and the Baltic merchants at 
Lloyd’s presented him with 100 guineas 
for a piece of plate. 

He was afterwards employed in bom- 
barding the port of Rogerswick ; and in 
1809 he was included in the promotion 
which took place after Lord Gambier's 
trial, his post rank being dated back to 
the 11th April. In the following year he 
commanded the Cornwallis frigate, and 
assisted at the reduction of the Isle of 
France. 





Micnart Barne, Esa. 

June 19. In Grosvenor-street, aged 78, 
Michael Barne, esq. of Sotterley, Suffolk, 
formerly M.P. for Dunwich. 

This gentleman, descended from an 
ancient family (which was founded by Sir 
George Barne, Lord Mayor of London 
in 1552, and his son Sir George, Lord 
Mayor in 1586), was the fourth son of 
Miles Barne, esq. M.P. for Dunwich 
from 1761 to 1777, and the third son by 
his second wife Mary, eldest daughter of 
George Thornhill, esq. of Diddington in 
Huntingdonshire. His three elder bro- 
thers, together with his father, himself, and 
his son, successively occupied one of the 
seats in Parliament for Dunwick, during 
a period of sixty-five years, until its ex- 
tinction by the Reform Act. Miles Barne, 
esq. the eldest brother, was member from 
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1791 to 1796; Barne Barne, esq. the se- 
cond, from 1777 to 1790, and afterwards 
a Commissioner of Taxes; Snowdon 
Barne, esq. the third, was member from 
1796 to 1812, was made Lord Treasurer's 
Remembrancer in 1806, afterwards a Lord 
of the Treasury from 1809 to 1812, and 
then a Commissioner of Customs. The 
fifth and youngest brother was the Rev. 
Thomas Barne, Chaplain in Ordinary to 
their Majesties George III. George IV. 
and William IV. Rector of Sotterley and 
South Elmham St. James’s, and F.S.A. 

The three elder brothers all died un- 
married, the eldest and third in 1825;* 
and the second, Barne Barne, esq. in 1828, 
when the latter was succeeded in his es- 
tates by the gentleman now deceased. 
He had passed his youth in the army, and 
rose to the rank of Lieut.-Colonel of the 
7th hussars. He was one of the mem- 
bers for Dunwich from 1812 to 1830. 

Hemarried Mary, daughter of Ayscough 
Boucherett, of Willingham and Shilling- 
borough, in Lincolnshire, esq. and had 
issue a son, Fredrick Barne, esq. Capt. 
12th lancers, M.P. for Dunwich in the 
Parliament of 1830, and one daughter, 
Emily-Mary. 





H, T. Coresrooxe, Esa. F.R.S. 

March 10. In York-terrace, Regent's- 

k, aged 72, Henry Thomas Cole- 

rooke, esq. F.R.S. Director of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

Mr. Colebrooke was the younger bro- 
ther of Sir James Edward Colebrooke, 
Bart. being the third son of Sir George 
the second Baronet, a Director of the 
East India Company, by Mary, sole daugh- 
ter and heiress of Patrick Gaynor, of 
Antigua, esq. He was distinguished very 
early by a fondness for reading, and was 
desirous of entering the church. Although 
he never attended schools, but received 
all his education from a private tutor, 
whose superintendence ceased when his 
pupil had attained the age of fifteen, he 
was at that early age as far advanced, 
both in his classical and mathematical 
studies, as many youths are on leaving the 
Universities ; and was also well acquaint- 
ed with French and German. From the 

e of twelve to sixteen he resided in 

rance ; and, in 1782, he was appointed 
to a writership in India. On his arrival 
here, he lived a very sedentary life for 
nearly a twelyemonth, when he was placed 
n the Board of Accounts, in which he 





_ ® See memoirs of these two gentlemen 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine of that year, 
vol. xcv. ii. 89. 280, 
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was engaged as long as he remained at 
Calcutta. 

After three years’ residence there he 
was appointed to a situation in the reve- 
nue department at Tirhoot; where he ac- 
quired a fondness for field sports, which 
never left him until he was incapacitated 
by old age from taking a part in them. 
But his studies were continued: in one 
of his letters he speaks of the excellence 
of the Hindu astronomy ; and in another 
alludes to his study of Arabic ; but says 
it is more difficult than Greek, and not 
likely to recompense the student for his 
trouble. In 1789, he was removed to 
Purneah, where his abilities soon brought 
him intonotice. The arrangement, after- 
wards known by the name of the perma- 
nent settlement, was then preparing. Su- 
perior talents were required; and Mr. 
Colebrooke was named one of a deputa- 
tion to investigate the resources of that 
part of the country. In the course of this 
duty, he collected the information which 
led to his first essay in authorship, ‘* Re- 
marks on the Husbandry and Commerce 
of Bengal.” In this treatise he advo- 
cated a free trade between Great Britain 
and India; a freedom which his friends 
feared would seriously commit him with 
his honourable masters. 

After eleven years’ residence in India, 
Mr. Colebrooke began the study of the 
Sanscrit language, in which he after- 
wards became so eminent. His motive 
was the intelligence of the mathematical 
and algebraical treatises in that tongue, 
which he subsequently translated and pub- 
lished. His success in this study was 
complete. The translation of the great 
Digest of Hindu Law, which had been 
compiled under the direction of Sir W. 
Jones, and which the death of that ac- 
complished scholar prevented him from 
publishing, was confided to Mr. Cole- 
brooke, and finished within two years, 
during which his application was so in. 
tense, that his friends feared for his life. 
While engaged in this work, he was ap- 
pointed to a judicial situation at Mirza- 
pore; an appointment with which he was 
highly gratified ; the place being retired, 
pleasant, healthy, and, above all, being in 
the neighbourhood of the celebrated Hin- 
du college of Benares. Here he con- 
tinued the Digest ; and completed it at 
the close of 1796. 

The preceding particulars of the early 
life of Mr. Colebrooke are collected from 
a memoir of him written by his son, Ed- 
ward Colebrooke, esq. of which the first 
portion was read before the Asiatic So- 
ciety on the 15th July, but the remainder 
will not appear until the next meeting of 
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the Society in December. Mr. Cole- 
brooke was subsequently Judge ofthe Court 
of Sudder Dewanne and Nizamut Adaw- 
luts; he was for some time President of the 
Board of Revenue, and amember of the 
Supreme Council, at Bengal. 

e also held, in conjunction with his 
two brothers, the patent office of chiro- 
grapher in the Court of Common Pleas at 
home. 

Mr. Colebrooke took the most lively 
interest in the progress of Oriental litera- 
ture, and in the ee of the Asiatic 
Society, of whichhe was Director. Be- 
sides various communications to that learn- 
ed body, he was the author of 

A Digest of Hindoo Law on Con- 
tractsand Successions ; with a Commen- 
tary by Jagannat’ ha Tereapanchdnana, 
translated from the original Sanscrit. 1801, 
3 vols. 8vo. 

Peostra; or, Dictionary of the San- 
scrit Language, by Amera Simha, with an 
English interpretation and annotations. 
1810. 4to. 

Two treatises on the Hindoo Law of 
Inheritance, translated from the Sanscrit. 
1810. 4to. 

Algebra of the Hindoos; with Arith- 
metic and Mensuration ; translated from 
the Sanscrit. 1817. 4to. 

On Import of Colonial Corn. 1818, 

8yvo. 
His editions of the Amera Cosha and 
Hitopadesa are highly appreciated by stu- 
dents of Sanscrit; but his dissertations on 
the Vidanta Philosophy and Hindé Al- 
gebra, which are more generally known, 
contain by far the most just and com- 
plete view of the merits of Indian medi- 
cal and physical science, 

A marble bust of Mr. Colebrooke is to 
be placed, by subscription, in the meet- 
ing-room of the Royal Asiatic Society. 





Sir Joun Josrru Ditton. 

Feb. 6. At Ipswich, Sir John Joseph 
Dillon, Knt. and Baron S. R.E. formerly 
of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister at law. 

He was called to the bar by that Society 
Jan, 29, 1801; and was formerly a fre- 
quent author on subjects legal and politi- 
cal. The following were the titles of 
his publications : 

Report of a case argued and determined 
in the Court of Exchequer in Easter term 
40 Geo. III. between Lord Petre plain- 
tiff, Lord Auckland and Lord Gower, Post- 
masters-general, defendants. 1800. 4to. 

A further Supplement (occasioned by 
the second edition of Reeves’s Considera- 
tions on the Coronation Oath) to a Pamph- 
let, entitled, ** The Question as to the 
admissibility of Catholics in Parliament 


considered.” 1801, 8yo. 
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Essay on the history and effects of the 
Coronation Oath. 1807. 8vo. 

Allusions concerning the political state 
of Malta. 1807. 4to. 

Two Memoirs on the Catholic Ques- 
tion. 1810. 4to. 

Considerations on the Royal Marriage 
Act. 1811. 

A letter on the apprehension of the 
Earl of Fingal. 1812. 8vo. 

Letters of Hiberno- Anglus, containing 
strictures on the conduct of the present 
Administration in Ireland. 1812. 8vo. 

A Letter to the Rt. Hon. George 
Canning, in explanation of ‘* Two Memoirs 
on the Catholic Question.” 1812. 4to. 

Papers connected with certain points 
likely to engage the consideration of Par- 
liament in the discussion of the Catholic 
Bill. 1813. 8vo. 

Epitome of the Case on the claim of 
the Dillon family of Proudston, to the 
Great Chamberlainship of all England, 
fol. 1820, and again 1829, 4to. (See Mar. 
—— of privately printed Works, 


. 540). 
The Case of the Children of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, eluci- 
dated: a Juridical Exercitation. 1832. 
4to, (See Martin, p. 289.) 





Joun Law ess, Esa. 

Aug.8. At his lodgings, 19, Cecil- 
street, Strand, aged about 65, John Law- 
less, esq. the once celebrated Irish agitator. 

Mr. Lawless had received a liberal edu- 
cation, and his inclination led him to seek 
the legal profession, but his early connec- 
tion with Robert Emmett, Thomas Moore, 
&c. induced Lord Clare, the then Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, to reject him. He then 
became partner with his father, a brewer 
in Dublin; but that pursuit not answering 
his expectations, and his attachment to 
literature and politics still holding the 
ascendancy, he was induced to take a share 
in the Ulster Recorder, published at Newry, 
and afterwards was invited to Belfast, 
where he published the Ulster Register, and 
afterwards the Irishman, which had a very 
extensive calculation, He was during 
many years a leading political character 
with the Liberal party in Belfast; and 
he occupied a very prominent position 
during the most stormy and exciting pe- 
riod of Irish politics, He was foremost 
in the ranks of opposition to the cele- 
brated ‘‘ veto” proposal, in which he was 
much aided and supported by the well- 
known Dr. Betagh, and others of not less 
note. But his fame principally rested on 
the decided part he took with respect to 
the famous “ wings,” in a? to his 
great co-agitator O’Connell. It will be 
recollected that the government of that 
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day proposed to grant emancipation to the 
Irish Catholics, provided theirclergy should 
be paid by the State, and the forty-shilling 
freeholders should be wholly disfranchised. 
This O’Connell agreed to accept, but it 
met with the decided and vehement oppo- 
sition of Mr. Lawless, in the “ Catholic 
Association,” and never was the great 
lion bearded in his den so effectually as 
then, for the “ wings” were abandoned. 
The great acquisition of popularity which 
Mr. Lawless thus derived aroused the 
jealousy of O’Connell, and to the latest 
hour of his life we believe Mr. Lawless 
experienced the effects of it. Onone oc- 
casion in particular, shortly after the pass- 
ing of the Relief Bill, Mr. Lawless hav- 
ing announced himself a candidate for the 
representation of Meath, a most furious 
attack was made upon him by O’Connell, 
who preferred a formal accusation against 
him, charging him with having, ‘‘for a 
consideration,” sold his chance of being 
elected. A sort of committee of inquiry 
was held, and Mr. Lawless was honoura- 
bly acquitted. Whatever were the faults 
of the head, and they were perhaps many, 
there is no question but that Mr. Law- 
less’s heart was ‘‘in the right place.” 
The Orange party gave him credit for 
unflinching integrity, and he was conse- 
quently honoured by all with the title of 
*¢ Honest Jack Lawless.”? The character 
of his eloquence was nervous, forcible, 
and convincing. His manner was earnest, 
and often vehement, while the fiery rest- 
lessness of his eye showed that the heart 
of the speaker was engaged in his subject. 
Mr. Lawless had, in his declining years, 
shortly since obtained some small appoint- 
ment in Ireland. He has left a wife and 
four children. He had been for some 
time afflicted with hernia, but it is stated 
that the immediate cause of his death was 
the great excitement occasioned by too 
frequent speaking at some of the late 
elections. He made his last speech at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern eight days 
before his death, in support of Mr. Hume’s 
claims to the representation of Middlesex, 

His remains will, no doubt, be removed 
to Ireland for interment. 





Tuomas Hineston, M.D. 

July 13, At Falmouth, aged 38, Thomas 
Hingston, M.D. of Truro. 

The father of this gentleman was a 
Clerk in the Custom-house of St. Ives, 
who was a very respectable character, and 
died in good circumstances. His eldest 
son John was killed in Nelson’s action 
off Trafalgar. ‘The second son, Francis, 
is a poet far above mediocrity, and an 
officer in the Customs at Truro. Dr. 
Hingston, the third son, was born at St. 





Ives in 1799, and was educated in his na- 
tive town, and at Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge. His medical studies commenced 
in the house of a general practitioner : and 
haying availed himself of the opportuni- 
ties of an extensive practice, which that 
connexion afforded him, he removed to 
Edinburgh in 1821. During his resi- 
dence there he obtained the prize for a 
Latin Ode, on the occasion of the visit of 
George IV. to Scotland. In 1824 he 
was admitted to the degree of M.D., 
after publishing an Inaugural Dissertation 
De Morbo Comitiali. And in the same 
year he published a new edition of that 
celebrated work of Harvey, De Motu 
Cordis et Sanguinis. This is purified 
from most of the errors that vitiate the 
former editions. He also furnished some 
annotations on those subjects which were 
less perfectly understood, when the doc- 
trine of the circulation wasnew. Among 
these, perhaps, the most interesting is the 
emptiness of the arteries after death; and 
Dr. Hingston proposed a consistent ex- 
planation of this fact. 

Dr. Hingston first practised as a phy- 
sician at Penzance, and afterwards re- 
moved to Truro. Mr. Polwhele (from 
whose Biographical Sketches in Cornwall 
we have gleaned these particulars) ob- 
serves in bis last work, “ Reminiscences or 
Prose and Verse,” when writing to Dr. 
Hingston, ‘* To your professional occu- 
pation the sedentary pursuit of literature 
must necessarily give way: and with sin- 
cere pleasure I congratulate you on the 
success of your medical practice. I would 
not drop a syllable to derogate from the 
merit of that accomplished physician, 
whom we have regarded, for many years, 
as an instrument in the hand of Provi- 
dence, of blessings not to be enumerated 
to Truro and its neighbourhood ; and who 


will still for many years (we hope) 


be spared to us,” from affluence, talent, 
and science, a distinguished member of a 
grateful community.” Alas! for the 
hopes of man ! 

The life of Dr. Hingston was devoted 
to literature and to the sciences connected 
with his profession. Hecontributed tothe 
‘¢ Transactions of the Geological Society of 
Cornwall,” a dissertation “on the use of 
Iron among the early nations of Europe,” 
and occasional papers tosome otherlearned 
societies. He had also contributed a me- 
moit of William of Worcester, and a very 
ingenious essay on the etymology of 
Cornish names, to Mr. Davies Gilbert's 
History of Cornwall, now nearly ready 
for publication. 

Besides what he had printed, Dr. H. 
had written much that is yet unpublished, 
and amongst the rest, some works of con- 
siderable research, 
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Great as he was, accomplished at all 
points, in Divinity, in Poetry, and in Medi- 
cine (his peculiar profession), and in the 
ower of entertaining and constructing in 
his writings, and by conversation, beyond 
most other men, his loss will be severely 
felt by a large circle of admiring friends, 
and by all ranks in his neighbourhood from 
the peasant to the lord. It is reported he 
was about to be married to an amiable lady. 





JosEPH GRIMALDI. 

May 31. In Southampton Street, Pen- 
tonville, aged 57, Mr. Joseph Grimaldi, 
the paragon of Clowns. 

This celebrated mime was the son of 
Signor Grimaldi, a dentist and dancer, 
who came to this country in 1760, in the 
suite of Queen Charlotte; and who was 
the son of a far celebrated sauteur, who 
performed chiefly in France, and from his 
vast powers of jumping, obtained the sou- 
briquet of Iron-legs. The skill of Gri- 
maldi the second as a dancer, and his in- 
ventive powers as a ballet master, were 
made known to Garrick, who engaged 
him in the latter capacity. Having be- 
come a favourite on the boards, he neg- 
lected his shop; and it is reported that he 
became so arrogant as to exhibit a ‘taste 
of his temper” before her Majesty, in 
consequence of which he was forbid the 
palace. Though he practised it less, he 
did not wholly resign his calling of a den- 
tist—his temper led him into a variety of 
disagreements with managers, on which 
occasions he returned to tooth-drawing as 
a matter of course; and as his manners 
were remarkable, and his dialect ridicu- 
lous, many visited him, rather to notice 
his peculiarities than test his skill. ‘The 
signor died on the 14th March, 1788. 

Joseph, his elder son, the subject of 
the present notice, was born on the 18th 
Dec. 1779. He made his first appear- 
ance at Drury-lane Theatre, when only 
two years and eight months old, in the 
character of the child, in the serious panto- 
mime of Robinson Crusoe. At seven 
years of age, little Joey was regularly en- 
gaged at that establishment. He gradually 
grew into the favour of the public as a 
serious pantomimist, but he did not for 
many years attempt to rival the Delpinis, 
Folletts, &c., who made our grandsires 
merry. In 1798 he obtained the hand of 
Miss Hughes, whose father was the pro- 
prietor of Sadler’s Wells—a love match, 
though a prudential one in other respects. 
Mrs. Grimaldi died in childbirth in 1799. 
Afterremaining nearly three years awidow- 
er, in 1802 he led to the alter Miss Bris- 
tow, of Covent-garden theatre, by whom 
he had one son, Joseph, commonly known 
as “ Young Joe,” who died nearly five 
years since, 
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Grimaldi remained at Drury until about 
1808, when Mr. Harris secured his servi- 
ces, and there he aided in tbe production 
of all the celebrated pantomimes from 
Mother Goose down to Harlequin Gulliver. 

He was also engaged at Sadler's Wells, 
and night after night played Clown there 
(the pantomime being performed first), 
and then repeated the character at Covent- 
garden, and on one occasion actually play- 
ed Clown three times in one evening, at 
Sadler’s Wells, the Circus, and Covent. 
garden. 

He did not confine himself to clown- 
ship at Sadler's Wells, he played a variety 
of characters, comic and serious,—cor- 
sairs, Slaves, pirates, &c. were amid the 
latter, and the broader portion of low 
comedy was deemed his for¢e in the former 
line. He played Acres in The Rivals, on 
the occasion of his benefit at Covent-gar- 
den, and has acted Richard the Third in 
the provinces. 

Having demanded too great a salary, 
the proprietors of Sadler’s Wells engaged 
Paulo in his stead, and Mr. G. ** starr’d” 
in the country, and in this expedition he 
amassed enough to buy his shares in that 
theatre. In 1823, when only forty-four 
years of age, he was overtaken by a pre- 
mature decline of health, and as he told 
the public, “my anxiety to merit your fa- 
vours, has excited me to more exertion 
than my constitution could bear, and, like 
vaulting ambition, I have overleapt my- 
self.” This was uttered at Drury-lane, on 
his making the exertion of performing 
once more, to taking his final leave of the 
stage, on the 27th June 1828. He then 
retired to a place near Woolwich, on a 
pension of 130/. from the Drury-lane 
Theatrical Fund; his post on the stage 
being taken byhis only son, Joseph Samuel 
William Grimaldi, whose career was ar- 
rested bya still more early termination, 
for he died of the effects of intemperance 
in Dec. 1832. (See Gent. Mag. for that 
year, part ii. p. 581.) 

About two years since Grimaldi lost 
his wife; when he removed from Wool- 
wich to his old vicinity of Pentonville. 
The landlord of a neighbouring public- 
house (the Marquis Cornwallis) was ac- 
customed to fetch him on his back in order 
to | powe the evening with his other guests, 
and tocarry him home in the same fashions 
He passed his last evening in that manner in 
good spirits; and died suddenly in bis 
bed during the night. 

To do adequate justice to the genius 
of Grimaldi (for such it was) is difficult, 
if not impossible. Those persons who 
are merely acquainted with pantomime, 
as pantomime is commonly represented 
and who bave never seen its princi 
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personage (the clown) made otherwise 
than a painted idiot or vulgar buffoon, can 
form no conception of what it was in,his 
hands. Thousands have been witnesses 
of his performances; to whom in their 
early days, when Christmas was wont, 
with emancipation from school, to bring 
plum-cake and the annual visit to the 
theatre, the name of the illustrious “ Joe” 
was associated with all that was most 
blithe and merry. He had but to show 
his face to create an atmosphere of Jaugh- 
ter. His introductory ‘«¢ How are you?” 
to the audience was irresistible. Then 
his exuberance of animal spirits was really 
miraculous. What a rich ringing laugh! 
the very voice of Momus! He would ab- 
stract a watch or steal an umbrella with 
such delicious sang froid, that peculation 
became a virtue, through the skill of the 
peculator. Then the self-approving 
chuckle, and the contemputous look,, 
half pity, half derision, that he gave to 
the dupe of his artifice; the delight he 
seemed to experience in playing off his 
mad pranks upon Pantaloon, the mincing 
gallantry with which he addressed Colum. 
bine, and the fear with which he regarded 
Harlequin, and his ludicrous agonies under 
castigation, were all perfect. His was 
the brightest name that the jovial goddess 
ever inscribed upun the chequered roll of 
pantomime; and though fame may re- 
fuse him a niche in her temple of heroes 
and sages, he will have a shrine in the 
atful and pleasant recollections of those 
e has in life delighted. The mortal re- 
mains of this great mime were consigned 
to the earth, in the burial ground of Pen- 
tonville Chapel, onthe 5th June; attend- 
ed by Mr. Richard Hughes (one of the 
roprietors of Vauxhall), the brother-in- 
aw of the deceased ; Mr. Dixon, of the 
Repository, one of the proprietors of Sad- 
ler’s Wells; Mr. Arthur, cousin of de- 
ceased; Mr. Dayus, treasurer of Sadler’s 
Wells; Mr. Norman, the pantomimist; 
Mr, Wells, of the Sir Hugh Myddelton 
Tavern; Mr. Lawrence, treasurer of the 
Surrey Theatre ; and three other private 
friends. His grave, which is far beyond 
the usual depth, is at the foot of that of 
r Charles Dibdin (son of the great 
ist). Grimaldi was indebted to Charles 
for almost all the songs in which he set 
London in a roar; and now actor and au- 
thor share a few feet of earth between 
them. Mr. Grimaldi has left his shares 
in Sadler’s Wells to Mr. Richard Hughes ; 
to Mrs. Bryant (his sister) he has left all 
his person er (about 700/, in the 
funds), and his household furniture; to 
his housekeeper he has given 50/. ; to Mr. 
Dayus and Mr. Norman 25/, each, 
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Rev. Joserpn ContmMan, M.A. 

June 19. At his house at Beverley, 
in his 6]st year, the Rev. Joseph Colt- 
man, M.A. Head Curate of Beverley 
Minster, and a Magistrate of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

This truly excellent man was the son of 
John Coltman, esq. a merchant of Hull, 
by Isabella the daughter of the Rev. J. 
Wakefield, of Rowley, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, and was the only 
surviving brother of Sir Thomas Coltman, 
the last new-made Judge. He was edu- 
cated at the Charter House, under Dr. 
Raine, and proceeded from thence to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated, being second Senior Optime, 
in the year 1798, M.A. 1802. After 
having been a short time resident as a 
clergyman, in Lincolnshire, he was ap- 
pointed first assistant and afterwards 
head curate of Beverley Minster. To 
this preferment, which was of trifling 
value, he was presented by the Corpora- 
tion of Beverley, Dec. 6, 1813, and he 
held it for 24 years, and discharged its duties 
ina manner that justly entitled him to the 
love and esteem of all who were so happy 
as to know him. His bodily infirmities 
were great, being of the enormous weight 
of 36 stone; yet for many years he 
preached regularly twice on the Sunday, 
and frequently read prayers during the 
week. His charities were very extensive, 
and yet discriminating, and properly ap- 
plied ; but they were not confined to pe- 
cuniary aid alone ; his whole life was one 
incessant course of benevolence, and he 
might literally be said to live only for the 
benefit of his fellow-creatures. He was 
an active and upright magistrate, and had 
recently been appointed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor a Trustee of Charities. He was 
ever a ready promoter and encourager of 
useful institutions, and a most uncom- 
promising supporter of the Established 
Constitution in Church and State. He 
was never so happy as when forwarding 
the interests of his younger brethren, by 
training them up for the ministry, or 
otherwise advancing them in life; and 
many, who are now living in comfort and 
comparative opulence, owe every thing 
they possess to his counsel, his instruc- 
tions, and his purse. He was an ad- 
mirable classical and a respectable ma- 
thematical scholar; and, being gifted with 
a powerful and comprehensive mind, was 
enabled soon to master any subject to 
which he devoted his attention. 

His funeral took place on Friday the 
23d of June, and sufliciently testified the 
respect in which his memory was held. 
The shops and shutters throughout the 
town were closed; the mayor and town 
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council, and the members of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, attended in a body, 
and the noble building of which he 
had so long been the head, was filled by 
all the respectable inhabitants of the 
place, whose countenances and demeanour 
manifested the deepest sympathy. His 
remains were followed to the grave by his 
brother, the Hon. Mr. Justice Coltman, 
as chief mourner, and by a long train of 
clergymen, and magistrates, and private 
gentlemen. The pall was supported by 
six of the resident clergy. The writer of 
this knew him intimately, and loved him 
most affectionately, as a parent. He 
never expects to meet with his equal upon 
earth, but he humbly hopes to rejoin him, 
through the mercies of a compassionate 
Redeemer, hereafter in heaven. 
“ Flere et meminisse relictum est.” 





CLERGY DECEASED, 
~ At his father’s house in Nottingham, 
aged 24, the Rey. R. J. Almond, of Catha- 
rine-hall, Camb. late Curate of Bram- 
cote cum Attenborough. 

The Rev. Thomas Marlow Barwick, 
Minister of Riddings district church, in 
the parish of Alfreton, Derbyshire. 

he Rev. Joseph Brocklebank, Rector 
of Delamere, Cheshire, to which he was 
presented in 1827 by the King. 

At Swift’s Place, Cranbrook, Kent, 
aged 40, the Rev. Henry Owen Cleaver, 
late Vicar of Hawkhurst. He was the 
son of the Most Rev. Euseby Cleaver, 
Lord Archbishop of Dublin, was edu- 
cated at Westminster Sztool, thence 
elected a Student of Christ-church, Ox- 
ford, in 1814, and graduated B.A. 1818, 
M.A, 1820. He was presented to Hawk- 
hurst in 1826 by Christ-church, and re- 
signed the living in 1832. 

Aged 64, the Rev. G. W. Cotton, 
Curate of St. Anne’s, Dublin. 

At Great Sankey, Lancashire, aged 32, 
the Rev. Edward Mason Crossfield. 

The Rev. Mr. Darley, Rector of 
Ardboe, co. Tyrone. 

At Boulogne, the Rev. John Radman 
Drake, M.A. He entered asa Commoner 
of Christchurch, Oxford, in 1826; and 
graduated B.A. 1830, M.A. 1833. 

At his sister’s at Landysil, co. Cardi- 
gan, aged 24, the Rev. William Evans, 

.A. of Queen’s college, Cambridge ; 
only son of the late Rev. Maurice Evans, 
Vicar of Liangeler. 

At Cossington, Leicestershire, aged 82, 
the Rev. John Fisher, Rector of Dodford, 
Northamptonshire. He was of St. Al- 
ban’s hall, Oxford, B.C.L. 1787; was 
Rector of Brockhole in Northampton- 
shire from 1794 to 1806, and was pre- 
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sented to Dodford in 1801 by his father- 
in-law Robert Andrew, esq. of Harles- 
ton, in the same county. He married 
Charlotte, third dau. of that gentleman, in 
1791, and had issue. 

At Markfield rectory, Leicestershire, 
aged 40, the Rev. John Foster, B.A. late 
curate of St. Mary’s, Leicester. 

At Baileborough glebe, co. Cavan, 
aged 86, the Rev. John Gumley, for 28 
years Rector of that parish. 

At his residence near London, aged 61, 
the Rev. Romaine Hervey, many years 
resident at Sleaford, Lincolnshire; and 
Curate of Rauceby and Quarrington near 
that place. He was of Magdalen college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1799, as third Junior 
Optime, M.A. 1802. 

At Bath lodge,j near Ballycastle, co. 
Antrim, aged 75, the Rev. Charles Hill, 
Rector of Culfeightrim. 

At Newtonards, co. Down, aged 26, 
the Rev. George B. O. Hill, Curate of 
that place. 

At Carmarthen, the Rev. John Jones, 
Vicar of Abergwilly in that county, to 
which he was collated in 1833 by Dr. 
Burgess, then Bishop of St. David's. 

Aged 37, the Rev. Joseph Jones, Rec- 
tor of Rhosilly, co. Glamorgan, to which 
he was presented in 1832 by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Aged 71, the Rev. Morgan Jones,M.A. 
of Courtykydrim, in the parish of Llane- 
di, co. Carmarthen. 

Aged 41, the Rev. J. Lawson, late 
Curate of Bewcastle, Cumberland, 

At Clynfiew, Pembrokeshire, aged 27, 
the Rev. David James Lewis, scholar of 
Jesus college, Oxford; youngest son of 
Thomas Lewis, esq. He entered as 
commoner of Jesus college in 1828, was 
elected a scholar in 1829, and took his 
degree of B.A. in 1832. 

At Lianerfyl, co. Montgomery, the 
Rev. John Lloyd, Rector of that parish, 
to which he was collated in 1823 by the 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Aged 71, the Rev. Charles Nixon, Rec- 
tor of Nuthall, Notts, and a Prebendary 
of Southwell. He was instituted to his 
living in 1797, and to the prebend of 
Segeston, in the collegiate church of 
Southwell in 1825. 

The Rev. Richard Ryan, Vicar of 
Rathcore, co. Meath. 

The Rev. Mr. Sanderson, incumbent 
of Borrisokane, co. Tipperary. 

Aged 78, the Rev. Stephen Webster, 
Vicar of Cl Norfolk. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Mivgdalen college, Cam. 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1782 
as seventh Senior Optime; M.A. 1789; 
and was presented to Claxton in 1792 by 
Sir Charles Rich, Bart. 
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The Rev. John Wray, and his son-in - 
law, the Rev. J. Howe, both missionaries 
in Berbice, British Guiana, 

The Rev. J. B. Winstanley, of Liver- 
pool, Chaplain of the borough gaol, and 
of the Mount cemetery. 

May 29. In his 80th year, the Rev. 
Caleb Carrington, Vicar of Berkeley, 
Gloucestershire, to which he was pre- 
sented by the Berkeley family in 1799. 

July 1. At Beckley, Sussex, the Rev. 
Henry Hodges, M.A. Rector of that 
parish ; brother to Thomas Law Hodges, 
esq. M.P. for West Kent. He was of 
University college, Oxford; and presented 
to his living by that society in 1804. 

July 5. At Walmsley Fold, in Lower 
Darwen, Lancashire, when on a visit to 
his mother, in his 45th year, the Rev. 
Solomon Haworth, Perpetual Curate of 
Hipswell, near Richmond, Yorkshire. 
He was for three years the exemplary 
Curate of the populous parish of Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire; and was appointed 
Minister of Hipswell in 1831 by the Vicar 
of Catterick. - 

July 14. At Greetham, Lincolnshire, 
aged 59, the Rev. Thomas Jessett, Rector 
of that parish. He was of Trinity coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1803, and was collated to 
Greetham in 1833 by the present Bishop 
of Lincoln. 

At Clifton, the Rev. William Richard- 
son, Perpetual Curate of St. Michael le 
Belfry, York, and one of the Vicars 
Choral of the cathedral. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1819, as fifth Senior Optime ; 
M.A. 1822: became a Vicar Choral of 
York in 1829; and was the same year 

resented to the rectory of St. Michael le 
Belfry by the Dean and Chapter. 

July 15, At Fortis Green, Finchley, 

= 78, the Rev. John Humphrys, 


July 16. At Batchcott, Shropshire, 
aged 69, the Rev. Robert Fitzwilliam 
Hallifax, Rector of Richard’s Castle, 
near Ludlow. He was of Trin. hall, 
Camb. B.A. 1800, M.A. 1803; and was 
resented to Richard’s Castle in 1816 
y Dr. Cornewall, then Bishop of Wor- 
cester. 

July 19. At Bridgenorth, aged 84, the 
Rev. Jeseph Morris, B.A. for nearly 
sixty years Rector of Tasley, —- 

July 21. At Thornton-dale, Yorkshire, 
aged 80, the Rev. John Robert Hill Webb, 
fifty-six years Rector of that parish. He 
was of Clare hall, Cambridge, LL.B. 
1786; and was presented to Thornton- 
dale in 1781, by R. Hill, esq. 

July 22. At Saxmundham, Suffolk, aged 
74, the Rev. William Aldrich, Rector of 
Boyton, and Vicar of Stow-market with 
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Stow-upland, inthat county. He was of 
Jesus coll. Camb. B.A. 1786; was pre- 
sented to Stow-market in 1788, and to 
Boyton in 1807. 

July 23. St. Servan, aged 53, the Rev. 
Henry Barnes, Minister of the English 
Episcopal Chapel of that place, late of 
Gen-aw-rhbiw house, Herefordshire, Vicar 
of Monmouth and Rockfield, and many 
years a magistrate and deputy lieutenant 
of the county of Hereford, and a magis- 
trate of the county of Monmouth. He 
was presented to Rockfield in 1822, by 
R. J. Harding, esq. and to Monmouth in 
1822 by the Duke of Beaufort. 

July 24. At the rectory, Whitechapel, 
London, aged 67, the Rev. Daniel Mathias, 
Rector of that parish. He was of Bra. 
zenose coll, Oxf. M.A. 1792; and was 
presented to Whitechapel in 1807 by that 
Society. 

July 28. Aged 33, Rev. Philip Poore, 
Rector of Fifield, Hants. He was the 
third son of Philip Henry Poore, M.D. 
of Andover, and brother to the present 
Mayor of that town. He matriculated 
as a Commoner of Queen’s college, Oxf. 
in 1823, took the degree of B.A. in 1828, 
and was presented to his living in 1830 
by the Lord Chancellor. 

Aug.8. At Chichester, the Rev. George 
Wilson, Vicar of Didlington, and Rector 
of Eccles St. Mary, Norfolk; brother to 
Lord Berners. e was the fifth son of 
Henry Wm. Wilson, esq. by Mary, dau. 
of Sir John Miller, Bart. He was of 
Eman. coll. Camb. B.A. 1791 ; and was 

resented to Didlington in 1808 by his 
Ghotbee. He married in 1797 Anna- 
Maria, dau. of the Rey. Charles Millard, 
and had issue. 

Aug. 9. At Harrowgate, the Rev. James 
Drake, Chancellor of St. Asaph, Pre- 
bendary of Brecon, Vicar of Warmfield 
cum Heath, co. York, and Domestic 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Roches- 
ter. He was of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of B.A. 
in 1792, M.A. 1795; was presented to 
Warmfield by Clare-hall in 1810 ; and was 
in the same year collated by Bp. Cleaver 
to the Chancellorship of St. Asaph. 

Aug. 10. At Wellbury, near Hitchin, 
aged 72, the Rev. Lynch Burroughs, of 
Offley Place, for fifty years Vicar of 
Great Offley, Herts, and also Vicar of 
Graveley. He was born at Cotton hall, 
co. Denbigh, Oct. 10, 1764, the fourth 
son of Robert Salusbury, esq. of that 
place, and Gwenn, dau. of Ellis Davies, 
of Nantyrerwhaid, co. Merioneth; and 
was younger brother to the late Sir Robt. 
Salusbury, Bart. M.P. for Merioneth- 
shire. He was of St. John’s coll. Camb. 
B.A, 1783, M.A. 1786; he was pre- 
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sented to Offley in 1787 by Dame Sarah 
Salusbury (hereafter mentioned), and to 
Graveley in 1814 by the same patron. He 
took the name of Burroughs about the 
year 1804, pursuant to the will of Dame 
Sarah Salusbury, widow of his distant 
cousin Sir Thomas Salusbury, Knt. Judge 
of the Admiralty Court, and previously 
of the Hon. William King, eldest son of 
Lord Kingston, and only dau. and heiress 
of Samuel] Burroughs, esq. He married 
first, in 1790, Jane, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Offley, of Ormond-street, esq. and by 
that lady, who died in 1815, he had several 
children ; secondly, Anne, dau. of John 
Dickie, esq. of London. 

Aug. 12. At Shaw, near Newbury, in 
his 80th year, the Rev. Matthew Arm- 
strong, ctor of that parish, and of 
Buckland near} Dover. e was the son 
of William Armstrong, esq. of Hagburn, 
Berks ; was matriculated of Wadham col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1775, and took the de- 
gree of B.A. in 1779. He was presented 
to Shaw in 1826 by the Rev. Dr. Pen- 
rose, of New college, Oxford ; and collated 
to Buckland in 1831 by the present Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

June 22, Col. Francis Smith, R.A. 

July 19. In Beaumont-st. Marylebone, 
Ann, relict of Thomas Chase, esq. Ma- 
dras civil service. 

July 20. Aged 88, Mrs. Catharine 
Scott, of Gower-st. second dau. of the 
late Edw. Scott, esq. of Scott’s Hall, 
Kent. 

July 21. In Norfolk-st. aged 61, An- 
thony Spedding, esq. 

In Portman-sq. aged 16, Emily, dau. 
of Fred. Colville, esq. of Burton House, 
Warwickshire. 

July 22. Jane, wife of William French, 
of Edward-st. Portman-sq. 

July 24, At Holloway, aged 64, J. 
Newsom, esq. 

July 25. In Devonshire-place, Louisa 
Frances Mary, wife of Gen. Sir William 
Anson, Bart. She was the only child of 
John Dickenson, esq. of Birch Hall, co. 
Lane. by Mary, dau. of Chas. Hamilton, 
esq. and great-granddaughter of William 
3rd Duke of Hamilton; was married in 
1815, and has left a numerous family. 

July 26. At Chelsea, aged 71, 
beth, wife of Charles Hatchett, esq. 

July 27. At the residence of her fa- 
ther-in-law, Fludyer-st. the dau. of the 
late C. Cornelius ar Me esq. of Saw. 
thorp Hall, Linc. 

July 28. In Park-crescent, aged 55, 
Charles Tufton Blicke,esq. He was the 
son of Charles Blicke, esq. of London, 
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was matriculated at Queen's College, Ox- 
ford, 1798, and graduated B.A. 1802; 
M.A. 1808. 

July 29. In Gloucester-terrace, Re- 
gent’s Park, aged 70, Mary, widow of the 
Rev. Miles Beevor, D.D. 

July 31. At Earl’s-court, Kensington, 
aged 59, Ann, relict of John Birkett, esq. 
of Holles-st. 

Lately. Col. Dawson Kelly, C.B. h. p. 
73d foot. He was appointed Tastes in the 
47th 1800, Lieut. 1801, Capt. York Light 
Infan. 1804, 27th foot 1806, Major 73d 
foot 1811, brevet Lt.-Col. 1815, and Col. 
1837, e served as Deputy Assistant 
Quartermaster - gen. in Spain and Por- 
tugal in 1809, as Assistant Quartermaster- 

en. in [$11; subsequently served in 
landers, and was at Waterloo. 

Aged 59, Lieut.-Col. N. Cole, R.M. 

Aug. 1. In St. James’s-palace, aged 
84, Lady Barnard, widow of the late Sir 
F, A. Barnard, K.C.H. fifty-nine years 
Librarian to his late Majesty George the 
Third. 

Aug. 4. At Holloway, aged 73, James 
Hunter, esq. formerly of Bow Church- 
yard and Bucklersbury. 

In Albany-st. Regent’s-park, aged 37, 
John George Babb, esq. 

At Hornsey, A. Hogg, esq. of Man- 
chester, Jamaica, and Earlstone, Berwick- 
shire. 

Aug.6. J. Coggan, esq. of Gloucester. 
place. 

In Dorset-place, Clapham-road, Wil- 
liam Holmes, —_ Lyon’s Inn, 

Aug. 9. In Upper Brook-st. Mary 
Charlotte, infant dau, of the Hon. John 
Carnegie. 

Aug. 12. In Cumberland-terrace, Re- 
gent’s-park, Anna-Elliott, wife of T. 
Jesson, esq. late of Hill-park, Kent. 

Aug. 14. In Clarges-st. aged 36, Mary 
Hancock, wife of John Samuel Gaskoin, 


esq. 

At the house of H. B. Leesan, esq. 
Greenwich, aged 67, Mary, widow of 
Thomas Hayter, esq. of Brixton. 

Aug. 16. At Hammersmith -terrace, 
aged 74, Thomas Boswell, esq. 





Berxs.—June 18, At Windsor Castle, 
Lieut. Everitt, late 2d R.V. batt. 

July 25. At the house of Charles 
Blandy, esq. Reading, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. F. J. Blandy, of Preston Candover, 
Hants. 

Aug. 4, At Wokingham, aged 60, Ro- 
bert Jenkins, esq. late of Bristol. 

Berwick. — June 13. At Horndean, 
aged 32, Commander Edward Seymour, 
R.N. brother to the Rey. Sir John Ho- 
bart Seymour, Bart, and fourth son of the 
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late Rear-Adm. Sir Michael Seymour, 
Bart. K.C.B. 

Bucxs.—July 30. Isabella, wife of 
the Rev. H. R. Quartley, Vicar of Wol- 
verton. 

Aug. 7. At Eton, William Monsell, 
esq. Lieut. late royal invalids, and for- 
merly of 29th reg. ; one of the military 
knights of Windsor. 

Campripcr.—July 17, At Levering- 
ton, aged 29, George Johnson, esq. of 
Alnwick, Chief Bailiff to the Duke of 
Northumberland. 

July 29, At Elsworth rectory, aged 23, 
George, sixth son of the Rev. O. Lodge. 

Devon. — June 29. At Stonehouse, 
aged 46, Lieut. C. Puckett, R.N. 

July 22. At Exeter, aged 16, Eliza- 
beth-Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Major Wallen, of Jamaica. 

July 27. At an advanced age, the wife 
of Courtenay Gidley, esq. of Honiton. 

Lately. At Stoke Rivers, Elizabeth 
Richards, aged 98, leaving a daughter 74, 
a grand-daughter 48, and a great grand. 
daughter 21. Also, on the 24th July, 
George Webber, the youngest brother of 
the said Elizabeth Richards, of the parish 
of Goodleigh, in the 83rd year of his age, 
leaving two brothers, one 92 and the other 
88, and a sister, aged 86, all able to walk 
about. 

At Barnstaple, aged 10, Frederick 
Charles, youngest son of Sir Arthur Chi- 
chester, Bart. of Youlston. 

a. 3. At Stonehouse, John Maule, 
esq. late Lieut.-Col. in the army. He 
was appointed Cornet in the 25th Dra- 
goons 1794, Lieut. 1795, Capt. 1796, re- 
moved to 3d foot 1803, to 104th 1805, 
brevet Major 1808, Lt.-Col. 1814, Capt. 
26th foot 1819. He served in 1813 and 
1814 as Major of Brigade in the Severn 
district. 

Dorset.—July 5. At Blandford, aged 
61, Mr. Philip Abraham Barnes, Alder- 


man. 
July 12. At Sherborne, in her 70th 
year, Elizabeth, relict of William Millard, 


esq. 

Sauly 17. At Sherborne, in her82d year, 
Mrs. Charlotte Melliar, daughter of the 
late James Melliar, esq. of Galhampton, 
Somerset. 

July 18. At Wyke Regis, aged 67, 
Elizabeth, relict of William Slyfield, esq. 

July 30. Aged 68, Capt. Bowles, of 
Netherbury. 

Aug. 8. Isabella, youngest daughter of 
= Tregonwell King, esq. of Bland- 
ord. 


DurnamM. — 4ug. 4. At the rectory 
house, Sunderland, aged 38, Fanny, wife 
of the Rev. Joseph Law, dau. of the late 
Rey. W. Haigh, Vicar of Wooler. 
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Essex.—July 13. At Little Green, in 
her S0th year, Mrs. Harriett Phipps ; and 
June 22, aged 81, her sister Mary, widow 
of Col. Harvey Yorke, R. Art. 

July 19. At Walthamstow, at the house 
of his brother John Nesbitt, Cosby Nes- 
bitt, esq. of Lismore, co, Cavan. 

July 23. At Mascalls, aged 73, A. 
Gardner, esq. for many years a magistrate 
of the county. 

July 31. At Halstead, aged 80, the 
relict of Rear-Adm. Boston. 

Lately. At Easton Lodge, the seat of 
Lord Viscount Maynard, Francis Collyer 
Barnard, esq. son of the late Collyer Bar- 
nard, esq. of Caxton, Camb. 

Groucester.—July 21. At Ironhill, 
near Bristol, aged 73, George Sawyer, esq. 

At Gloucester, aged 77, A. Maitland, 
esq. late of Peckham, Surrey. 

Lately. At Gloucester, Lieut.-Col. 
George Henry Mason, for many years on 
the half-pay of the late 102d foot, in which 
regiment he was appointed Major in 1795, 
and Lt.-Col. 1801. 

Hants.—July 15. At Southampton, 
— 75, Frances Anne, widow of Rev. 

homas Knightley, Rector of Charwel- 
ton, Northamptonshire. She was the 
dau. of Dr. Gilbert Jackson, of Tichfield, 
and was left a widow in 1805, having had 
issue one son (who is deceased) and eight 
daughters. 

July 17. At Winchester, aged 61, Lady: 
Lavie, relict of Sir Thomas Lavie, K.C.B. 
Capt. R.N. who died in 1823. 

At Hythe, near Southampton, Cap- 
tain William Hellard, R.N. He was 
made a Lieut. 1783, and promoted to the 
rank of Commander 1805, as a reward for 
his gallant conduct as first of the Defi- 
ance 74, at Trafalgar. His post commis. 
sion was dated Aug. 12, 1812, when he 
commanded the Snake sloop of war. He 
enjoyed a pension of 250/. tor wounds re- 
ceived prior to the late war. He married 
in 1804 a daughter of G. Bettesworth, 
esq. of Portsea. 

July 22, At Winchester, Mary, wife 
of Edward Phillips, M.D. 

July 30. At the Manor-house, Ryde, 
Augusta-Jane-Lisle, wife of J. Fitzge- 
rald, jun. esq. 

July 31. At Bevis Hill, near South. 
ampton, Laura, youngest dau. of the late 
Hon. T. W. Coventry, and cousin to the 
Earl of Coventry. 

Aug.6. At Christchurch, aged 58, John 
Goddard, esq. 

* Aug. 10. Aged 18, Caroline, youngest 
dau. of William Towsey, M.D. of Ly- 
mington. 

Aug. 11. At Cowes, aged 21, the Rt. 
Hon. Henry Thomas-Leopold Lord Sta- 
vordale, elder son of the Earl of Ilches- 
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ter. He entered at Christ Church, Ox. 
ford, in 1834. 

Aug. 15. At Freshwater, I. W. aged 
28, Doug Christie, esq. of Montague- 
square. 

Herts.—July 17. At Cheshunt, aged 
75, Judith, relict of Isaac Munt, esq. of 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

July 27. Aged 35, Thomas Clutter- 
buck, esq. of Bushey-house, son of the 
late Thomas Clutterbuck, esq. whose death 
is recorded in our April number, p. 446. 

At Chisfield Lodge, Obadiah Legrew 
Hesse, esq. Barrister-at-lav. He was 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple, 
Feb. 3, 1797. 

Aug. 13. At Oak Hill, East Barnet, 
Catharine, widow of Sir Simon Haughton 
Clarke, Bart. She was the second dau. 
of John Haughton James, esq. of Ja- 
maica, was married in 1814, and left a 
widow in 1832, having had issue the pre- 
sent Baronet, two other sons, and two 
daughters. 

Lately. At St. Alban’s, aged 75, Anne 
Thackeray, sister of Dr. F. ‘Thackeray, of 
Cambridge. 

Huntincpon.—July 17. At St. Neot's, 
the widow of Samuel Allvey, esq. M.D. 

Kent.—June 28. At Broadstairs, aged 
67, Susanna, eldest dau. of the late Col. 
Moore, of Eggington-house and Aspley, 
Bed 


8. 

Lately. At Rochester, aged 44, “Mr. 
John Gurr Chaplin, of the Clarendon, 
Bond-street, and formerly of the Spread 
Eagle, Gracechurch-st. He had formed 
an interesting collection of Kentish anti- 
quities. 

At Chatham, Capt. Patterson, h. p. 
4th W. I. reg. 

Aug. 12. At Dover, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. C. L. Stephens, eldest dau. of late 
Rev. Benj. Newton, Rector of Wath, 
co. York. 

Aug. 13. Aged 87, Mr. James Mar- 
tyr, of Otford. 

Aug. 14. At Ramsgate, at the house of 
her nephew Robert Townley, esq. aged 
78, Elizabeth, relict of James Brooks, 
esq. formerly Deputy of Vintry Ward, 
London. 

LancastER.—July 27. Aged 56, Har- 
riet, wife of Lieut.-Col. Alex. Stewart, 
of Aldborough, Suffolk, and Achnacone, 
Argyllshire. 

Lincotn. — July 17, At Aisthorpe, 
aged 76, John Milnes, esq. 

Lately. At Skirbeck, aged 56, Mr. 
George Frederick Harrison, fourth son 
of the late Rev. Wm. Harrison, Vicar of 
Winterton. 

Mippiesex.—July 29. At Uxbridge, 
aged 64, T. Mellish, esq. of Bishopsgate- 
street. 
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Norrotk.—July 15. B. Norton, esq. 
of Bawburgh-hall, near Norwich. 

Nortuampron.—July 14, At Welling- 
borough, aged 69, Elizabeth, relict of the 
Rev. John Boudier, Vicar of Grendon, 

NorTHUMBERLAND. — At Newcastle, 
aged 93, Mrs. Ann Peareth, last surviv. 
ing sister of the late Wm. Peareth, esq. 
of Usworth-house, Durham. 

July 4. At Chillingham, aged 47, Mr. 
Richard Cross, architect to the Earl of 
Tankerville, at Chillingham Castle. 

Oxon. July 29. t Braziers, Fran- 
ces, wife of Admiral I. G. Manley, esq. 

July 31. At Henley-on-Thames, in his 
80th year, William Combes, esq. 

Aug. 3. At Burford, aged 60, 
Harriet, relict of Chris. Faulkner, esq. 

Aug. 8. At Oxford, aged 76, P. A. 
Foucart, esq. a native of Le Ferte Milon, 
in France, and late of Kensington Gore. 

SomERSET.—May 27. At Wells, aged 
89, Susannah, widow of W. Pulsford, esq. 

June 24, At Bath, Hylton de Cardon- 
nel Lawson, esq. 

July 7. At Castle Carey, aged 55, 
James Knight, esq. an eminent surgeon, 

July 29. At Bath, Anna Maria De- 
verell, eldest daughter of the late John 
Deverell, esq. of Clifton. 

Aug. 13. At Babcary, aged 26, Selina, 
wife of the Rev. Harry Martin. 

Surrotx.—July 29. Aged 70, O R. 
Oakes, esq. of Bury St. Edmund’s, 

Surrey. — June 3. At Weybridge, 
Augustus Thesiger, esq. 

July 20. Matthew Redineen, esq. of 
Dulwich. 
July31. At Morden, aged 9, Dudle 
Reginald Dyke, youngest son of Sir T. 

D. Acland, Bart. 

Aug. 5. Harriet-Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. J. A. Wright, Rector of Merstham. 

Aug. 9. At Surbiton, Kingston-on- 
Thames, aged 74, Mary, widow of Thomas 
Fassett, esq. of Hildersham Hall, Camb. 

Sussex.—July 16. At Henfield-lodge, 
near Brighton, aged 74, E. Roberts, esq. 

July 22. At Brighton, aged 48, C. 
W. Phillips, esq. of Holt-lodge, Farnham, 
Surveyor of the Old Forest, Hants, bro- 
ther to T. W. Philipps, esq. Secretary to 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 

July 24. At Lavington Rectory, Caro- 
line, wife of the Rev- Henry E. Man. 
ning, third daughter of the late Rev. John 
Sargent. 

Aug. 4. At Hastings, Elizabeth, 
relict of the Rev. Edward Hawtrey, Fel- 
low of Eton, 

Aug.5. At Brighton aged 61,*John 
Mortlock, esq. 

Aug.6. At Worthing, aged 25, Anna 
Maria, third surviving dau. of late Robert 
Shaw, esq. of Whitedale, Hants. 
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At Hastings, Mary Anne, only survi- 
ving dau. of John Hoper, esq. of Lewes. 

Aug. 7. At Brighton, Capt. Harry 
Bradburne, formerly of 2d dragoons. 

Aug. 14. At Hastings, Emma, second 
@au. of late Charles Hiett Hancock, esq. 
of Lower Clapton. 

Aug. 18. In his 63d. year, James Or- 
mond Norman, late of Bloomsbury-square 
and of Brookside, near Cuckfield, esq. 

Aug. 21. At Brighton, John House- 
man, esq. of East Acton. 

Lately. At Brighton, aged 70, Thomas 
Crawfurd, esq. many years steward to the 
Duke of Buckingham. 

Warwicx.—Aug. 1. Aged 50, Daniel 
Winter Burbury, esq. of Warwick, solic. 

Aug. 7. Aged 68, Thomas Hunt, 
esq. of Stratford-upon-Avon, Coroner 
for the Hundred of Barlichway, and for- 
merly Clerk of the Peace for this county. 

Aug.12. At Warwick, James Marjo- 
ribanks, esq. late of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice. 

WEsTMORFLAND.—Aug. 15. At Tem- 

le Sowerby, aged 85, Mary, widow of 
atrick Brydone, esq. ; 

WorcesTER.—July 22.. Elizabeth, 
wife ot the Rev. G. H. Piercy, Vicar of 
Chaddesley Corbet. ; 

July 29, Eliza Ellen, wife of the Rev. 
G. E. Larden, Rector of Doverdale. 

Lately. At Broadway, aged 63, the 
Rev. John Birdsall, for 25 years Catholic 
Priest of Cheltenham, and President of 

the Order of Benedictines. 

Yorx.—July 13. In his 70th year, 
John Faweett, esq. of Ewood Hall, near 
Halifax, son of the Rev. John Fawcett, 
D.D. He published a memoir of his 
venerable parent, and was for many years 
at the head of an extensive academy for 
the instruction of youth. 

Aug. 11. At Harrowgate, aged 75, 
William Camac, esq. of Mansfield-street, 
London, and Hastings, Sussex. 

Wa es.—July 4. At Swansea,aged 55, 
James Gibbon, esq. : 

Colonel James Phillips (retired), Go- 
vernor of Fisbguard. 

ScoTLanp.—Lately. At Lochgarry, 
Capt. Robertson, late of the 88th regt. 

July4. In Edinburgh, Charlotte, wife 
of William Roddam, esq. of Roddam, 
Northumberland. 

IRELAND.—June 1]. At Buttevant, 
Lieut.- Col. P. Johnston, barrack-master. 

July 20. At Howth, Commander 
William Mudge, R.N. who has for five 
or six years conducted the nautical survey 

-n Ireland now in progress. He com- 
tmenced his scientific career under Capt. 
Owen, i the arduous survey of the 
eastern cast of Africa, His great skill 
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and abilities recommended him to the 
survey of the coast of Ireland, in which he 
had completed a most minute examination 
from Dublin to the southern point of Do- 
negal, He communicated to the Society 
of Antiquaries an account of an aborigi- 
nal log-house found in a bog, co. Donegal 
ara ae in the Archeologia) ; and to the 

autical Magazine several communica- 
tions, ogra anaccount of the me- 
lancholy loss of the Suldanha in Lough 
Swilley. He has left a widow and six 
children. 

July 22. At Castle Park, Ireland, the 
seat of her father Richard Creaghe, esq. 
aged 35, Anne, wife of W. A. Collins, 
esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Lately. At Ardbraccan house, aged 
70, Anne, wife of the Rt. Rev. Nath. 
Alexander, D.D. Lord Bishop of Meath. 

At Dublin, aged 25, Mr. John Ryland 
Chater. He entered as commoner of 
Magdalen hall, Oxf, in 1833, and took his 
degree of B.A. inthe present year. 

At Loughrea, Lieut. Fred. E. Steele, 
h. p. Royal Irish, and Inspector of Re- 
venue Police. 

At Gardenville, co. Athlone, Lieut, 
J. O'Leary, 99th reg. 

At Thurles, Capt. Lax, 34th foot. 

Aug. 9. Accidentally shot by his 
brother, aged 18, James, eldest son of the 
Rey. Sir R. Langrishe, of Knocktopher, 
co. Kilkenny, Bart. 

East Inpies.—March 17. At Cudda- 
lore, Ellen, wife of Michael Spencer, esq. 
Captain 39th reg. She was the second 
daughter of the late Capt. Thompson, of 
the 17th reg. N. I. and daughter-in-law 
of S. Spencer, esq. of the Plantation, 
near York, 

Lately. On board the Orontes, on 
his passage home from India, Major 
James F’. May, of the 4 Ist reg. 

At Rangoon, his golden-footed Ma- 
jesty, the King of Ava. The event is 
said to have been followed by civil com- 
motions, and the country is represented 
to be in a most disturbed state. 

West Inpie8.—April 11. In Jamaica, 
George Hibbert Oates, esq. eldest son of 
Mrs. Oates, of Bath. 

AbroaD.—March 7. At the Mauri- 
tius, the Hon. S. B. Ferris, Lieut.-Col. 
in the service of his Majesty the King of 
Hanover, and ‘Treasurer and Paymaster 
of the Island. 

June 27. At Malta, aged 23, Lieut. 
Henry Lister L. Kaye, Adjutant of the 
47th regiment, youngest son of the late 
Sir L. Kaye, Bart. . 

July 4, At Leghorn, C, W. Gardiner, 
esq. of Coombe Lodge, near Reading, 
and Portman-square, 
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July 7. At Charlston, South Carolina, 
after a short illness, Wm. Hood, esq. 
merchant, of Bristol. 

June 21. At New Brunswick, Lieut. 
T. G. Marlay, son of the late Major- Gen. 
Marlay, of the Royals. 

July 20. At Angouville, France, in 
her 70th year, Juliana, relict of Matthew 
Hewson, Esq. 

July 22. At Stockholm, Elizabeth- 
Mary, wife of the Hon. John Duncan 
Bligh, her Majesty's Envoy Extrordinary 
and Plenipotentiary at that Court. She 
was the only dau. of Thomas Gisburne, 
esq. and was married Dec. 19, 1835. 

July 26. At St. Petersburgh, aged 60, 
Alexander James Smith, esq. 


Bill of Mortality.—Markets.——Prices of Shares. 
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Aug.8. Near Naples, of cholera, Ro- 
bert Aldridge Busby, esq. 

Aug. 17. At Ostend, aged 63, Ralph 
Gibbs, esq. 

Aug. 9. At Berlin, Count Von Bushe, 
the Intendant-general of the Royal Mu- 
seum. 

Lately. 
unattached. 

At Naples, aged 42, Jos. Hinton, esq. 

At Damascus, after a few hours’ illness, 
of cholera, William Wardlaw Ramsay, 
esq. of Whitehill, eldest son of the lately 
deceased Robert Wardlaw Ramsay, esq. 
of Whitehill, and of Moray-place, Edin- 
burgh, 


At Calais, Capt. A. Bolton, 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 19 to August 22, 1837. 








Christened. Buried. 2and 5 159{50 and 60 138 
Males 1452 Yoon, | Males 843 2 j 5¢ AY 5 and 10 59] 60 and 70 119 
Females 1503 Females 723} 2 J10 and 20 59] 70 and 80 108 

& ) 20 and 30 104] 80 and 90 42 
Whereof have died under two years old...462 — f 30 and 40 143| 90 and 100 +6 
40 and 50 167 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Aug. 18, 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
a@diaé@ata din @ale dia @ 
59 5 | 28 7 | 2412 | 37 3140 9 |38 7 

















PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Aug. 28. 


Kent Bags.............d2. 10s. to 


4l. 6s. 
SUBSE, « covcccceccecsecdte Gs. tO 


31. 15s. 


SSE .ecrccccsccccceres Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 
Farnham (fine) .......6% 10s. to 82. 5s. 
PRICE OF 





Farnham (seconds) 02 Os. to OL Os. 
Kent Pockets ...... 3. 15s. to Sl. lds. 
Sussex ..000 ccocor.ee SE 88. to SL. 15s. 
een Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 


HAY AND STRAW, Aug. 26. 


Smithfield, Hay, 47. 10s. to 5/. 8s,—-Straw, 17. 18s. to 27. 2s.—Clover, 5/. 12s. to 5/, 18s. 
SMITHFIELD, Aug. 28. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





Beef.......+ pebersessnned 3s. 4d. to 4s. 6d. 
3s. Gd. to 5s. Od. 

, , nesanent 4s. 2d. to 5s. 6d. 
caesecrcets Mee, 0G Gn OR 





LARA, occceccecene csesseesds. 10d. to 5s. 8d. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Aug. 28. 

BONIES .cssnecsecos 2,575 Calves 210 

Sheep & Lambs 23,680 Pigs 360 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 28. 


Walls Ends, from 19s. 6d. to 23s. 6d. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 44s. 6d. 


Other sorts from 18s. Od. to 20s. 6d. 
Yellow Russia, 42s. 0d, 








SOAP.—Yellow, 48s. Mottled, 52s. Curd, 70s. 
CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 220. Ellesmere and Chester, 79. ——— Grand Junction, 
200. —— Kennet and Avon, 244. —— Leeds and Liverpool, 590. Regent’s, 16. 
——Rochdale, 111. —— London Dock Stock, 53. —— St. Katharine’s, 92. ——West 
India, 95.—Liverpool and Manchester Railway, | .——Grand Junction Water 
Works, 52, —— West Middlesex, 803.—-Globe Insurance, 144..—Guardian, 33. 
— Hope, 53.——Chartered Gas Light, 464.——Imperial Gas, 44. Phoenix Gas, 
214. —— Independent Gas, . —— General United, 25. —— Canada Land Com- 
pany, 324.———Reversionary Interest, 125. 

For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From July 26, 1837, to August 25, 1837, both inclusive. 












































‘ahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm, 
s jad th 
eqige g 82 g sage ¢ EF gE 
> B'S © be 5 \2 o Ler] & , 
4 3 3 S z Be 3 Weather. as ® 3 Z cy 3 Weather 
July) © | ° | ° Jin. pts. Aug © | ©} * ‘in, pts. 
26 | 66 | 77 | 62 ||30, 07 |fair, cloudy |} 11 | 68 | 75 | 62 | 29, 86 |cloudy, rain 
27 | 69 | 82 | 69 ||29, 90 jdo. 12 | 67 | 72 | 61 |\30, 00 {fair 
28 | 69 | 75 | 61 || ,78 ldo. do.rain || 13 | 67 | 76 | 62 || ,14 ido. 
29 | 60 | 68} 59 || ,30 ldorah.win.) 14 | 68 | 77 | 61 || , 23 |do. 
30| 58161! 56 | ,60ldo.do. || 15| 67| 76 | 63}! ,20 ldo. 
31 | 64 | 69 | 60 | ,87 |do. do. 16 | 65 | 72 | 64 | , 10 |cloudy, rain 
A.|} 57 | 61 | 61 || , 70 |rain 17 | 67 | 81 | 66 ||30, 00 fine 
2 | 63 | 70 | 62 | ,71 \cloudy 18 | 69 | 77 | 66 | , 06 do. cloudy, 
3 | 65 | 72} 62 |} , 68 /fair, rain 19 | 67 | 75 | 68 | 29, 90 jdo. do. 
4 | 63) 70| 58 | , 90 do. 20 | 68 | 74 | 62 (30, 07 |cloudy, fair 
5 | 59 | 68 | 55 30, 13 |do. 21 | 68 | 74 | 62 || , 07 Ido. do. 
6 | 60 | 68 | 54 | , 20 \do.cloudy || 22 | 67 | 72 | 68 || , 15 do. rain, do. 
7| 59 | 66 | 54 || , 33 Ido. do. 23 | 65 | 71 | 57 || , 06 ido. do. 
8| 57 | 67} 55 || , 35 do. 24 | 57 | 64 | 53 | , 19 ido. fair 
9| 60| 71} 59'| , 04/do. 25 | 58 | 67 | 56 || , 16 |do. do. 
10 | 59 | 70 | 62 |:29, 92 ido. cldy.rain: | 

















DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From July 28, to August 25, 1837, both inclusive. 
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ve I 
an . e. 
fe Mis .|# {8 |&.. = Sule ‘ 
Evi Sa l8 BE .& | sin sia | 2 
“| 3/53 [52 Sa E| so eeidisd] 3 |x Bun, 
24 ss 8 22/23 4 3. AEs Es? Ra £1000. 
| so 
Pm) A | oo oo [sols 8 — 5 
28/2103} 924 | 91g |——| 993| 994 | 15 (——!102§)258 48 50 pm. 
2912104} 929 | 914 |——|100 | 99g | 153 2584 49 51 pm. 
31/2104; 924) | 914 |——|100 | 99g | 154— 52 50 pm. 
1——| 929 | 91g |——[100 | 99g | 15%) 258 51 53 pm. 
22103| 924 1004|100 | 99% | 154! 259 51 an. 
I 312103| 92§ | 913 |1003|1003] 993 | 155 2594 52 54 pm. 
i 4 924 | 91g |10031004' 100 | 154! 51 53 pm. 
| 5}2104| 92; 914 | 99% | 15 51 53 pm. 
} 7\——| 924 | 91g '——|100}' 99% | 154—— 51 53 pm. 
4 2104| 924 | 914 [1009 993) 995 | 15 2594 53 50 pm. 
i 2104| 924 | 91g {101 1100 | 99% | 154\——!1034|259 49 51 pm 
10}210 | 925 | 914 |1004) 993) 993 | 15§——\103; 2584) ——— 50 48 pm. 
11/2103] 924 | 919 |—— 99g, 995 | 154 2584! 47 49 pm. 
i 1912104] 924 | 914 |—— 993) 99g | 15s ——/1029\2583_-—__| 47 49 pm. 
14/211 | 92g | 91g [1004100 | 993 | 154————\2584 47 49 pm. 
15211 | 92g | 92 |——100! 993 154 49 46 p 
162103) 924 | 914 | 100, 994 | 154 259 46 48) 
17/2104; 924 | 91% |100 |100 | 993 |— 46 49 bm. 
18l2104| 924 | 91g [100 | 993) 99g | 154! 47 49 pm. 
gi—-| 923 | 91g |1003\100!| 994 | 153! 47 49 p 
2il2103| 924 | 914 |——/l00!] 993 | 15 47 49 
2212104) 924 91% |——|100 | 99% 15 2593 49 4 47 pm. 
23/211 | 92§ | 914 \——1003| 994 | 154;——\——|——|_| 49 46 pm. 
24211 | 924 | 91g |——l100'| 99g | 15 49 45 pm. 
25211 | 924 | 91g 100] 99g | 15 2594| 47 45 pm. 

















New South Sea Annuities, July 28, 89g; Aug. 14, 893; 15, 893; 23, 903. 


J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late RicHarpson, Goop.uck, and ARNULL, 





J, B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PABLIAMENT-STREET, 











